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I. 

NROM the earliest period of which any 
| historic record has survived, when 
the Vedic literature first took shape, 
through the following ages which saw 
the rise and fall of Buddhism, the final 
triumph of the Brahminie faith, and the 
successive Mohammedan invasions, down 
to the present day, India has been the bat- 
tle-ground of antagonistic creeds. The 
first followers of the Prophet found a 
country which had long enjoyed an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization and culture, 
but which, divided into many states and 
harassed by internecine dissensions, was 
unable to oppose an effectual barrier to 
their progress. When the flood of Mus- 
sulman conquest, stamping out on its 
way the worshippers of fire, and pouring 
down through the passes on the north, 
had spread over the Punjaub,a dynasty 
of Mohammedan kings succeeded the 
Hindoo monarchs of Delhi, and prepared 
the ground in a manuer for the formation 
of the great Mogul Empire. From the 
writings and memoirs of Bernier, Sir 
Thomas Roe, and other early travellers, 
and aided by the study and inspection of 
the numerous existing remains and mon- 
uments of that epoch, we may form some 
idea of its pomp and luxury, unparalleled 
in modern times, and recalling in many 
features the splendor of the ancient mon- 
archies of the Euphrates Valley. This 
last great period of Mussulman ascend- 
ency, beginning with the reign of the 
Emperor Baber, the so-called founder of 
the Empire of the Moguls, tle contempo- 
rary of Suleyman the Magnificent and 
Francois I., and extending into the fol- 
lowing century when Shah Abbas reigned 
at Ispahan, and European travellers re- 
turning from Persia told marvellous tales 
of its sumptuous court, culminated in the 
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reign of Shah Jehan at Delhi and Agra. 
Previous to the foundation of this em- 
pire, the occasional inroads of the Moguls 
are stated by Elphinstone to have been 
‘*the greatest calamity that had fallen on 
mankind since the Deluge, as they had 
no religion to teach, no seeds of improve- 
ments to sow, nor did they offer an_alter- 
native of conversion or tribute.” One 
invasion followed another from Genghis 
Khan to Tamerlane, until the advent of 
Baber, the first of the Tartar monarchs, 
who began his reign in 1526. He is now 
believed to have been ‘‘ the most admira- 
ble, though not the most powerful, prince 
that ever reigned in Asia.” With great 
administrative capacity, he was at the 
same time a soldier and an athlete, a 
scholar and a poet. 

With Shah Jehan the Mogul power 
may be said to have reached its climax. 
After Aurungzebe the decadence began, 
and the invasion of the Persian conquer- 
or, Nadir Shah, gave it a blow from which 
it never recovered. Then followed the 
rise of the Sikh confederacy, and the as- 
cendeney of the Mahrattas. 

During all this time nothing approach- 
ing a complete fusion of the two races, a 
blending of the Hindoo and Moslem ele- 
ments, has taken place, but in many re- 
spects the ways and customs of each have 
been more or less modified by the inti- 
macy and contact of daily life, so that it 
is not always easy to distinguish the one 
from the other by any outward sign. 
Even in the matter of religious observ- 
ances the lines of demarcation have 
been somewhat softened, and, to quote 
from Mr. Baines* and the illustrations 
which he gives: ‘‘In many instances 
where the two forms of faith exist more 


* J. A. Baines, Census Commissioner for India, 
1891. 
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or less in numerical equality side by side, 
the Bralimin officiates at all family cere- 
monial, and, as it has been put by a local 
writer, the convert to Islam observes the 
feasts of both religions and the fasts of 
neither. This state of thought is very 
much like that described by Lady M. 
Wortley Montagu as existing among the 
Makedonian Arnauts of her time, who, 
living between Christians and Moham- 
medans, and ‘not being skilled in con- 
troversy, declare that they are utterly un- 
able to judge which religion is the best, 
but to be certain of not rejecting the truth 
they very prudently follow both. They 
go to the mosque on Friday and to the 
church on Sunday, saying for their ex- 
cuse that at the day of judgment they 
are sure of protection from the true 
Prophet, but which that is they are not 
able to determine in this world.’” 

Compare with this the following expe- 
rience in the present generation as having 
occurred in the eastern plains of the Pun- 
jaub: ‘‘A traveller entering a rest-house 
in a Mussulman village found the head 
man refreshing the ido! with a new coat 
of oil, whilst a Brahmin read holy texts 
alongside. The pair seemed rather 
ashamed at being caught in the act, but, 
on being pressed, explained that their 
moollah (priest) had lately visited them, 
and being extremely angry on seeing the 
idol, had made them bury it in the sand. 
But now the moollah had gone they were 
afraid of the possible consequences, and 
were endeavoring to console the god for 
his rough treatment.” 

The scientific and ethnological side of 
the caste question has been exhaustively 
treated, but a stranger, even after he had 
digested the mass of erudition which has 
been accumulated on this subject, would 
still find difficulty in distinguishing one 
subdivision from another, and even in 
many instances in discriminating between 
Hindoos and Mohammedans. On the 
other hand, there is such a marked dif- 
ference between certain of the main di- 
visions, whether religious or racial, as be- 
tween a Baboo and a Rajpoot or a Sikh, a 
Bania from Ahmedabad and a Mahratta, 
that after having once noted their princi- 
pal characteristics one is in no danger of 
forgetting them forevermore. Certainly 
no races of Europe can show such marked 
divergence of type as those of Hindostan. 
Then there is always the ‘‘ caste mark,” 
which is, or should be, daily painted on 
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the forehead of every self-respecting Hin 
doo, and this may take the form of a dab 
of red paint, a circle or ellipse, a slende: 
crescent, or a round dot of gold, and the 
foreheads of certain holy men are deco 
rated with white stripes. The ‘grand 
cordon ” of the Bralimin, which elevates 
him above all lower castes, is the white 
thread passing over his right shoulder, 
and which is as much a mark of distinc 
tion as the rosette of some European or- 
der in contrast with the rank and file 
wearing a simple knot of ribbon, or the 
lower orders who have no such distin- 
guishing mark. And there is also an 
other way of distinguishing the members 
of some of the more prominent castes, 
and that is by the form of their turbans, 
and in some eases by slight variations of 
costume, such as the coats or jackets fitted 
tightly around the chest with a curved 
flap, which, in the case of Hindoos, is 
fastened on the right side, and with Mos- 
lems on the left. The inexhaustible va- 
riety of shape and color among the tur- 
bans and caps is a striking element in the 
picturesqueness of Indian street life, and 
one which gives to the streets of Bombay 
the vivacity of an endless carnival. For 
in other Eastern countries all head-gear is 
fashioned more or less after one or two 
prescribed models. Among the Mahrat- 
tas alone there are several startling vari- 
ations, and the turban, if one may call it 
so, worn by the nobles and grandees is 
shaped like a double-ended canoe, with 
some resemblance also to a cocked hat 
adorned with a gold-lace cockade, and 
the rakish Mahratta fashion of wearing 
it seems to embody something of the 
character of this onee dashing race of 
freebooters who raided India for so many 
years. To attempt the most inadequate 
description of these varied fashions, or to 
portray them by a series of illustrations, 
would take the space of more than one 
article, and the stranger can hardly pass 
a day in any of the great centres without 
seeing at least one or two turbans of un- 
familiar forms, and as for their color, the 
tints in the most liberally assorted box 
of pastels would convey but a feeble no- 
tion of the infinitude of gradations which 
they display. These distinguishing marks 
of caste have invaded even the more dem- 
ocratic province of Islam, and certain 
fashions in which the Mussulman turban 
is worn are quite as distinctive as are the 
Hindoo head-coverings. 
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In Ahmedabad we first noticed a curi- 
ously plaited white turban built around 
a skull-cap of delicate and subdued tints: 
a number of men wearing these turbans 
and long ‘‘ kuftans” of white linen were 
coming out of a house where a great fes- 
tival had been given—a dinner of a hun- 


THE 


dred covers. We found it impossible to 
procure one of these turbans in Ahmed- 
abad, as they were worn only by a cer- 
tain order of Mussulmans in or near Bom- 
bay, and upon arriving in that city we 
at once set out on a quest among the 
turban-makers’ shops. The special fabri- 
cant of this peculiar style of head-dress, 
when we found him, proved to be a little 
weazen-faced Moslem who sat perched in 
a window looking out into the bazar, 
and from the ‘‘gharry” we watched the 
opening of negotiations by the servant 
who represented us. But he was unfor- 
tunately only a low-caste Hindoo, and 
his advances were received with disdain 
by the arrogant Moslem hatter, who re- 
fused to enter into any financial transac- 
tion with him whatever, but we finally 
obtained the coveted turban through the 
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friendly offices of Hadj Molammed, a 
Mussulman who kept an outfitter’s shop 
under our hotel. Among the usages of 
the purely Mussulman community we 
recognize much which is already famil- 
iar to us in other Eastern countries, and 
quite as much which is strictly local, and 
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there exists also the still more interesting 
borderland where the two great creeds 
seem to have reached the point of mutual 


tolerance, if not of ultimate fusion. Ev- 
ery shrine or place of pilgrimage held in 
honor by the disciples of the Prophet, and 
nearly every unfrequented or abandoned 
mosque, is confided to the guardianship 
of an ancient Mussulman, often a relic 
by descent of some heroic ancestor, 
who camps out with his family in a se- 
cluded corner of its cloisters. Here he 
leads a peaceful and ruminative exist- 
ence, passing the long hot afternoon in a 
shady corner under the spreading branch- 
es of an ancient fig-tree or ‘* peepul,” 
droning aloud from the Koran to his 
pupils, with an occasional pull at his 
bubbling water-pipe by way of interlude, 
or a brief nap on his straw carpet. And 
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while the venerable moollah slumbers, 
the monkeys or ‘*‘ langurs” let themselves 
cautiously down from the branches over- 
head and investigate the frugal contents 
of his larder, or gambol about the tank, 
while the swarms of green parrots keep 
up a riotous clamor among the leaves 
overhead. Ranking below the village 
menials in the graduated series of castes 
come the gypsies of India, who occupy 
pretty much the same position in the so- 
cial seale that they do in other countries, 
while they follow similar callings. In 
point of numbers, and in relative promi- 
nence as compared with other castes, they 
are hardly important enough to be men- 
tioned at all except for the vagueness and 
mystery surrounding their origin.* Many 
of them are tinkers, jugglers, and sorcer- 
ers, and although I have never seen it 
stated that snake-charming was among 
their vocations, a party of swarthy wiz- 
ards who entertained us with a basketful 
of cobras at Alimedabad had all the sa- 
lient features of their confréres on the 
Albayecin at Granada. The village bar- 
ber and his wife have a position above 
that of many other castes, owing to the 
variety and importance of their social 
functions. Hindoos alone have many 
different ways of wearing their hair, and 
we found amusement and edification at 
Seharunpoor in watching a row of these 
barbers seated on the ground, with their 
cases of tools beside them, as they oper- 
ated on the heads of their constantly 
changing clientéle. Both Hindoos and 
Moslems are alike charitable to their 
poorer brethren, particularly to those 
who are bound by religious vows to lead 
a life of mendicity. The Mussulman 
khansamah at a dak bungalow treasures 
up what is left of wasteful Christian din- 
ners, and distributes it to his needy co- 
religionists on Fridays, when they as- 
semble in force. Many and various were 
the races represented in these gatherings 
at Amritsar, notably those of northern 
descent, long-haired Beloochees, Afghans, 
and other waifs from over the border, all 
eager to profit by this semi-official boun- 
ty. One can hardly live a day in India 
without assimilating some new fact bear- 

* Some years ago, at a dance given by a band of 
Andalusian gypsies, I noticed their marked resem- 
blance to low-caste Hindoos, not only in feature but 
in the quality of their skin and hair, and a Spanish 
acquaintance seemed firmly convinced of their Ind- 
ian origin. This is also the theory of Mr, Baines, 
who finds many arguments to support it. 
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ing upon the endless subdivisions and in 
finitesimal gradations of caste, and as in 
the literary, artistic, and social worlds of 
other hemispheres, the principal divisions, 
which would seem at first sight to the 
uninitiated outsider to consist of pretty 
much the same sort of people, are found, 
when attentively examined, to exhibit un- 
expected divergences, and to be composed 
of hostile units all animated by a com 
mon tendency to cluster together, to form 
nuclei, and then to subdivide again. 


II. 


The Hindoo globe-trotter takes delight, 
not altogether free from a spark of mal- 
ice, in pointing out the beam in the eyes 
of other Aryan brothers which has been 
thought to exist only in hisown. ‘‘ You 
too have caste,” said one of the Hindoos 
at the Chicago Fair, ‘‘ but your caste is 
founded on money alone.” In a recent 
book about England and the English, 
written by a Hindoo, the author, who had 
heard Englishmen talk about the baneful 
effects of caste in India as if they had 
none in England, says, ‘‘A poor man 
there is a Sudra*; and a rich man, a lord, 
a peer, a Brahmin, a born legislator, 
statesman, and everything else.” And 
yet, upon the whole, he is a ‘‘ friendly 
critic,” as the Times of India reviewer 
assures us, who found much to admire in 
British institutions. With the spread of 
education among subordinate castes, the 
supremacy of the Bralmin, and the ex- 
clusive monopoly in matters intellectual 
which he formerly enjoyed, are rapidly 
waning. The class which seems to have 
made the most capital out of the new or- 
der of things is the somewhat loosely 
defined but widely distributed portion of 
the Hindoo population known as Bengalis 
or Baboos. When they are conservative 
enough to cling to the primitive costume 
of their forefathers, which was evidently 
not designed to foster the vice of vanity 
among its wearers, there is little difficulty 
in distinguishing them from other sub- 
jects of the Queen-Empress. These ortho- 
dox Baboos wear nothing on their heads 
to cover their close-cropped shocks of 
black hair, although they usually carry 
a white cotton umbrella; their principal 
garment is a long piece of white drapery 
called a ‘‘dhotee,” leaving their arms 
and legs bare, and worn something after 
the fashion of a Roman toga. Other 

* The lowest and most degraded caste, 
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characteristic features of their costume 
are the low patent-leather shoes, and 
white socks which have a tendency to 
hang down, leaving visible large surfaces 
of fat brown shanks, as these people are 
inclined to be of full and portly habit. 
Gold-rimmed spectacles often add a touch 
of modern ‘‘ actuality ” to this somewhat 
archaic costume. 

There is a prevalent belief among the 
more progressive members of this class 
that a European costume, or, what is more 
common, a sort of compromise between 
the dress of the undisguised Baboo and the 
Englishman, is the first step in the direc- 
tion of worldly success. As a recent critic 
remarks, ‘‘In as small a matter as getting 
off a tram-car, I have repeatedly observed 
that Baboos in coats and trousers risk 
their lives in a flying leap, while others 
in dhotee and bare feet insist on the car 
stopping before they trust their precious 
persons to the ground.” Whatever may 
be his dress, he runs no risk of being mis- 
taken for a member of any of the military 


castes, and in case of war it would prob- 
ably never occur to the ruling powers to 
raise an army from amongst this indus- 
trious and prolific section of the commu- 
nity. But in a country where everything 
has been specialized from the very begin- 
ning, no one seems to respect this class 
the less on account of its pacilic disposi- 
tion. And yet some of their severest 
critics may be found among their own 
order. One of their pundits with a his- 
toric name lately remarked, ‘‘ You can 
no more make a gentleman out of a 
Bengali than carve a fine image out of 
rotten wood.” And as a general thing 
the Bengali will rely more on the word 
of an Englishman than on that of his 
fellow-countrymen. But, on the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that these people 
represent much of the brain and intelli- 
gence of native India. They edit papers 
and are born agitators, criticising the 
policy of the government, and saying 
whatever it pleases them to think upon 
political matters in their societies as well 
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HINDOO WOMEN, SUBURBS OF BOMBAY, 


as in their journals, for they are usually 
endowed with the gift of volubility and 
rapid utterance, and freely express their 
minds in ‘‘hifalutin’” and more or less 
Shakespearian English. With the steady 
progress of modern ideas and education 
the examples of Baboo English which 
once delighted Anglo-Indian readers are 
becoming rarer,and we may never have 
another book equal to the well-known 
biography of Onoocool Chunder Mooker- 
jee.* A gentleman who has been for 


* The writer cannot do better than quote the 
opening lines of this remarkable work for the in- 
struction of those not familiar with the author’s 
style. “The Memoir of the late Hon'ble Justice Onoo- 
cool Chunder Mookerjee. “Let me hold my Penna 
after a few months, to write the memoir of the in- 
dividual above-named: but quid agis? if any one 
put me such a query, I will be utterly thrown into 
a great jeopardy and hurley-burley, and say—a fool 
of myself! As a spider spins web for its own de- 
struction, or as when the clown who was busy in 
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many years connected with the man 
agement of one of the northern rail 
ways does not think that they ar 
actually supplanting Europeans, but 
that, on the contrary, they are often 
elbowed out by ‘‘ poor whites,” a class 
which formerly did not exist, the sons 
of Europeans, or ‘* Eurasians,” for the 
most part laborers and mechanics, 
when they can find employment. On 
the other hand, fewer Europeans now 
fill the posts of station-masters, engine 
drivers, or guards, and natives trained 
for work 


the are rapidly replacing 
them. Natives, particularly the Baboo 


class, now hold a larger number of 
official appointments than was former- 
ly the case, in accordance with recent 
official decisions. My informant thinks 
that they are excellently organized for 
office and routine work, though not re- 
liable in case of emergencies, and per- 
sonally he would rather employ a na- 
tive for any post worth under 100 ru- 
pees a month than a European, as he 
can procure a better stamp of man in 
a native at that price. But these adap- 
tive and versatile Hindoos are rapidly 
crowding out Europeans from minor 
clerkly employments, since they can 


make a better appearance on _ less 


money. Among their ranks may be 
found journalists, politicians, and 


scribes of every description, advocates, 
attorneys, and judges. Many have 
achieved distinction at the bar, in pol- 
itics, and in literature. The poetess 
Toru Dutt, whom Edmund Gosse calls a 
‘* fragile, exotic blossom of song,” was the 
daughter of the Baboo Govin Chunder 
digging a grave for “Ophelia,” was asked by Ham- 
let, ‘‘ Whos grave’s this Sirrah ?” said, ‘ Mine Sir,” 
so in writing one’s memoir I am as if to dig my own 
grave in it. To write one’s memoir, or to write in 
such a way as the literary public may fall in love 
with, is a task difficult in the extreme, especially of 
such a man as the late Hon’ble Justice Mookerjee. 
He was no poet that I may put some such writing 
in print, full of poetical thoughts, which the public 
did not see, or recite some such stirring events, as 
induced him to write into measured lines some such 
subjects, which the public are already in possession 
of and thereby please them,” 
An official while in town left a pony in charge of 
a native subordinate, from whom it escaped. The 
native explained the matter in a letter to his “sahib”: 
“T have the honour to report that the little horse, 
since your honour’s departure, has assumed a devil- 
may-care attitude and has become violently obstrep- 
erous. This morning at 6 a.m. the said little horse 
eloped from my custody but, with the favour of 
IIeaven he may return,” 
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Dutt, and before the age of twenty she 
had attained such a mastery of French 
that her romance Le Journal de Mlle. 
d’Arvers received much commendation 
in Paris, and her ancient ballads and le- 
vends of Hindostan are full of passages 
which few would wish to see changed, 
and which show a wonderful mastery of 
English verse. Without falling into the 
error of judging a race by rare exceptions 
aud of ‘‘ booming the Baboo” premature- 
ly, it is evident that he is having a 
chance for the first time in history, and 
that he is not backward in making the 
most of it. 
Il. 

One of the vital problems of govern- 
ment in India to-day is the maintenance 
of harmony between the two principal 


religious factions. This is by no means 
a new question, but one which has taken 
many different forms since the days of 
the tolerant Akbar, who, although sur- 
rounded by fanatical priests and fol- 
lowers, showed himself to be far freer 
from race prejudice than some mon- 
archs of the present day, and the latest 
development of this problem, reduced to 
its lowest terms by the press of India, is 
the ‘‘Cow Question,” or *‘ cow vs. pig.” 
These two peaceable animals have been 
dragged into the controversies between 
the disciples of Mohammed and of Brah- 
ma, where they have been made to play, 
not merely the part of animate symbols, 
but that of active participants in the fre- 
quent local outbursts of religious frenzy. 
Some years ago one of the first of many 
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similar émeutes was caused by the dis- 
covery of a live pig in the sacred precincts 
of the great mosque at Delhi. To the 
stranger, forced to be content with gen- 
eral impressions, and lacking the time or 
perhaps the disposition to look beneath 
the surface, the chief cause of contention 
between the partisans of the two great 
creeds might appear a trivial matter; but 
the real question lies deeper, and is not to 
be treated in either a facetious or a zo0o- 
logical vein. Far from seeing anything 
laughable in the aspect which these dis- 
sensions have taken of late, the local 
press inclines to treat the matter with 
great seriousness—and with good reason, 
since the immediate cause of the mutiny 
has again been admitted, after all, to have 
been the greased cartridges smeared with 
animal fat, objectionable alike to Hindoo 
and Moslem. While the cow is the more 
serious cause of these lamentable differ- 
ences of opinion, and will always remain 
a casus belli, the pig is dragged into 
the conflict, and most unwillingly, by the 
Hindoos, to be used with never- failing 
success aS a weapon of offence agaiust 
their adversaries, and ofttimes as a mis- 
sile. The Mussulman sees no reason why 
he should be debarred from eating beef 
by the prejudice of the Hindoo, but 
wherever the Hindoo is numerically 
strong enough he will prevent him. On 
the other hand, a Hindoo writer in the 
Tohfa-i-Hind, in deseanting on the evils 
of cow-killing, says: ‘‘To kill such a 
highly useful animal to supply one day’s 
food (for a few men) is downright folly, 
and those who destroy such au animal 
for the purpose of food deserve to be re- 
garded with abhorrence. Besides, cow’s 
flesh is most injurious to health. The 
writer has got a large number of ancient 
books on medicine, written by Mohamme- 
dans, in his possession, in which cow’s 
flesh is distinctly condemned as delete- 
rious and productive of leprosy. Her 
blood, too, is described as a deadly poison 
in its effect. Again, in the old books on 
cookery, of which, too, the writer possesses 
a goodly lot, modes of preparing food of 
the flesh of other animals are given, but 
nowhere cow’s flesh is mentioned. All 
this clearly shows that cow’s flesh cannot 
be used by man without doing great in- 
jury to his body.” This thorough-paced 
vegetarian is firmly convinced that cow- 
killing was introduced into India under 
British rule, in proof of which he points 
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to the spread of leprosy, and what 1], 
calls the increasing spread of famines. 
The feeling amongst Hindoos against tl. 
wanton destruction of these sacred ani 
mals by their gluttonous adversaries and 
former tyrants has reached such a heig): 
than an ‘‘anti-cow-killing” league has 
been formed, and is rapidly growing in 
strength. A riot caused by this senti 
ment occurred last year at Gazipoor, but 
serious consequences were averted by the 
prompt action of the authorities. <A 
number of Hindoos, convicted of having 
caused the disturbance, appealed from the 
judgment of the chief magistrate of Ben- 
ares, sentencing them to a term of im- 
prisonment, and the main facts were 
again stated in court. One Wazir Ali, 
the ‘‘zemindar” or head man of a vil- 
lage, and a Mussulman, as his name im- 
plies, was about to give a feast to cele- 
brate the marriage of his daughter. But 
the local butcher would not sell him any 
beef on account of the feeling among the 
Hindoos, who are in the majority in that 
province. Then Wazir Ali bethought 
himself of his own cow, but not being 
discreet enough to keep his nefarious de- 
sign to himself, the Hindoos got wind of 
it, and spread the news throughout the 
neighborhood. Some of them ran to the 
next village, shouting: ‘‘ Cows are going 
to be killed in Mau to-day, at Wazir’s 
house. All go to the temple of Mahabir. 
Whoever does not go, let him be held 
guilty of eating cow.” When an armed 
crowd had collected, numbering between 
two and three thousand Hindoos, Ram 
Gulam Lal and a Brahmin were deputed 
to go to Wazir Ali and tell him that if he 
killed his cow ‘‘ his house would be loot- 
ed, and he himself probably killed.” 
Wazir Ali, at a loss for some way of 
feeding his guests, proposed to kill a 
buffalo calf if he could find one, and ap 
pealed to the local authorities to protect 
him in this exercise of his civil rights. 
But the mob had determined to prevent 
him from killing either cow or buffalo, 
and threatened to loot the village; some 
one was heard to say that British rule 
would not last three -years, but upon the 
arrival of the representatives of the law 
and the display of force, the ringleaders 
were arrested and the mob finally broken 
up and dispersed. Opinions differ as to 
the extent to which the ‘ cow-protection ” 
movement is responsible for the late dis- 
* Times of India, March 12, 1894. 
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turbance in Bombay. That it was one of 
the causes seems to be generally admit- 
ted. In this instance the agitation had 
been fermenting for several weeks previ- 
ous to the outbreak, and the police were 
ready. In the list of resolutions issued 
by the local government of Bombay a 
few months after the riot some of these 
causes are alluded to, and there are many 


curious facts which give an idea of the 
prevailing character of these religious or 
semi-religious disturbances and the course 
which they usually take. There had been 
a growing ill feeling between the two 
factions, which had manifested itself in 
various ways, and, as the Commissioner 
of Police reports, the causes of the final 
outbreak ‘‘ were both predisposing and 
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immediate.” He had with much difficulty 
prevented the leaders of the ‘‘Cow-Pro- 
tection Society ” from parading thousands 
of these domestic animals through the 
streets on the occasion of their anniver- 
sary in April. <A rival society was form- 
ed for the purpose of preaching the same 
views with greater energy, and their 
agents obtained a large plot of land 
where they intended to sequestrate all 
the cattle which they had intercepted 
and purchased on the road to Bombay. 
‘* Pictures and pamphlets illustrating the 
sanctity of the cow and the sin of slaugh- 
tering it were also sold and distributed 
over the Presidency, but chiefly in Bom- 
bay.” The secretary of one of these 
societies went to the commissioner and 
urged him to prohibit the practice of 
slaughtering cattle, which had existed for 
centuries in Bombay, but he naturally 
refused to interfere. 

In spite of all the precautions taken, 
and the vigilance of the authorities, hos- 
tilities broke out, as had been anticipated, 
on a Friday,* and in the vicinity of the 
Jumma Musjid. When the crowd of Mus- 
sulman worshippers, which was unusually 
large, numbering over a thousand, began 
to leave the mosque at one o'clock, after 
the noonday prayers, it was evident that 
there was a concerted movement among 
them, which presently developed into a 

* August 11, 1893. 
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tumultuous rush towards the Masuti Tem 
ple. Notwithstanding the efforts of a 
large number of law-abiding Mussulmans, 
aided by the police, to quell the excite- 
ment, sticks were brandished, stones 
thrown, and with loud shouts of ‘‘ Din! 
Din!” the mob attacked the Hindoo shop- 
keepers, rushing down the neighboring 
streets and assailing the police and mount- 
ed ‘‘Sowars”’ with their clubs and with 
volleys of stones and tiles. In the mean 
time other riots had broken out in vari- 
ous quarters, and as the bands of infuri- 
ated Mussulmans were driven from one 
street to another, or dispersed by the po- 
lice and the troops which had now been 
called out to aid them, they would again 
unite and attack the hated cow-protect- 
ors and all who stood in their way. De- 
tachments from the Bombay Volunteer 
Light Horse Artillery and Rifles, and also 
from the Marine Battalion, as well as sev- 
eral other strong bodies of native troops, 
now came to the rescue, and guns were 
posted at the intersections of streets. For 
several days the tumult raged, not, it 
would seem, in one continuous battle, 
but in a series of riots followed by inter- 
vals of quiet, and again breaking out 
afresh. Hindoo temples and Mussulman 
mesques were desecrated, idols were bro- 
ken, stables where cattle were kept set on 
fire, and even the poor buffaloes, which 
partake of the sanctity of the cow only in 
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a remote degree, did not escape; shops 
were looted. crowds of Mussulmans, es- 
corting the biers containing their dead, 
were assaulted in their turn by the Hin- 
doos. And so the struggle went on until 
thearrival of fresh troops from Poona final- 
ly put an end toit. Among the most des- 
perate combatants were bands of “Seedy 
boys” and Pathans; even Mah- 
rattas were dragged into the 
fray, but in no instance known 
was any European attacked, un- 
less a member of the police force 
or a soldier. Over fifteen hun- 
dred rioters were arrested, of 
which number the Mohamme- 
dans were largely in excess, and 
in some instances heavy sen- 
tences of imprisonment were 
imposed. In summing up the 
causes of this disturbance, some 
months later, the Governor 
“considered that one of the 
main causes of the outbreak 
was the infections spread by 
the riots which had broken out 
in other parts of India, and espe- 
cially those at Prabas Pathan.’* 

Mussulmans are quite well 
aware that the tender senti- 
ments of the Hindoos in regard 
to cows are of old standing, and also, 
on the other hand, that in all stations 
where Englishmen reside the supply of 
beef is regularly forth-coming, although 
precautions are always taken to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of the Hin- 
doos. It appears also from the reports 
that no amount of foresight could have 
averted the uprising, but, at the same time, 
a stronger display of military force at the 
outset might have prevented much vio- 
lence. And here we touch upon a tender 
point, for it seems that in England there 
is a party which is always ready to decry 
any resort to arms or any unnecessary 
manifestation of force in India. 

* “ The beginnings of the disturbance were seen at 
Prabas Pathan, a village in the Junagadh territory 
in the vicinity of the famous shrine of Somnath, 
where during the “ taboot procession ” an onslaught 
upon the Hindoos was made by the Mussulmans, in 
which eleven were killed and many injured. The 
incident naturally created much excitement in Bom- 
bay amongst both Hindoos and Mohammedans, and 
meetings were held by the respective communities, 
at which subscriptions were raised for defraying 
the cost of prosecution and defence in the judicial 
proceedings that were to follow the riots, and to re- 
lieve the feelings of the victims.”— 7imes of India, 
January 1, 1894. 


Now we come to another class of dis- 
turbances, of a more purely religious, or 
rather sectarian, character, in which the 
cow is relegated to the background and 
the pig plays the part of the spark which 
explodes the magazine. Yeola, the scene 
of the latest riot, is a town where the Hin- 
doo part of the population far outnumbers 
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the Mohammedan section. According to 
the Hindoo version of this affair, the mis- 
understanding first began on September 
15, 1893, when, as has been the custom 
from time immemorial, the Hindoos are 
wont to take their idol in procession, ac- 
companied by bands of musicians playing 
the deafening music which is thought to 
appease his wrath, but which is peculiarly 
irritating to Mussulman ears, and after 
promenading him through the town with 
much pomp and ceremony, sitting in state 
in a towering car, gorgeous with red and 
gold, they conduct him to the temple. 
Unfortunately for the idol and his faith- 
ful followers, the procession was made to 
pass the Patel’s mosque, where a strong 
body of fierce descendants of the Prophet 
was lying in ambush, eager to swoop 
down on the noisy infidels.* The Hin- 
doos say that the principal magistrate, 
who happened to be a Mohammedan, the 
only other magistrate in authority having 


* In these religious processions each sect delights 
to parade through the enemy’s part of the town, 
and it is only by the exercise of much diplomacy on 
the part of the local authorities that collisions are 
prevented. 
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left the village, then showed himself and 
obliged the procession to take another 
route, which allayed the excitement for 
the moment, but gave great cause of of- 
fence to the Hindoos. As succeeding 
events proved, the outbreak was only post- 
poned, and the measures taken at the 
time were injudicious, and satisfactory to 
neither party. The Dussera festival was 
to take place shortly, and as more trouble 
was apprehended by the local authorities, 
a number of orders and proclamations 
were issued, some of which appear to have 
conflicted with each other, and did not 
produce the anticipated effect. The pro- 
cession was ordered not to pass any mosque 
between the 10th and the 17th of October, 
but was allowed to pass certain specified 
Fur- 
thermore, no musical instrument except a 
gong should be played within fifteen paces 
on each side of a mosque. The Moham- 
medans, on the other hand, were not to 
assemble in their mosques *‘ for any un- 
lawful purpose” at these times, or their 
This mea- 


mosques at given dates and hours. 


mosques would be locked up. 
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sure, as might have been expected, gay: 
umbrage to the Mohammedans. 

These various attempts on the part o 
the local powers to smootli matters ove: 
seem also to have grievously annoyed 
the Hindoos, for their most important 
ceremony on the day of Dussera, which 
fell this year on October 15th, did not 
take place at all. On this occasion they 
assemble in Balajee’s temple, and take the 
idol out for an airing in the suburbs of 
the town. Although the temple was pro 
tected by a detachment of soldiers, the 
managers of the procession complained 
that their god Balajee had been insulted 
and deeply injured by the derisive yells 
and cries of the Mussulman roughs and 
irreverent small boys, that the ceremony 
was useless without the customary music 
of horns and tomtoms; and, furthermore, 
that if they could not start when they 
were ready, they would not go at all. 
Their state of mind was further aggra- 
vated when it was found that the stone 
bull had been removed from his accus- 
tomed place of honor in the temple of 
Shree Trimbakeshwar, and, to 
crown all, the Mohammedans 
had forcibly entered by night 
the most sacred shrine and place 
of pilgrimage in Yeola, the tomb 
of the founder of the city, re- 
moved the god, and thrown him 
in the ditch. It was not until 
months after these incidents that 
the actual uprising occurred. 

Without attempting to fur- 
ther unravel the conflicting 
statements of either side, or try- 
ing to make them correspond, 
which is the business of the 
local chronicler, this, briefly, is 
what happened. While the ex- 
citement was spreading and the 
agitators on both sides were dili- 
gently laboring, the accursed pig 
was discovered in the Patel’s 
mosque, and under peculiarly 
aggravating circumstances. The 
pig had been cut in two, in or- 
der to defile the mosque in the 
most thorough manner, and, 
wild with excitement, the Mus- 
sulmans were rushing about 
and crying out for vengeance, 
when it was found that the 
mosque was on fire. Now their 
frenzy became uncontrollable, 
and they hurried in a body to 
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the Moolhidar Temple, 
where they massacred a 
cow within the holy en- 
closure, and in a manner 
exasperating to Hindoo 
feelings. While this was 
vcoing on the fire in the 
mosque, which had been 
kindled with cans of kero- 
sene, was gaining ground, 
and the men who were 
working to extinguish it 
were pelted with volleys 
from 
the opposite 

house-tops. They were 

ordered to refrain’ by 

in authority, but 

upon their refusing to do 

so they were fired on by 

the police with blank car- 

tridges, and then dosed 

with buekshot. Other 

mosques and houses of 
Mohammedans were now 

on fire, the local magis- 

trates began to arrive, 

and then fresh bodies of 

police and the volunteers. 

The tumult was finally 

quelled, but after it had 

lasted for seven hours, 

during which time much 

destruction of tproperty 

had taken place, and con- 

siderable loss of life. The 

pig story is now discred- 

ited by some of the Hin- 

doo journalists, who are 

anxious to prove that their 

enemies were the aggres- 

sors in every instance. 

‘*The Gaurakshina Sabha,” as the cow- 
protection society calls itself,* was estab- 
lished ostensibly for the protection and 
improvement of cattle, and so long as 
it occupies itself with its original ob- 
ject, it cannot fail to be of great utility 
in a country where animals are often 
overworked and ill used, in spite of the 
belief that human souls may be incarnate 
in their bodies. But while men of posi- 
tion on both sides and social leaders are 
alike interested in the maintenance of 
peace and order, there is evidence which 
strengthens the belief that professional 
agitators have been travelling from place 
to place, using the name of this or of other 

* In Behar, 
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societies to further their designs, and de- 
vising new schemes by which they expect 
to profit at the expense of their dupes. 

A Bengal Rajah who was recently in- 
terviewed, and invited to address a meet- 
ing on the subject of the cow-protection 
movement, declined to do so, but stated 
in the course of conversation his belief 
that ‘‘ the cow question was the political 
question of the day”; and also ‘‘ that cow- 
protection, and the protection of all our 
temples and religious institutions, reli- 
gious rites and interests, depend on the 
peace of the country, and thése who fool- 
ishly try to play with the foundation- 
stone in the shape of the peace of our 
society is a self-destroyer, and, in my 
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opinion, worse than a person who com- 
mits suicide.” Another opinion on this 
subject, delivered by a Parsee while on a 
recent visit to America, is worth record- 
ing.* He says that ‘‘the riots in India 
were not directed against British domina- 
tion at all. All the leading business men, 
the educated classes, and even the great 
middle classes of Indians are warm ad- 
herents of British rule and policies of gov- 
ernment. It is difficult to make people 
understand the true cause and exact scope 
of those riots who know little of the intri- 
cate lines of religious and secular thought 
and life in that country. The question 
which agitates India to-day is not some 
great problem of internal government, 
but the cow question.” 

Above all this tumult of misguided and 
over-zealous religionists, and calmly su- 
perior, the government of India sits, ma- 
jestically enthroned and armed like Jove, 
with an ample supply of thunderbolts 
with which to strike the erring of either 
ereed. In the address of the late Viceroy 
at Agra, he affirms the strict neutrality 
of the government—‘‘a neutrality not 
based on indifference,” but upon an equal 
respect for both the great historic reti- 
gions of India, and he also declares *‘ that 
the government of India is under a two- 
fold obligation. We owe it to the whole 
community, British and Indian, to secure 
the public safety, and to protect the per- 
sons and property of the Queen's subjects 
from injury and interference. We are 

* Baltimore American, 
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also bound to secure to both the great re 
ligious denominations freedom from mo 
lestation or persecution in the exercise o{ 
their religious observances. The law se 
cures to the Mohammedans the right of 
following the ritual which has been cus 
tomary for them and for their forefathers, 
while it secures to the Hindoos protection 
from outrage and insult, and for this rea 
son forbids the slaughter of cattle with 
unnecessary publicity, or in such a man 
ner as will occasion wanton or malicious 
annoyances to their feelings. Let both 
sides understand clearly that no lawless 
or aggressive conduct on their part will 
induce us to depart by an inch from this 
just and honorable policy. Do not let it 
be supposed that the slaughter of kine for 
the purpose of sacrifice, or for food, will 
ever be put a stop to; we shall protect 
the religions of both sides alike, and we 
shall punish according to the law any 
act which wantonly outrages the religious 
feelings of any section of the community. 
Let it also be clearly understood that we 
shall not permit any disturbance of the 
peace, and that wherever violence is ex- 
hibited, we shall not be afraid to put it 
down by force.” 

The accounts of affairs in India pub- 
lished by the Continental journals, and 
particularly those in which sectarian riots 
or other loeal disturbances are referred 
to,* are seldom trustworthy, since the pre- 
vailing jealousy of England, and the fact 
that she has so far succeeded in main- 
taining a stable government for the het- 
erogeneous millions of India, which in 
itself is a grievance, leads them at times 
to misrepresent facts, and often to exag- 
gerate local disturbances of comparatively 
little importance. When the enormous 
aggregate of the population is considered, 
it is easy to urderstand that far greater 
causes would be necessary in order to 
pervade all classes with discontent, to in- 
terfere with the regular working of the 
judicial machinery, and to imperil the 
peace of the whole empire. 


FY. 
A figure which adds much to the joy- 
ous aspect of life in India, and, like the 


hump-backed cow, the crow, and the vul- 
ture, is part of its strictly local color, is 


* “Tt is shrewdly imagined by the government 
that the anti-cow-killing society is only a cloak for a 
lot of disaffected Hindoos to work under,”—Note by 
a member of the jury during the trial of the rioters. 
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the itinerant fakir. The fact that he 
seems to take himself very seriously does 
not prevent him at times from being in- 
describably grotesque. Of all the chil- 
dren of Aryan stock he is the most con- 
servative, unchanged and unchanging, 
and even in India, where in these days 
one is seldom out of hearing of the loco- 
motive whistle, he is an anachronism. 
Buddha, after the great renunciation, was 
the first to wear the yellow of whom we 
have any authentic tradition, and when- 
ever the fakir appears in history, no 
matter at what date, he is always exact- 
ly the same figure that we meet to-day, 
plodding along the road on his way to a 
shrine. The fakir who conversed with the 
Emperor Jehanghir,* treating him as an 

* “T found him sitting on his throne, and a Beg- 
gar at his feet,a poore silly old man, all asht, ragd, 
and pateht, with a young roague attending on him, 
With these kind of professed poore holy men, the 
countrey abounds, and are heid in great reverence, 
but for workes of cliastisement of their bodies and 
voluntary sufferings, they exceed the brags of all 
heretiques or Idolaters. This miserable wretch, 
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equal, to the great scandal of the English 
ambassador, wore a crown of peacock’s 
feathers, like one who used to hang about 
the palace of the Seths in Ajmeer. The 
famous interview between the Emperor 
and the fakir is depicted in an ancient 
cloathed in rags, crowned with feathers, covered with 
ashes, his Majestie talked with about an hour, with 
such familiaritie, and shew of kindnesse, that it 
must needs argue an humilitie not found easily 
among kings. The Beggar sate, which his sonne 
dares not doe; he gave the King a Present, a Cake, 
aslit, burnt on the Coales, made by himselfe of coarse 
graine, which the King accepted most willingly, and 
brake one bit and eate it, which a daintie mouth 
could searce have done. After he took the clout, 
and wrapt it up, and put in the poore mans bosome, 
and sent for one hundred Rupias, and with his owne 
hands powred them into the poore mans lap, and 
what fell besides gathered up for him: when his 
collation of banqueeting and drinke came, whatso- 
ever he tooke to eate, he brake and gave the Beg- 
ger halfe, and after many strange humiliations, and 
charitirising, the old Wreteh not being nimble, he 
tooke him up in his armes, which no cleanly body 
durst have touched, imbracing him, and three times 
laying his hand on his heart calling him father, he 
left him,and all us and me in admiration of such a 
vertue in a heathen Prince.” —Sir Toomas Ror, 
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Hindoo miniature, where they are both 
seated, facing each other, on the roof of a 
little pavilion rising from the water; a 
boat is fastened at tle door below. 

His usual and unique garment is a long 
strip of flimsy cotton of a faded orange 
hue, which is wound about him, leaving 
his legs and arms bare, and they as well 
as his face are gray with dust and ashes. 
Long strings of beads and rosaries, amu- 
lets, cllarms, feathers, brass chains, and 
gewgaws give him the appearance of an 
ambulating junk-shop. Stripes of white 
paint diversify his solemn countenance, 
and he is often burdened with a heavy 


volume of Holy Writ, which is sometimes 
in a very good condition, with a new and 
‘‘puckah” binding. A thick and shaggy 
shock of hair is part of the fakir’s stock 
in trade, and when he has not enough to 
start business with, he ingeniously pieces 
it out with some brown substance hav- 
ing the nature or appearance of a “‘ jute 
switch.” It is usually gathered up on 
the nape of the neck after the present 
mode among European ladies, and it is 
then twisted into a series of knots on the 
top of the head. Lengthened out artifi- 
cially, it is frequently wound about the 
fakir’s head like a turban, tinted with 





henna, and its bulk is further augmented 
with strings of wooden beads, cowries, 
brass chains, or whatever he happens to 
have on hand. A few wear their hair 
closely cropped, and when it descends to 
the shoulders only it is anointed with oil 
or grease, and then powdered with dust, 
in order to give it that peculiar matted 
appearance so highly prized. There are 
others, of exalted pretensions, who cover 
their heads with a tall pointed cap or hel- 
met of some sort, hung around with bells 
and other metallic articles which jingle; 
and now and then we meet one wearing, 
like Jehanghir’s friend, a tall nodding 
crown of peacock feathers, which is re- 
markably effective in frightening horses. 

But the fakir sitting alone by the road- 
side in the solemn twilight ceases to be 
merely grotesque; hardly distinguishable 
from the dust but for the faded color of 
his drapery, motionless, and seeming to 
gaze fixedly at something invisible to pro- 
fane eyes, he is a startling and unearthly 
figure, and any right-minded horse would 
refuse to pass him in the dusk. The fa- 
kir is always a seductive object to paint, 
for what could be more discreetly decora- 
tive than his scheme of color, the quiet 
opposition of his blue-gray skin like an 
elephant’s hide, and the washed-out or- 
ange of his garment; but however loving- 
ly he may be studied, he will always look 
like an unfinished sketch, slightly ‘‘ out” 
in its values, or, to be more precise, like a 
sculptor’s ‘‘ maquette” of clay, and will 
never be likely to find much favor as a 
subject in the world of commercial art. 
It is not an easy matter to show on can- 
vas that the reason why his face has no 
modelling, scarcely any reflected lights, 
is because of the opaque coating of clay, 
to which is also due the remarkable text- 
ure of his dyed hair, and that the reason 
why he appears, at first sight, to wear tan- 
colored kid gloves is because the gray dust 
has been washed off in some sacred tank. 

Fakirs almost invariably pose well, and 
are singularly docile and accommodating 
as models, the inexhaustible stock of pa- 
tience required in their vocation making 
it easy for them to keep the same position. 
Every one knows the oft-told tale of the 
saint who sat for sixteen years with one 
arm upraised until it stiffened in that po- 
sition like the dead limb of a tree, and 
the nails grew into the palm of his hand; 
and the other, who placed a pinch of earth 
on the end of his outstretched tongue, 
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planted a seed therein, and sat until the 
seed sprouted and the leaves appeared. 
In spite of the fact that their vows forbid 
them to touch the coin of the realm, they 
are not averse to receiving it in the gourds 
or little buckets which they usually car- 
ry. One who belonged to a sect distin- 
guished above all others for saintliness 
was draped and turbaned with yellow, 
and carried a slender wand which he nev- 
er laid down. Having consented to pose, 
he took up a position in the sunlight, and 
was carefully instructed not to move. 
While he sat his lips moved incessantly, 
and he never ceased to repeat prayers or 
charms; but one of his hands having got 
out of position at the critical moment, I 
rose to replace it. At my approach he 
shrank backward with an expression of 
horror, but, fortunately before I had 
touched him, it was explained to me that 
the contact of an unsanctified hand would 
put ages of penance between him and the 
happy goal which was now so near. 

An ascetic with whom we had the honor 
of a personal interview had invented an 
original method of attaining that eleva- 
tion of spirit, through maceration of the 
flesh, which all must compass before they 
may hope for endless rest. We saw him 
on the road from Ajmeer to the sacred 
lake of Poscha, dwelling alone in the 
wilderness. The fine road by which we 
descended a steep declivity among the 
hills made an abrupt turn at the bottom 
of the siope, and the driver had to rein in 
his horses, which were rearing and plun- 
ging at the sudden apparition of a small 
white tent, and a silent figure squatting 
attheentrance. With three broad white 
stripes chalked across his forehead, and 
hair toned to the deep and streaky bronze 
hue so prevalent at the Concours Hip- 
pique, he was like a Japanese monster 
carved from a knot of wood. Just inside 
the tent stood an elaborate iron bedstead, 
and there was neither mattress nor sheet 
to conceal the frame-work of the struc- 
ture, with transverse bars thickly plant- 
ed with long iron spikes, on which, for 
eight hours of the twenty-four, the fakir 
was accustomed to stretch his emaciated 
body. At that moment he was taking a 
rest, and his eyes, the only signs of life 
in his wooden countenance, were fixed on 
us. The bedstead had been constructed 
in Ajmeer at the expense of one of his 
disciples, a wealthy Hindoo merchant. 
This valley was the play-ground of divers 
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striped and spotted brutes of the cat fam- 
ily-—to such an extent that iron-barred 
refuges for goats and goatherds had been 
built at intervals along the road, and we 
have often since thought, with a certain 
uneasiness, of the lonely fakir, whose only 
defence was his sanctity, and wondered 
whether he had been rewarded with the 
martyr’s crown. 

When the hot wind of April was at its 
height in Benares, a few weeks later, and 
the mercury daily stood at 100° or 110° 
Fahr., with an upward tendency, while it 
marked 159° in the sun (according to the 
Pioneer), we could not but admire the 
fortitude of another devotee whom we 
daily saw at the boat-landing on the 
Ganges. His idea of self-abasement was 
imaginative and Dantesque. From a sort 
of gallows on the bank of the river, in a 
spot at once exposed to the full power of 
the sun, the reflected heat from the cal- 
cined bank, and the burning wind which 
swept the dust and parched leaves into 
whirling eddies, he hung suspended by his 
heels, with his face covered by a figured 
prayer-cloth. With each oscillation of 
the dangling figure, as it slowly swayed 
to and fro, its head passed within a foot of 
a hot fire made of the pungent flapjacks 
with which the Hindoo cooks his rice. An- 
other, whose aspect denoted the highest 
degree of self-immolation, galloped down 
the road, mounted on a frightened cow, 
past the verandas of Clark’s Hotel. A 
shred of yellow cloth concealed but little 
of hi: dusty anatomy, wasted by vigils 
and long fasting, and he waved a tattered 
umbrella as he tore past, yelling at the top 
of his voice. For the daring simplicity 
and originality of his ‘‘ make-up” he de- 
served the academic palms of his order. 

Benares is the principal gathering-place 
of this motley tribe of zealots and ascetics, 
and hither they troop during the spring 
festivals from all quarters of India. 
Along the roads leading to the Holy City 
they march, incrusted with clay and dust, 
and many of them carry a primitive sort 
of umbrella made of fan-palm leaves, 
which seems to cause them much embar- 
rassment when not actually in use, since 
they cannot shut it up, and it is always 
in the way. 

When one drifts down the Ganges in 
the morning, along the crowded stone 
steps of the ‘‘ Ghats,” rising in graded 
terraces like the seats of the Coliseum to 
the great palaces and temples above, the 


boat passes close to the little platforms of 
plank built out from the steps over the 
swirling current; and here, on these plat. 
forms, sheltered under huge tentlike um- 
brellas of straw matting, sit rows of “holy 
men” and saintly Brahmins in rapt medi- 
tation and silent ecstasy, occasionally un- 
bending for a little friendly gossip. Here 
they glory in the happy ending of their 
pilgrimage, and enjoy what must be the 
nearest approach to perfect beatitude 
vouchsafed to man, for they have ar- 
rived at their goal, and they have no bag 
gage to distract their thoughts from pious 
meditation, no huge overland trunks nor 
bundles of wraps to worry them, no hotel 
bills to pay, no care for the morrow, for 
what they shall eat or where they shall 
sleep, and the more ragged and unkempt 
they are, the more shall they find admir- 
ing disciples and worshippers among the 
fair, who shall pay a worthy tribute of 
“pice” for their wisdom. The brave 
apostles of other creeds may well feel 
disheartened at the utter hopelessness of 
making proselytes among them, for what 
greater bliss could they offer in exchange 
for this? If it be so ordained that they 
are to die on these steps, among hurrying 
feet, in the full glare of the sun, and ex- 
posed to the burning wind, they shall 
pass away in perfect content, sure that 
their souls will attain the long-coveted 
rest without first undergoing probation in 
any inferior form of animal life. ‘‘ Die 
at Benares, or die on hereditary land,” is 
a saying held in repute among orthodox 
Hindoos, for this is their Mecca. 
Ws 

Festivals, religious and profane, some 
of which might be qualified by both ad- 
jectives, fairs, pilgrimages, and religious 
gatherings, follow each other in endless 
succession. Always rich in pictorial in- 
terest and incident, they are nowhere seen 
to better advantage than at Benares, and 
in the spring-time, when the religious ex- 
altation of Holy Week and the seductions 
of the Carnival are happily blended, when 
the pious Rajah comes to spend a week 
or two in his palace looking down on the 
sacred stream, when he is carried in a 
gilded palanquin to the sound of music, 
and placed in a peacock-hued barge un- 
der awnings of gold brocade —for this 
period of purification is often followed 
by a pilgrimage in alien and philistine 
garb to Vichy, or other distant shrines 
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held in repute among Hindoo princes. 
This season of spring-time at Benares has 
nothing in common with that of other 
climes, for the last green leaf is scorched 
and shrivelled by a wind like the breath 
of a blast-furnace. 

On the occasion of the ‘‘ Holi,” when 
white-robed crowds sprinkle each other 
and everything else, their doorways, their 
sacred cattle, and the very ground, with 
magenta-colored powder, and when, in 
the red after-glow, torches and lanterns 
are just lighted, all reflected in the broad 
reaches of the Ganges, and with the high 
palace walls and soaring temple spires 
rising above, the scene becomes the wild- 
est, most crimson-tinted saturnalia ima- 
ginable, phantasmagoric and unreal. At 
this season also the festival of Ganesha 
takes place, lasting for several days, when 
it is almost impossible for love or money 
to hire a boat, for everything that floats 
is engaged to take part in the procession 
of boats, and each one, newly swept and 
garnished, the hurricane-deck provided 
with an awning, carpeted, furnished with 
chairs, tables, and even the household god 
in an illuminated shrine, is engaged for 
the duration of the féte by some wealthy 
Hindoo, and filled with his friends. Even 


our own boatman, whom we had hired by 


the week, stipulated to be let off at this 
season, as there was always a chance of 
making a fabulous sum out of some native 
capitalist arriving at the last moment. 
It was our good fortune to see a Nautch 
dance under the most favorable conditions, 
given by the Maharajah of Benares, for 
the benefit of some friends who had staid 
on in spite of the heat, for this occasion. 
We were driven down to the landing- 
place in the cool of the evening, for the 
mereury had fallen gradually with the 
cessation of the wind to somewhere in the 
nineties. Here, on the steps, the secretary 
of the prince was waiting, accompanied 
by his two sleepy little boys, some men 
with torches, and a bearer with a silver 
staff, who made way for us through the 
closely packed throng: the boat resembled 
a small river steamer, with an upper deck 
sufficiently furnished, lighted by lanterns, 
and propelled by two paddle-wheels, which, 
from motives of economy, were turned 
by coolies with handspikes, instead of by 
steam-power. Up the stream, the whole 
length of the city front, we moved slowly 
among the swarm of illuminated boats, 
an integral part of the long defile, and 
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yet not of it. By the light which shone 
from the tiers of palace windows, from 
the doors of temples and shrines, from 
the flashing of fireworks and the gleam 
of hurrying torches along the steps, it was 
evident that all Benares, with the excep- 
tion of the favored few in the boats, had 
poured out upon the ghats. From the 
nearest boats floated strange music and 
the voices of the Nautch girls; most of 
these boats are constructed something 
after the fashion of a Nile boat, but with- 
out masts and sails; the greater part of 
the hull is taken up by the cabin, with a 
row of windows on each side, provided 
with wooden blinds, and the roof of this 
cabin serves as a promenade-deck, shaded 
by an awning. These upper decks were 
brilliantly hung with lanterns, and crowd- 
ed with revellers, musicians, and dancers. 
From a passing boat with closely shuttered 
windows, through which the light streamed 
out, came the concert of sound which usu- 
ally accompanies the last stages of revel- 
ry; the boat was manned by a party of 
the Rajah’s retainers, and in response to 
a hail from the secretary, some bottles of 
champagne, cakes, and ices were passed 
out from the closed cabin. The curiosity 
of the ladies as to what was going on in- 
side of that cabin elicited only a polite 
but evasive response from the secretary. 
The heated, lifeless air of the night, and 
the strange odors wafted from the steam- 
ing water, the monotonous throbbing of 
the paddles, and the flickering of a myr- 
iad lights on the crowded shore, all tend- 
ed to produce a hypnotic, semisomnolent 
condition of mind and body,and we should 
have been well content to drift on thus 
forever—but a turn of the river brought 
in sight the gleaming pavilion of canvas 
built out on floating barges, where the 
spectacle was to take place. The tent was 
already densely packed with Hindoo spec- 
tators, a line of statuesque torch-bearers 
stood around a long carpet, and at the 
end of the carpet lay a pile of cushions 
under a canopy, all of gold-worked crim- 
son velvet. This was the Rajah’s place, 
but as he had sent word that he could 
not be present, the music struck up when 
our party had seated themselves in a 
row of chairs on a raised platform at the 
right. Then the dancing began—dances 
by several bayaderes, and single dances ac- 
companied with song or recitative, ending 
with a performance by the court actors. 
After a preliminary ballet, in which two 
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or three took part, a dainty little person- 
age came forward—graceful, gazelle-eyed 
—en veloped in a filmy cloud of black and 
gold gauze, which floated airily about her; 
she was the living incarnation of the 
Nautch, as interpreted by the sculptors 
of Chitor: from the air of laughing as- 
surance with which she surveyed her 
assembled subjects, it was evident that 
she was accustomed to homage and sure 
of conquest. She held her audience ab- 
sorbed and expectant, by the monotonous 
and plaintive cadence of her song, by long 
glances full of intense meaning from half- 
closed eyes, and by swift changes of ex- 


THE COUPONS 
BY MARY STEW 


“ O you see that man?” I heard one 

lounger whisper to another, as they 
stood just outside of the Equivalent Build- 
ing. ‘‘He must be worth millions. They 
say he spends hours every day shut up in 
a safe-deposit vault cutting off coupons. 
There he goes, with a bundle of papers 
tucked under his arm.” 

‘‘He looks shabby enough,” said the 
second lounger. ‘‘If I was worth mill- 
ions I’d be toney, I can tell you.” 

‘*Pooh!” said the other. ‘‘He don’t 
haye to dress. If you’ve only got the tin, 
dress ain’t nowhere. Now me and you, 
we have to keep in the style, Tom.” The 
speaker gave a pull to a dirty red worsted 
searf tied around an equally dirty neck, 
and both men laughed. 

I turned from them and looked after 
the millionaire, who had halted in the 
doorway. He was shabby enough, in all 
truth; his trousers were frayed at the 
bottom, and his coat was shiny at the 
seams; his linen was not over-clean, and 
his hat was a nondescript article hardly 
any better than that of the average tramp. 
But as he turned I saw a lean sallow face 
with hollow cheeks, a black mustache, 
and piercing black eyes, and I darted for- 
ward instantly. 

‘* You !” I said. 

He stopped, surveyed me froni head to 
foot, and then broke into a broad smile 
and held out his hand. 


‘* Put it there!” said he. ‘‘ Well, lam 


glad. I just thought I was going to have 
good luck to-day! What are you doing 
here?” 


‘Oh, I'm only passing through the 
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pression and mood, as well as by the spel! 
of ‘‘ woven paces and of waving arms.” 
One may see many a Nauteh witiout 
retaining such a vivid impression; much 
of its force was owing, no doubt, to the 
fitness of the place and the charm of 
strange accessories, the uncertain glare 
of the smoking torches, the mingling of 
musky odors with the overpowering scent 
of attar of roses, and of wilting jasmine 
flowers; these perfumes were intensified 
in the close air of the tent by the heat of 
the night—the prelude to the fiercer heat 
which comes with the morning and the 
rising of the hot wind. 
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city,” I replied. ‘‘I’ve been South on 
business, and I’m now on my way back 
to Michigan. I don’t go till the twelve. 
o'clock train to-night, and am just killing 
time in the interval.” 

** You'll have to kill it with me, then,” 
said he. ‘‘ No, Ill take no denial. My 
time is at your disposal, my dear Cristo 
pher, quite at your disposal, after I have 
taken a few papers to the bank. It is 
almost three o'clock now. Come!” 

We stepped off together into the sur- 
ging throng that sweeps up and down 
lower Broadway. The sun sparkled, but 
the air was keen, and I noticed that my 
companiou shivered, although his over- 
coat was buttoned to the throat. 

**'You feel the cold,” said I, rather in- 
anely. 

‘*Yes,” said he. ‘I suppose it is hard 
for me to overcome the fact that I was 
once from the South, though I have cer- 
tainly lived in many climes since then— 
many climes. Suppose we sit down here 
in City Hall Park for a few minutes. | 
know a nice sunny spot sheltered from 
the wind. It is three o'clock already, so 
I will not go to the bank to-day. It is 
quite a study to sit here and see the peo- 
ple pass if you are not used to it. Well, 
Kit, I am glad to see you!” 

He threw the bundle of papers down on 
the seat beside him, and turned to me. 

‘This isn’t much like the old days in 
the mines, is it?’ said I. ‘‘To think of 
you, Belmont Shand, a millionaire; it’s 
wonderful!” 

‘* Wonderful,” assented he, gravely. 
‘**But what are you doing?” 
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“Oh, I'm 
said I. 

‘‘ Making anything?” 

‘‘ Sometimes — just now, a little. Of 
course it’s uncertain, and there’s such an 
awful lot of sharks in the business up my 
way; they'll cheat you out of your eye- 
teeth. And now, Shand, tell me of your- 
self. It’s like a fairy tale.” 

‘*Exactly what I think,” said he. 

‘‘ Where do you live?” I asked. 

He grinned enigmatically, and waved 
his hand with a sweeping gesture toward 
the City Hall. ‘‘‘The splendor falls 
from castle walls and snowy summits 
old in story,’” said he. ‘‘It’s what you 
have aright to expect. Ill tell you the 
history of my life, old boy, but, first and 
foremost, have you any money with you?” 

‘*Certainly,” said I, with some little 
dignity. 

‘Then, for Heaven’s sake, take me to 
a restaurant and fill me up with some- 
thing, for 'm empty clear down to my 
boot heels, and then I'll tell you all you 
want to know. No, only a word now— 
how much are you good for?” 

‘*Delmonico’s!” cried I, and thither 
against the wind we went. 

We ordered a royal feast, and ate it 
with a will. It was not until the coffee 
and cigars were brought that Shand lean- 
ed back in his chair and began to really 
talk. 

‘“Now Llive!” saidhe. ‘I’ve been no 
better than a mummy for the last month 
or two. To start off, Kit, I'll confess, 
what you are perhaps beginning to sus- 
pect, that lam no morea millionaire than 
you are, or indeed not a fiftieth part as 
much. People give me the title, and I 
accept it. Well, here goes. 

‘*There’s no need to tell you of every- 
thing that’s happened since we left the 
mines. I’ve had my ups and downs, and 
a couple of years ago I went on the stage 
for a while. I nearly made a hit there, 
for when we were playing in Montreal a 
little French girl with a large fortune fell 
in love with me, and Barkis was willin’, 
as you may well believe; but her parents 
and guardians were not, and she wasn’t of 
age. They tucked her off to school ina 
convent, and the company I was with 
busted up, and we were left stranded in 
Canada without a cent. I worked my 
way down some way, and had the luck to 
be pushed off a car while in motion, and 
had two fingers cut off and my ankle 


in the lumber business,” 
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broken. I was awarded damages against 
the company while I was in the hospital, 
and with five hundred dollars in my pock- 
et came on here to New York. I got in 
with a fellow who had some cash and 
more experience, and we started a land 
improvement company.” 

‘*The dickens you did!” said I, much 
astonished. ‘‘ Where was the land?” 

Shand grinned and waved his hand. 
‘*Don’t interrupt,” he said. ‘‘ We called 
it the Greco-Northern Land Improve- 
ment Company. Special inducements for 
Greek colonists, you know. You'd be 
surprised to find how many Greeks there 
are in the city—you’d really be sur- 
prised—and there’s no particular provision 
made for ’em anywhere. As for the land, 
that was in North Dakota: there's plenty 
of it there; I’ve seen it, and it needs im- 
provement, if any spot on earth does! 
We had maps and prospectuses until you 
couldn’t rest. We took an office just off 
Broadway—swellest thing you ever saw— 
and hired a box in the safe deposit in the 
Equivalent Building, to put our valuable 
papers in, for Jim was bound to do ev- 
erything up in style. Jim and I rolled 
around in cabs, and treated all the Greeks 
we could get hold of, and made up to the 
consul, but the plan didn’t work worth a 
cent. If you'll believe it,we didn’t sell a 
single share—no, not one! And Jim got 
discouraged, and lit out—I don’t blame 
him, because he had to—and the office 
and the cabs and the general richness 
were things of the past. Everything 
fleets, especially with me—you can just 
bet it fleets. The amount of past I’ve got 
behind me would make another man 
howl; but I ain't proud of it, not a bit. 
There’s nothing mean about me.” 

‘*Was the little French girl pretty?” 
said I, irrelevantly. 

** No, she wasn’t much for looks,” said 
Shand, puffing meditatively at his cigar. 
‘*Rather small, and dark, and pimply; 
not much on looks, I should say. _ But 
she had soul, I’m blest if she hadn't. She 
vowed to be true tome ever. But then I 
vowed to be true to her, for that matter.” 

** Well, how do you live now?” I asked. 

‘*There you come tothe point. Among 
all the things that fleeted there was one 
that remained—the box in the safe depos- 
it. The rent was actually paid for that, 
fora year. I sort of forgot about it until 
cold weather set in, along about Christ- 
mas-time. Then one day I thought I'd 
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go in and look at the papers; I'd never 
been there but once before. I tell you 
it felt good after what I'd been living 
through to get into a warm rich place, all 
soft carpets and sliding-doors, and be 
bowed into a little room all by your lone 
self, and have your box of valuables set 
down on the table in front of you, as if 
you -were a lord at least. When that lit- 
tle door was shut I sat down on the lea- 
ther-covered chair, and leaned my arms 
on the blue blotting-pad on the table, and 
stretched my legs until they touched the 
wall, and I felt good. 

‘* After a while I unlocked the box. It 
was full of all sorts of trash, worthless 
stocks and bonds; there wasn’t a thing 
could be made out of them. I took up 
the scissors that lay on the table and cut 
off a couple of coupons just to make it 
seem real. 

‘*T didn’t know how long I could stay, 
but I came the next day and made in- 
quiries. I said I had a great many cou- 
pons to cut off, and other business to 
transact, and asked that I should not be 
disturbed. I found that I could stay for 
any reasonable time, and that no one was 
ushered into the compartment while I was 
there. I have lengthened my time grad- 
ually, so that sometimes I am in it nearly 
the whole day. If it were not for that I 
am sure that I should have frozen, and 
died for want of sleep.” 

** What!” cried I, in horror. 
you no place to go to?” 

‘*None that I am aware of,” said my 
friend, coolly. ‘‘ There have been nights 
wher I’ve found a warm corner in a door- 
way or a beer-saloon or a police station, 
and there have been nights that I have 
had a bed, when I had the price; but, as a 
rule, I train for a walking-match a good 
part of the night. It ain’t till nine 
o'clock in the morning that I take my 
high-priced slumber in that blessed safe- 
deposit vault, with the door locked, and 
the gas lighted, and the wagons rum- 
bling overhead, and the heat melting into 
your bones, with just the least smell of 
sewer to remind you that you’re mortal. 
I usually leave before the banks close, 
but I have been known to go back again, 
when business was urgent. And I had 
been twenty-four hours without food 
when I met you, old fellow, and let’s 
have a drink on the strength of it.” 

We had the drink, and then another. 
I asked him about his plans. He con- 
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fessed frankly that he had none, although 
he had tried more than once to get an- 
other place on the stage. 

‘*Don’t you want a trusty follower” 
he asked. ‘‘Some one to take charge of 
your future for you? Or, if not as a 
protector, as a page?” 

I laughed, and we both puffed at our 
cigars awhile in silence. Then he began 
talking again. I learned that his over 
coat, which had not relaxed from its mili 
tary strictness, covered nothing but a 
shirt collar and a neck-tie, ‘‘ pinned on a 
piece of brown paper,” as he condescend- 
ed to explain. 

I fitted him out with some clothing af 
terwards at a shop near by, and we went 
to the theatre in the evening. I finally 
parted from him on my way to the Grand 
Central Station, leaving ten dollars with 
him, a small sum, but all that I could 
spare. He promised to ‘‘sleep like a 
Christian that night,” at any rate. 

‘*But I shall not give up the safe de- 
posit,” he said, when I suggested his giv- 
ing it a wide berth for the present. 
‘** Bless your soul, I couldn’t afford to let 
my reputation rest, even for a day! | 
shall be there at my regular time to- 
morrow. I’m not afraid of too much 
rest.” 

Poor old Shand! His past life might 
not bear very close inspection, but he had 
done me many a good turn in days gone 
by. I wrung his hand at eae and he 
promised to write to me. 

As I was about to board my train I 
passed a stream of people just disembarked 
from one. A young lady and an elderly 
woman somehow arrested my attention. 
They had stopped, and were standing a 
little apart from the others. The woman 
was very large and stout, and seemed to 
be half crying; she was expostulating 
with the young lady, who was small, with 
a dark, homely little face. The latter 
gesticulated wildly, while her eyes roved 
around in anxious expectancy; she cast a 
backward glance over her shoulder, and 
wrung her hands. Her companion put a 
large portmanteau down on the pave- 
ment, and both stood waiting and irreso- 
lute, evidently not knowing where to pro- 
ceed. They were plainly foreigners, and 
the young lady was handsomely dressed. 

Obeying the impulse of the moment I 
took off my hat, and stepping up to the 
young lady, asked in French if I could 
be of any use. 
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She turned to me with a perfect torrent 
of thanks, and with a volubility which al- 
most put me at fault. Could I direct her 
to a hotel suitable for ladies? A friend 
whom she had hoped to find awaiting 
her was, it appeared, not there; she had 
sent him word, but had addressed the let- 
ter to a number given her two years be- 
fore. 

I told her the name of a good hotel 
near by, finding that she could speak Eng- 
lish enough to make herself understood, 
and then, moved by a sudden inexplicable 
impulse, I followed just as she was about 
to disappear through the doorway that 
led to the street. 

‘* Pardon me, mademoiselle,”’ I said ; “it 
is an impertinence, but was the name of 
the gentleman you expected here to meet 
you Belmont Shand?” 

Mademoiselle burst into tears, and 
clasped her hands. ‘‘ Monsieur is an 
angel of light!” she cried. ‘‘It is his 
name.” 

‘*T have but a moment, mademoiselle,” 
said I. ‘‘My train starts immedisste- 
ly. I cannot give you Mr. Shand’s ad- 
dress, for unexplainable reasons. Made- 
moiselle can speak some English? Then 
if she will go down Broadway to-morrow 
morning about nine o'clock to the Equi- 
valent Building (to which any one will be 
glad to direct mademoiselle), and will 
wait there for a short time, Mr. Belmont 
Shand will not fail to make his appear- 
ance. Adieu,mademoiselle,I am charmed 
to be of service, even so slighs!” And 
with that I turned and rushed for my 
train, and in an instant was whirled away 
from the scene of this little drama. 

I did not get any letters from Shand, 
in spite of his promise, and a month after- 
wards, passing through the city again, I 
could find no trace of my friend at the 
Equivalent Building or anywhere else. 
My mind reverted to the incidents here 
recorded quite often for a while, and my 
wife, to whom I related the story, occa- 
sionally broke a silence by saying that 
she wished she could hear something fur- 
ther of Mr. Shand, and whether the young 
lady ever found him. Gradually, how- 
ever, it all faded from our minds. 

It was six or seven years afterwards 
that we went abroad. One day, in Paris, 
as we were walking in the Boulevard, my 
wife clutched my arm. 

‘There is a gentleman over there star- 
ing at you so, dear,” she said. ‘He is 
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very distinguished-looking. Do you sup- 
pose he thinks that he knows you?” 

I followed the glance of her eyes. A 
tall man, with black hair, mustache, and 
imperial, and very piercing black eyes, 
stood regarding me attentively. He was 
very handsomely dressed, with an order 
of some kind on his coat. As I met his 
gaze he stepped forward and held out his 
hand; then he grinned, and I knew him. 

‘* Belmont Shand!” said I, in wonder. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘‘It’s paralyzing, I 
know, but try and bear up under it.” 

I introduced him to my wife, and then 
we stood still, staring at each other. 

‘“* Are you—” I began, when he inter- 
rupted me with the well-remembered wave 
of his hand. 

“I’m everything your fancy ever paint- 
ed,” he said. ‘*‘ Wooed and married and 
all. less your soul, Kit, you can’t draw 
it too strong!” 

‘Then mademoiselle found you?” I 
hazarded. 

‘*T should say she did,” he returned, 
gravely. ‘‘She’s never lost me since. 
I’m hers for life.” He jingled the coins 
in his pocket with a reflective air. ‘‘It 
was a pretty close shave, though, for her 
father had followed Marie and tracked 
her to the Equivalent Building, where 
she was waiting for me with her maid. 
I tell you I grasped the situation when I 
caught sight of him, and, pushing the 
two women in front of me, we entered 
the building. Her father rushed after, 
but we had already disappeared below. 
The iron doors were opened for me, and 
in a few seconds we three were safely 
locked in a compartment in the safe-de- 
posit vaults. 

‘*Marie was of age and had come into 
possession of her fortune. It didn’t take 
me long to settle things. I had noticed 
in our hasty entrance a clergyman who 
spent a good part of his time in there, for 
he was a man of wealth. I believe he 
has since been madea bishop. I got the 
attendant to haul him out of his com- 
partment, and he married us then and 
there.” 

‘** And afterwards?” said I. 

‘*Oh, afterwards we skipped by a side 
entrance and took the steamer for Havre, 
and—here we are! Well, Kit, I don't 
yearn for home worth a cent.> If you're 
agreeable, we'll let the dead past bury its 
dead, and as to anything else, you can 
just ask Marie!” 
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BY HENRY 


T has been asserted on high philosophi- 
cal authority that woman is a problem. 

She is more: she is a cause of problems 

to others. This is not a theoretical state- 

ment. It is a fact of experience. 

Every year, when the sun passes the 

summer solstice, the 


“Two souls with but a single thought,” 


of whom I am so fortunate as to be one, 
are summoned by that portion of our 
united mind which has at once the right 
of putting the question and of casting the 
deciding vote, to answer this conundrum: 
How can we go abroad without crossing 
the ocean, and abandon an interesting 
family of children without getting com- 
pletely beyond their reach, and escape 
from the frying-pan of housekeeping with- 
out falling into the fire of the summer 
hotel? This apparently insoluble ques- 
tion we usually solve by going to camp 
in Canada. 

It is indeed a foreign air that breathes 
around us as we make the harmless, 
friendly voyage from Point Levis to Que- 
bec. The boy on the ferry-boat who ca- 
joles us into buying a copy of Le Moni- 
teur, containing last month’s news, has 
the address of a true though diminutive 
Frenchman. ‘The landlord of the quiet 
little inn on the outskirts of the town 
welcomes us with Gallic effusion as well- 
known guests, and rubs his hands genial- 
ly before us while he escorts us to our 
apartments, groping secretly in his mem- 
ory to recall our names. When we walk 
down the steep quaint streets to revel in 
the purchase of moccasins and water-proof 
coats and camping supplies, we read on a 
wall the familiar but transfermed legend, 
Lenfant pleurs, il veut son Camphoria, 
and recognize with joy the truth that no 
infant who weeps in French can impose 
any responsibility upon us in these days 
of our renewed honey-moon. 

But the true delight of the expedition 
begins when the tents have been set up 
in the forest back of Lake St. John, and 
the green branches have been broken for 
the woodland bed, and the fire has been 
lit under the open sky, and, the livery of 
fashion being all discarded, I sit down at 
a log table to eat supper with my lady 
Greygown. Then life seems simple and 
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amiable and well worth living. Then the 
uproar and confusion of the world die 
away from us, and we hear only the 
steady murmur of the river and the low 
voice of the wind in the tree-tops. Then 
time is long, and the only art that js 
needful for its enjoyment is short and 
easy. Then we taste true comfort, while 
we lodge with Mother Green at the Sign 
of the Balsam Bough. 


I.—UNDER TUE WHITE BIRCHES. 

Men may say what they will in praise 
of their houses, and grow eloquent upon 
the merits of various styles of architect- 
ure, but, for our part, we are agreed that 
there is nothing to be compared with a tent 
It is the most venerable and aristocratic 
form of human habitation. Abraham and 
Sarah lived in it, and shared its hospital 
ity with angels. It is exempt from the 
base tyranny of the plumber, the paper- 
hanger, and the gas-man. It is not im- 
movably bound to one dull spot of earth 
by the chains of a cellar and a system of 
iron pipes. It has a noble freedom of lo 
comotion. It follows the wishes of its 
inhabitants, and goes with them, a trav 
elling home, as the spirit moves them to 
explore the wilderness. At their pleasure 
new beds of wild flowers surround it, new 
plantations of trees overshadow it, and 
new avepues of shining water lead to its 
ever-open door. What the tent lacks in 
luxury it makes up in liberty; or rather 
let us say that liberty itself is the greatest 
luxury. 

Another thing is worth remembering— 
a family which lives in a tent never can 
have a skeleton in the closet. 

But it must not be supposed that every 
spot in the woods is suitable for a camp, 
or that a good tenting-ground can be 
chosen without knowledge and fore- 
thought. One of the requisites, indeed, 
is to be found everywhere in the St. John 
region; for all the lakes and rivers are 
full of clear cool water, and the traveller 
does not need to search for a spring. But 
it is always necessary to look carefully 
for a bit of smooth ground on the shore, 
far enough above the water to be dry, 
and slightly sloping, so that the head of 
the bed may be higher than the foot. 
Above all, it must be free from big stones 


‘““THE LIVERY OF FASHION 


and serpentine roots of trees. A root that 
looks no bigger than an inch-worm in 
the daytime assumes the proportions of 
a boa-constrictor at midnight—when you 
find it under your hip-bone. There should 
also be plenty of evergreens near at hand 
for the beds. Spruce will answer at a 
pinch; it has an aromatic smell; but it is 
too stiff and humpy. Hemlock is smooth- 
er and more flexible; but the spring soon 
wears out of it. The balsam-fir, with its 
elastic branches and thick flat needles, is 
the best of all. A bed of these boughs a 
foot deep is softer than a mattress and as 
fragrant as a thousand Christmas-trees. 
Vou. XCIL—NOb. 545.—74 


BEING ALL DISCARDED.” 


Two things more are needed for the ideal 
camp-ground —an open situation, where 
the breeze will drive away the flies and 
mosquitoes, and an abundance of dry fire- 
wood within easy reach. Yes, anda third 
thing must not be forgotten; for, says my 
lady Greygown, 

‘*T shouldn’t feel at home in camp un- 
less I could sit in the door of the tent and 
look out across flowing water.” 

All these conditions are met in our fa- 
vorite camping-place below the first fall 
in the Grande Décharge. <A rocky point 
juts out into the river and makes a fine 
landing for the canoes. There isa dis- 
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mautled fishing-cabin a few rods back in 
the woods, from which we can borrow 
boards for a table and chairs. <A group 
of cedars on the lower edge of the point 
opens just wide enough to receive and 
shelter our tent. Ata good distance be- 
yond ours the guides’ tent is pitched, and 
the big camp-fire burns between the two 
dwellings. A pair of white birches lift 
their leafy crowns far above us, and after 
them we name the place Le Camp aux 
Bouleaux. 

‘Why not call trees people?—since, if 
you come to live among them year after 
year, you will learn to know many of 
them personally, and an attachment will 
grow up between you and them individ- 
ually.” So writes that Doctor Amabilis 
of wooderaft, W. C. Prime, in his book 
Among the Northern Hills, and straight- 
way launches forth into eulogy of tle 
white birch. And truly it is an admira- 
ble, lovable, and comfortable tree, beau- 
tiful to look upon and full of various 
uses. Its wood is strong to make pad- 
dles and axe-handles, and glorious to burn, 
blazing up at first with a flashing flame, 
and then holding the fire in its glowing 
heart all through the night. Its bark is 
the most serviceable of all the products of 
the wilderness. In Russia, they say, it is 
used in tanning, and gives its subtle, sac- 
erdotal fragrance to Russia-leather. But 
here, in the woods, it serves more primi- 
tive ends. It can be peeled off in a huge 
roll from some giant tree and fashioned 
into a swift canoe to carry man over the 
waters. It can be cut into square sheets 
to roof his shanty in the forest. It is 
the paper on which he writes his wood- 
lanu despatches, and the flexible material 
which he bends into drinking-cups of sil- 
ver lined with gold. A thin strip of it 
wrapped around the end of a candle and 
fastened in a cleft stick makes a practi- 
cable chandelier. A basket for berries, a 
horn to call the lovelorn moose through 
the autumnal woods, a canvas on which 
to draw the outline of great and memo- 
rable fish—all these and many other in- 
dispensable luxuries are stored up for the 
skilful woodsman in birch bark. 

Only do not rob or mar the tree unless 
you really need what it has to give you. 
Let it stand and grow in virgin majesty, 
ungirdled and unscarred, while the trunk 
becomes a firm pillar of the forest tem- 
ple, and the branches spread abroad a 
refuge of bright green leaves for the birds 
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of the air. Nature never made a more 
excellent piece of handiwork. ‘* And if, 

said my lady Grevygown, ‘I should eye; 
become a dryad, I would choose to } 

transformed into a white birch. And 
then, when the days of my life were num 
bered, and the sap had ceased to flow, and 
the last leaf had fallen, and the dry bark 
hung around me in ragged curls and 
streamers, some wandering hunter would 
come in the wintry night and touch a 
lighted coal to my body, and my spirit 
would flash up in a fiery chariot into the 
sky.” 

The chief occupation of our idle days 
on the Grande Décharge was fishing. 
Above the camp spread a noble pool, 
more than two miles in circumference, 
and diversified with smooth bays and 
whirling eddies, sand beaches and rocky 
islands. The river poured into it at the 
head, foaming and raging down a long 
chute, and swept out of it just in front of 
our camp in a merry, musical rapid. It 
was full of fish of various kinds—long- 
nosed pickerel, wall-eyed pike, and stupid 
chub. But the prince of the pool was 
the fighting ouananiche, the little salmon 
of St. John. 

Here let me chant thy praise, thou no- 
blest and most high-minded fish, the 
cleanest feeder, the merriest liver, the 
loftiest leaper, and the bravest warrior of 
all creatures that swim! Thy cousin, the 
trout, in his purple and gold with crim- 
son spots, wears a more splendid armor 
than thy russet and silver mottled with 
black, but thine is the kinglier nature. 
His courage and skill compared with 
thine 
“Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 

unto wine.” 
The old salmon of the sea who begot thee, 
long ago, in these inland waters, became a 
backslider, descending again to the ocean, 
and grew gross and heavy with coarse 
feeding. But thou, unsalted salmon of 
the foaming floods, not landlocked, as 
men call thee, but choosing of thine own 
free will to dwell on a loftier level, in the 
pure, swift current of a living stream, hast 
grown in grace and risen to a better life. 
Thou art not to be measured by quantity, 
but by quality, and thy five pounds of 
pure vigor will outweigh a score of pounds 
of flesh less vitalized by spirit. Thou 
feedest on the flies of the air, and thy 
food is transformed into an aerial passion 
for flight, as thou springest across the 
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pool, vaulting towards the sky. Thine 
eyes have grown large and keen by peer- 
ing through the foam, and the feathered 
hook that can deceive thee must be deft- 
ly tied and delicately cast. Thy tail and 
fins, by ceaseless conflict with the rapids, 
have broadened and strengthened, so that 
they can flash thy slender body like a 
living arrow up the fall. As Lancelot 
among the knights, so art 
thou among the fish, the 
plain-armored hero, the 
sunburnt champion of all 
the water-folk. 
Every morning and 
evening Greygown and I 
would go out for ouana- 
niche, and sometimes we 
caught plenty and some 
times few, but we never 
came back without a good 
catch of happiness. There 
were certain places where 
the fish liked to stay. For 
example, we always look- 
ed for one at the lower 
corner of a big rock, very 
close to it, where he could 
poise himself easily on the 
edge of the strong down- 
ward stream. Another 
likely place was a straight 
run of water, swift, but not 
too swift, with a sunken 
stone in the middle. The 
ouananiche does not like 
crooked, twisting water. 
An even eurrent is far 
more comfortable, for then 
he discovers just how 
much effort is needed to balance against 
it, and keeps up the movement mechan- 
ically, as if he were half asleep. But his 
favorite place is under one of the floating 
islands of thick foam that gather in the 
corners below the falls. The matted flakes 
give a grateful shelter from the sun, I 
fancy, and almost all game-fish love to 
lie in the shade; but the chief reason 
why the ouananiche haunt the drifting 
white mass is because it is full of flies 
and gnats, beaten down by the spray of 
the cataract, and sprinkled all through 
the foam like plums in a cake. To this 
natural confection the little salmon lurk- 
ing in his corner plays the part of Jack 
Horner all day long, and never wearies. 
‘See that belle brow down below 
there!” said Ferdinand, as we scrambled 
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over the huge rocks at the foot of the 
falls; ‘‘ there ought to be salmon there en 
masse.” Yes, there were the sharp noses 
picking out the unfortunate insects, and 
the broad tails waving lazily through 
the foam as the fish turned in the water. 
At this season of the year, when summer 
is nearly ended, and every ouananiche in 
the Grande Décharge has tasted feathers 


THE LUXURY OF A FRENCH COOK. 


and seen a hook, it is useless to attempt 
to delude them with the large gaudy flies 
which the fishing-tackle-maker recom- 


mends. There are only two successful 
methods of angling now. The first of 
these I tried, and by casting delicately 
with a tiny brown trout-fly tied on a 
gossamer strand of gut, captured a pair of 
fish weighing about three pounds each. 
They fought against the spring of the 
four-ounce rod for nearly half an hour be- 
fore Ferdinand could slip the net around 
them. But there was another and a 
broader tail still waving disdainfully on 
the outer edge of the foam. ‘‘ And now,” 
said the gallant Ferdinand, ‘‘ the turn is 
to madame, that she should prove her 
fortune. Attend but a moment, madame, 
while I seek the sauterelle.” 
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This was the second method: The grass- 
hopper was attached to the hook, and 
casting the line well out across the pool, 
Ferdinand put the rod into Greygown’s 
hands. She stood poised upon a pinnacle 
of rock, like patience on a monument, 
waiting for a bite. It came. There was 
a slow, gentle pull at the line, answered 
by a quick jerk of the rod, and a noble 
fish flashed into the air. Four pounds 
and a half at least! He leaped again 
and again, shaking the drops from his 
silvery sides. He rushed up the rapids 
as if he had determined to return to 
the lake, and down again as if he had 
changed his plans and determined to go 
to the Saguenay. He sulked in the deep 
water and rubbed his nose against the 
rocks. He did his best to treat that 
treacherous grasshopper as the whale 
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served Jonah. But Greygown, throug), 
all her little screams and shouts of excit 
ment, was steady and sage. She nev 
gave the fish an inch of slack line; an 
at last he lay glittering on the rocks, with, 
the black St. Andrew’s crosses clear] 
marked on his plump sides, and the ir 
descent spots gleaming on his smal 
shapely head. ‘* Une belle!” said Ferdi 
nand,approvingly,as he administered the 
coup de grace with the handle of the net, 
‘‘and it is madame who has the good 
fortune. She understands well to take 
the large fish—is it not?” Greygown 
stepped demurely down from her pinna 
cle, and as we drifted down the pool in 
the canoe, under the mellow evening sky, 
her conversation betrayed not a trace of 
the pride that a victorious fisher-man 
would have shown. On the contrary, she 
insisted that angling was 
an affair of chance— 
which was consoling, 
though I knew it was not 
altogether true—and that 
the smaller fish were 
as pleasant to catch, and 
better to eat, after all. 
For a generous rival com- 
mend me to a woman. 
And if I must compete let 
it be with one who has the 
grace to dissolve the bitter 
of defeat in the honey of a 
mutual self -congratula- 
tion. 

We had a garden, and 
our favorite path through 
it was the portage lead- 
ing around the falls. We 
travelled it very frequent- 
ly, making an excuse of 
idle errands to the steam- 
boat-landing on the lake, 
and sauntering along the 
trail as if school were out 
and would never keep 
again. It was the season 
of fruits. Nature was re- 
ducing the decorations of 
her table to make room 
for the banquet. She of- 
fered us berries instead of 
blossoms. 

There were the light 
coral clusters of the dwarf 
cornel set in whorls of 
pointed leaves; and the 
deep blue balls of the 
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Clintonia borealis (which 
the White Mountain peo- 
le call the bear- berry, 
ind I hope the name will 
stick, for it smacks of the 
voods, and it is a shame 
to leave so free and wild 
a plant under the burden 
of a Latin name); and 
the gray, crimson-veined 
berries for which the 
Canada May- flower had 
exchanged its feathery 
white bloom; and the 
ruby drops of the twisted- 
stalk hanging like jewels 
along its bending stem. 
On the three-leaved table 
which once carried the 
gay flower of the wake- 
robin there was a scarlet 
lump like a red pepper es- 
caped to the forest and run 
wild. The partridge-vine 
was full of rosy provision 
for the birds. The dark 
tiny leaves of the creeping 
snowberry were all sprinkled over with 
delicate drops of spicy foam. There were 
a few belated raspberries, and, if we chose 
to go out into the burnt ground, we could 
find blueberries in plenty. 

But there was still bloom enough to 
give that festal air without which the 
most abundant feast seems coarse and 
vulgar. The pale gold of the loosestrife 
had faded, but the deeper yeilow of the 
golden-rod had begun to take its place. 
The blue banners of the fleur-de-lis had 
not quite vanished from beside the 
springs, and the purple of the asters was 
appearing. Closed gentians kept their 
secret inviolate, and bluebells trembled 
above the rocks. The quaint pinkish- 
white flowers of the turtle-head showed 
in wet places, and instead of the lilac ra- 
cemes of the purple-fringed orchis, which 
had disappeared with midsummer, we 
found now the slender braided spikes of 
the lady’s- tresses, latest and lowliest of 
the orchids, pale and pure as nuns of the 
forest, and exhaling a celestial fragrance. 
There is a secret pleasure in finding these 
delicate flowers in the rough heart of the 
wilderness. It is like discovering the 
veins of poetry in the character of a guide 
ora lumberman. And to be able to call 
the plants by name makes them a hun- 
dredfold more sweet and intimate. Nam- 
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SEATED CN BUNDLES OF CAMP EQUIPAGE. 


ing things is one of the oldest and sim- 
plest of human pastimes. Children play 
at it with their dolls and toy animals. In 
fact, it was the first game ever played on 
earth, for the Creator who planted the 
garden eastward in Eden knew well what 
would please the childish heart of man 
when He brought all the new-made crea- 
tures to Adam ‘‘ to see what he would 
call them.” 

Our rustic bouquet graced the table un- 
der the white birches, while we sat by the 
fire and watched our four men at the 
work of the camp—Joseph and Raoul 
chopping wood in the distance; Frangois 
slicing juicy rashers from the flitch of ba- 
con; and Ferdinand, the chef, heating the 
frying pan in preparation for supper. 

‘*Have you ever thought,” said Grey- 
gown, in a contented tone of voice, ‘‘ that 
this is the only period of our existence 
when we attain to the luxury of a French 
cook?” 

‘““And one with the grand manner, 
too,” I replied, ‘‘ for he never fails to ask 
what it is that madame desires to eat 
to-day, as if the larder of Lucullus were 
at his disposal, though he knows well 
enough that the only choice lies between 
broiled fish and fried fish, or bacon with 
eggs and a rice omelet. But I like the fic- 
tion of a lordly ordering of the repast. 
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How much better it is than having to eat 
what is flung before you at a summer 
boarding-house by a scornful waitress!” 

** Another thing that pleases me,” con- 
tinued my lady, ** is the unbreakableness 
of the dishes. There are no nicks in the 
edges of the best plates here; and, oh! it 
is a happy thing to have a home without 
bric-a-brac. There is nothing here that 
needs to be dusted.”’ 

‘* And no engagements for to-morrow,” 
Iejaculated. ‘Dishes that can’t be bro- 
ken, and plans that can—that’s the ideal 
of housekeeping.” 

‘* And then,” added my philosopher in 
skirts, ‘“‘it is certainly refreshing to get 
away from all one’s relations for a little 
while.” 

‘*But how do you make that out?” I 
asked, in mild surprise. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with me?” 

“Oh.” said she, with a fine air of in- 
dependence, ‘‘I don’t count you. You 
are not a relation, only a connection by 
marriage.” 

‘** Well, my dear,” I answered, between 
the meditative puffs of my pipe, ‘‘it is 
good to consider the advantages of our 
present situation. We shall soon come 
into the frame of mind of the Sultan of 
Morocco when he camped in the Vale of 
Rabat. The place pleased him so well 
that he staid until the very pegs of his 
tent took root and grew up into a grove 
of trees around his pavilion.” 


Il. —KENOGAML. 


The guides were a little restless under 
the idle régime of our lazy camp, and 
urged us to set out upon some adventure. 
Ferdinand was iike the uncouth swain 
in Lycidas. Sitting upon the bundles of 
camp equipage on the shore, and crying, 


“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,” 


he led us forth to seek the famous fishing- 
grounds on Lake Kenogami. 

We skirted the eastern end of Lake St. 
John in our two canoes, and pushed up 
La Belle Riviére to Hebertville, where 
all the children turned out to follow our 
procession through the village. It was 
like the train that tagged after the Pied 
Piper in Hamelin. We embarked again, 
surrounded by an admiring throng, at 
the bridge where the main street crossed 
a little stream, and paddled up it, through 
a score of back yards and a stretch of 
reedy meadows, where the wild and tame 
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ducks fed together, tempting the sports 
man to sins of ignorance. We crossed 
the placid Lac Vert, and after a carry of 
a mile along the highroad towards Chi 
coutimi, turned down a steep hill and 
pitched our tents on a crescent of silver 
sand, with the long, fair water of Keno 
gami before us. 

It is amazing to see how quickly these 
woodsmen can make a camp. Each one 
knew precisely his share of the enter 
prise. One sprang to chop a dry spruce 
log into fuel for a quick fire, and fell a 
harder tree to keep us warm through the 
night. Another stript a pile of boughs 
from a balsam for the beds. Another cut 
the tent-poles from a neighboring thicket. 
Another unrelled the bundles and made 
ready the cooking utensils. As if by 
magic, the miracle of the camp was ac- 
complished. 

“The bed was made, the room was fit, 

By punctual eve the stars were lit ”— 
but Greygown always insists upon com- 
pleting that quotation from Stevenson in 
her own voice; for this is the way it 
ends— 

“When we put up, my ass and I, 

At God’s green caravanserai.” 

Our permanent camp was another day's 
voyage down the lake, on a beach oppo- 
site the Point Ausable. There the water 
was contracted to a narrow strait, and in 
the swift current, close to the point, the 
great trout had fixed their spawning-bed 
from time immemorial. It was the first 
week in September, and the magnates of 
the lake were already assembling — the 
Common-Csuncilmen and the Mayor and 
the whole Committee of Seventy. There 
were giants in that place, rolling lazily 
about, and chasing each other on the sur- 
face of the water. ‘* Look, m’sieu’!” cried 
Francois, in excitement, as we lay at an- 
chor in the gray morning twilight; ‘‘ one 
like a horse has just leaped behind us—I 
assure you, big like a horse!” 

But the fish were shy and dour. Old 
Castonnier, the guardian of the lake, lived 
in his hut on the shore, and flogged the 
water early and late every day with his 
home-made flies. He was anchored in 
his dugout close beside us, and grinned 
with delight as he saw his over-educated 
trout refuse my best casts. ‘‘They are 
here, m’sieu’, for you can see them,” he 
said, by way of discouragement, ‘‘ but it 
is difficult to take them. Do you not find 
it so?” 
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In the back of my fly-book I discov- 
ered a tiny phantom minnow—a dainty 
iffair of varnished silk, as light as a fea- 
ther—and quietly attached it to the leader 
n place of the tail-fly. Then the fun be- 
van. 

One after another the big fish dashed at 
that deception, and we played and netted 
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them until our score was thirteen, weigh- 
ing altogether thirty-five pounds, and the 


largest five pounds and a half. The 
guardian was mystified and disgusted. 
He looked on for a while in silence, and 
then pulled up anchor and clattered 
ashore. He must have made some in- 
quiries and reflections during the day, 
for that night he paid a visit to our camp. 
After telling bear stories and fish stories 
for an hour or two by the fire, he rose 
to depart, and tapping his forefinger sol- 
emnly upon my shoulder, delivered him- 
self as follows: 

‘*You can say a proud thing when you 
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go home, m’sieu’—that you have beaten 
the old Castonnier. There are not many 
fishermen who can say that. But,” he 
added, with confidential emphasis, *‘c’était 
votre sacré p'tit poisson qui a fait cela.” 

That was a touch of human nature, my 
rusty old guardian, more welcome to me 
than all the morning’s catch. Is there 


STREAM. 


not always a ‘‘confounded little min- 
now” responsible for our failures? Did 
you ever see a school-boy tumble on the 
ice without stooping immediately to re- 
buckle the strap of his skates? And 
would not Ignotus have painted a mas- 
terpiece if he could have found good 
brushes and a proper canvas? Life’s short- 
comings would be bitter indeed if we 
could not find excuses for them outside 
of ourselves. And as for life’s successes 
—well, it is certainly wholesome to re- 
member how many of them are due toa 
fortunate position and the proper tools. 
Our tent was on the border of a coppice 
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A BOAT-SONG. 


of young trees. It was pleasant to be 
awakened by a convocation of birds at 
sunrise, and to watch the shadows of the 
leaves dance out upon our translucent 
roof of canvas. All the birds in the bush 
are early, but there are so many of them 
that it is difficult to believe that every 
one can be rewarded with a worm. Here 
in Canada those little people of the air who 
appear as transient guests of spring and 
autumn in the Middle States are in their 
summer home and breeding-place. War- 
blers, named for the magnolia and the 
myrtle, chestnut-sided, bay-breasted, blue- 
backed, and black - throated, flutter and 
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creep along the branches 
with simple lisping mus 
Kinglets, ruby - crown 
and golden-crowned, tin 
brilliant sparks of li! 
twitter among the tree 
breaking occasionally in 
clearer, sweeter song 
Companies of  redpolls 
and crossbills pass chirp 
ing through the thickets 
busily seeking their food 
The fearless familiar chick 
adee repeats his name mer 
rily, while he leads his 
family to explore every 
nook and cranny of the 
wood. Cedar-waxwings, 
sociable wanderers, arrive 
in numerous flocks. The 
Canadians call them *ré 
collets, because they wea 
a brown crest of the same 
color as the hoods of the 
monks who came with 
the first settlers to New 
France. They area song 
less tribe, although their 
quick reiterated call as 
they take to flight has 
given them the name of 
chatterers. The beautiful 
tree-sparrows and the pine 
siskins are more melodi 
ous, and the slate-colored 
juncos flitting about the 
‘amp are as garrulous as 
chippy- birds. All these 
varied notes come and go 
through the tangle of 
morning dreams. And 
now the noisy blue-jay is 
salling ‘‘thief-thief-thief !” 
in the distance, and a pair 
of great pileated woodpeckers with crim- 
son crests are laughing loudly in the 
swamp over some family joke. Listen! 
what is that harsh creaking note? Itisthe 
ery of the Northern shrike, the stealthy 
butcher of the forest, who catches little 
birds and impales them on sharp thorns. 
At the sound of his voice the concert closes 
suddenly and the singers vanish into thin 
air. The hour of music is over; the com- 
monplace of day has begun. And there 
is my lady Greygown, already up and 
dressed, standing by the breakfast table 
and laughing at my belated appearance. 
But the birds were not our only musi- 
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cians at Kenogami. French Canada is one 
of the ancestral homes of song. Here 
you ean still listen to those quaint ballads 
which were sung centuries ago in Nor- 
mandie and Provence. ‘‘A la Claire 
Fontaine,” ‘‘ Dans Paris y a-t-une Brune 
plus Belle que le Jour,” *‘ Sur le Pont 
d Avignon,” ‘‘ En Roulant ma Boule,” 
‘‘ La Poulette Grise,” and a hundred other 
folk-songs linger among the peasants and 
voyageurs of these Northern woods. You 
may hear 
“ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine !”" 
and 
“Tsabeau s’y proméne 
Le long de son jardin,” 

chanted in the farm-house or the lumber- 
shanty, to the tunes which have come 
down from an unknown source, and never 
lost their echo in the hearts of the people. 

Our Ferdinand was a perfect fountain 
of music. He had a clear tenor voice, 
and solaced every task and shortened 
every voyage with melody. 

‘* A song, Ferdinand, a jolly song,” the 
other men would say, as the canoes went 
sweeping down the quiet lake. And then 
the leader would strike up a well-known 
air, and his companions would come in 
with the refrain, keeping time with the 
stroke of their paddles. Sometimes it 
would be a merry ditty: 

“My father had no girl but me, 
And yet he sent me off to sea. 
Leap, my little Cécilia.” 
Or perhaps it was: 
“I’ve danced so much the livelong day,— 
Dance, my sweetheart, let’s be gay,— 
I've fairly danced my shoes away, 
Till evening. 
Dance, my pretty, dance once more; 
Dance until we break the floor.” 
But more frequently the song was touched 
with a plaintive, pleasant melancholy. 
The minstrel told how he had gone into 
the woods and heard the nightingale, and 
she had confided to him that lovers are 
often unhappy. The story of La Belle 
Francoise was repeated in minor ca- 
dences-—-how her sweetheart sailed away 
to the wars, and when he came back the 
village church bells were ringing, and he 
said to himself that Francoise had been 
faithless, and the chimes were for her 
marriage; but when he entered the 
church it was her funeral that he saw, 
for she had died of love. It is strange 
how sorrow charms us when it is distant 
Vou. XCI.—No. 545.—75 
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and visionary. Even when we are hap- 
piest we enjoy making music 


“Of old, unhappy, far-off things.” 


‘“What is that song which you are 
singing, Ferdinand?” asks the lady, as 
she hears him humming behind her in 
the canoe. 

‘‘ Ah, madame, it is the chanson of a 
young man who demands of his blonde 
why she will not marry him. He says 
that he has waited long time, and the 
flowers are falling from the rose-tree, and 
he is very sad.” 

‘* And does she give a reason?” 

‘* Yes, madame—that is to say a reason 
of a certain sort; she declares that she is 
not quite ready; he must wait until the 
rose-tree adorns itself again.” 

‘‘And what is the end—do they get 
married at last?” 

“But I do not know, madame. The’ 
chanson does not go so far. It ceases 


with the complaint of the young man. 
And it is a very uncertain affair —this 
affair of the heart-—is it not?” 

Then, as if he turned from such per- 
plexing mysteries to something plain and 
sure and easy to understand, he breaks 
out into the jolliest of all Canadian songs: 


“My bark canoe that flies, that flies, 
Hola! my bark canoe!” 


III.—THE ISLAND POOL, 

Among the mountains there is a gorge. 
And in the gorge there is a river. And in 
the river there is a pool. And in the pool 
there is an island. And on the island, for 
four happy days, there was a camp. 

it was by no means an easy matter to 
establish ourselves in that lonely place. 
The river, though not remote from civ- 
ilization, is practically inaccessible for 
nine miles of its course by reason of the 
steepness of its banks, which are leng 
shaggy precipices, and the fury of its cur- 
rent, in which no boat can live. We 
heard its voice as we approached through 
the forest, and could hardly tell whether 
it was far away or near. There is a per- 
spective of sound as well as of sight, and 
one must have some idea of the size of a 
noise before one can judge of its distance. 
A mosquito’s horn in a dark room may 
seem like a trumpet on the battlements; 
and the tumult of a mighty stream heard 
through an unknown stretch of woods 
may appear like the babble of a moun- 
tain brook close at hand. 
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But when we came out upon the bald 
forehead of a burnt cliff and looked 
down we realized the grandeur and 
beauty of the unseen voice that we had 
been following. A river of splendid 
strength went leaping through the chasm 
five hundred feet below us, and at the 
foot of two snow-white falls, in an oval 
of dark topaz water, traced with curves 
of floating foam, lay the solitary island. 

The broken path was like a ladder. 
‘* How shall we ever get down?” sighed 
Greygown, as we dropped from rock to 
rock; and at the bottom she looked up, 
sighing, ‘‘I know we never can get back 
again.” There was not a foot of ground 
on the shores level enough for a tent. 
Our canoe ferried us over, two at a time, 
to the island. It was about a hundred 
paces long, composed of round coggly 
stones, with just one patch of smooth 
sand at the lower end. There was nota 
tree left upon it larger than an alder- 
bush. The tent-poles must be cut far up 
on the mountain-sides, and every bough 
for our beds must be carried down the 
ladder of rocks. But the men were gay 
at their work, singing like mocking-birds, 
After all, the glow of life comes from fric- 
tion with its difficulties. If we cannot 
find them at home we sally abroad and 
create them, just to warm up our mettle. 

The ouananiche in the island pool 
were superb, astonishing, incredible. We 
stood on the cobble-stones at the upper 
end and cast our little flies across the 
sweeping stream, and for three days the 
fish came crowding in to fill the barrel of 
pickled salmon for our guides’ winter use; 
and the size of the ‘‘ biggest fish ” stead- 
ily mounted —four pounds, four and a 
half, five, five and three-quarters. ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely almost six pounds,” said Ferdinand, 
holding the scales; ‘‘ but we may call him 
six, m’sieu’, for if it had been to-morrow 
that we had caught him, he would certainly 
have gained the other ounce.” And yet, 
why should I repeat the fisherman’s folly 
of writing down the record of that mar- 
vellous catch? We always do it, but we 
know that it isa vain thing. Few listen 
to the tale, and none accept it. Does not 
Christopher North, reviewing the Sal- 
monia of Sir Humphry Davy, mock and 
jeer unfeignedly at the fish stories of that 
most reputable writer? But, on the very 
next page, old Christopher himself mean- 
ders on into a perilous narrative of the 
day when he caught a whole cart-load of 
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trout in a Highland loch. Incorrigib|e. 
happy inconsistency! Slow to believe 
others, and full of sceptical inquiry, foud 
man never doubts one thing—that some 
where in the world a tribe of gentle read 
ers will be discovered to whom his fis} 
stories will appear credible. 

One of our days on the island was 
Sunday—a day of rest in a.week of idle 
ness. We had a few books; for there are 
some in existence which will stand the test 
of being brought into close contact with 
nature. Are not John Burroughis’s cheer 
ful, kindly essays full of woodland truth 
and companionship? Can you not carry 
a whole library of musical philosophy in 
your pocket in Matthew Arnold’s volume 
of selections from Wordsworth? And 
could there be a better sermon for a Sab 
bath.in the wilderness than Mrs. Slosson's 
immortal story of Fishin’ Jimmy ? 

But, to be very frank about the matter, 
the camp is not stimulating to the studi- 
ous side of my mind. Charles Lamb, as 
usual, has said what I feel: ‘‘I am not 
much a friend to out-of-doors reading. 
I cannot settle my spirits to it.” 

There are blueberries growing abun- 
dantly among the rocks—huge clusters of 
them, bloomy and luscious as the grapes 
of Esheol. The blueberry is nature’s com 
pensation for the desolation of forest fires. 
It grows best where the woods have been 
burned away and the soil is too poor to 
raise another crop of trees. Surely it is 
an innocent and harmless pleasure to 
wander along the hill-sides gathering 
these wild fruits, as the disciples once 
walked through the fields and plucked the 
ears of corn, never caring what the Phar- 
isees thought of that new way of keeping 
the Sabbath. 

And here is a bed of moss beside a 
dashing rivulet, inviting us to rest and be 
thankful. Hark! There isa white-throat- 
ed sparrow, on a little tree across the 
river, whistling his afternoon song, 


“Tn linkéd sweetness long drawn out.” 


Down in Maine they call him the Pea- 
body-bird, because his notes sound to them 
like Old—man—Péabody, péabody, péa- 
tbody. In New Brunswick the Scotch set- 
tlers say that he sings Lést—lost—Keén- 
nedy, kénnedy, kennedy. But here in his 
Northern home I think we can under- 
stand him better. He is singing again 
and again, with a cadence that never 
wearies, ‘‘ Sweet—sweet—Cdnada, Cdna- 
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da, Canada!” The Canadians, when they 
came across the sea, remembering the 
nightingale of southern France, baptized 
this little gray minstrel their rossignol, 
and the country ballads are full of his 
praise. Every land has its nightingale, 
if we only have the heart to hear him. 
How distinct his voice is—how personal, 
how confidential, as if he had a message 
for us! 

There is a breath of fragrance on the 
cool shady air beside our little stream 
that seems familiar. It is the first week 
of September. Can it be that the twin- 
flower of June, the delicate Linnea 
borealis, is blooming again? Yes, here 
is the threadlike stem lifting its two 
frail pink bells above the bed of shining 
leaves. How dear an early flower seems 
when it comes back again and unfolds 
its beauty in a St. Martin’s Summer! 
How delicate and suggestive is the faint, 
magical odor! It is like a renewal of the 


dreams of youth. 
‘* And need we ever grow old?” asked 
my lady Greygown, as she sat that even- 
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ing with the twin-flower on her breast, 
watching the stars come out along the 
edge of the cliffs and tremble on the hur- 
rying tide of the river. ‘* Must we grow 
old as well as gray? Is the time coming 
when all life will be commonplace and 
practical, and governed by a dull ‘of 
course’? Shall we not always find ad- 
ventures and romances, and a few blos- 
soms returning, even when the season 
grows late?” 

** At least,” I answered, ‘‘ let us believe 
in the possibility, for to doubt it is to de- 
stroy it. If we can only come back to 
nature together every year, and consider 
the flowers and the birds, and confess 
our faults and mistakes and our unbelief 
under these silent stars, and hear the river 
murmuring our absolution, we shall die 
young, even though we live long: we 
shall have a treasure of memories which 
will be like the twin-flower, always a 
double blossom on a single stem, and 
carry with us into the unseen world some- 
thing which will make it worth while to 
be immortal.” 


CHINA. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


LL of us in America recollect the 
LX. brilliant marriage of Miss Benedict 
to Tieh-li-chang, of the Chinese Legation 
at Washington. If we were curious about 
the Chinese, what better could we do than 
follow the consequences of that brilliant 
union, which took one of ourselves far 
behind the heavy curtains that hang be- 
tween us and the ancient, undisturbed 
usages of the Chinese? 

The sensation that Mr. Tieh made was 
great. His stately figure, his calm face 
with its babylike complexion, his splendid 
costumes of silk and satin—even the men 
recall the marked impression these caused 
him to make. Mr. Tieh came to Wash- 
ington to give us satisfaction for a mas- 
sacre of missionaries in China. He was 
sufficiently skilful to appease Uncle Sam 
with a large offer of money, and to sat- 
isfy his own home officials, who cared 
much less for money than for the primary 
purpose of Chinese diplomacy, which is 
to get out and keep out of trouble. That 
mission ended, he accepted a bribe and a 
promise of stock and commissions for 
interesting himself in a grand Yankee 


scheme for building railroads in China. 
That was a mistake. He had been in 
Europe before being sent here. He had 
staid too long away from home, and had 
become poisoned with what we call prog- 
ress. The calculations of those who had 
visions of 400,000,000 of Chinamen pay- 
ing half a dollar a year in railway fares 
unsettled his judgment. Mr. Tieh wrote 
to his home office about the plan, and one 
of the leading statesmen there replied 
that he could not understand the scheme, 
and that it would be too much to ask 
him to study it for nothing. Thereupon 
Mr. Tieh told the American promoters 
that $100,000 forwarded to Peking would 
arouse official interest in the scheme. 
Quite properly, as affairs are managed 
under the present dynasty, he sent $50,000 
to China, and kept the rest for his trouble. 
Sanguine about the railway scheme, pet- 
ted by society, courted by beauty, and 
praised by the leaders in our official life, 
Tieh was a very happy man. His satis- 
faction shone through his blandness, and 
sounded through his pretty phrases. and 
laughter at the dinners he gave. 
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He rode about with Ethel, the daugh- 
ter of ‘‘Carwheel” Benedict, of Pitts- 
burg, and fascinated her. A score of 
other foolish girls, more or less rich and 
beautiful, openly envied her. This urged 
her to feel secure in her judgment of the 
situation, and she became engaged to Mr. 
Tieh. The newspapers spread broadcast 
the tidings of this brilliant match, and 
presently the reading public was dazzled 
by the accounts of the grand wedding 
and the bewildering contents of the 
bride’s twenty-one trunks. 

But there was a jarring note that was 
never sounded in public; that rung in the 
ears of the most favored few between the 
betrothal and the wedding. That was 
the angry, absurdly violent opposition of 
‘*Carwheel” Benedict. He was nothing 
but a business man, as he said himself, 
though many declared him extraordinary 
at that. Having heard of the project to 
gridiron China with rails, he had con- 
cluded that the matter might some day 
closely concern him, so, very character- 
istically, he studied all that has been 
written about China as thoroughly as if 
he expected to make a bid for the pur- 
chase of that country. All the authori- 
ties agreed that the money in use by the 
people was the cash of infinitesimal val- 
ue; that the modes of travel nearly every- 
where were by barrow and boat; that the 
highways were rivers, canals, and foot- 
paths; that the spirit of the people was 
opposed to progress; and that were re- 
form to take root there a thousand rev- 
olutionary steps must precede railroad- 
ing. 
“That Tieh is either a knave or a 
fool,” said he. ‘‘ What! build railroads 
in a country that has not yet got wagon 
roads? It is like giving a bicycle to a 
baby that has not learned to walk.” 

But when, at the end of his reading, 
his daughter wrote to him that she was 
engaged to Mr. Tieh, and was the envy of 
all smart society, and would like to be 
congratulated, he was furious. He or- 
dered his daughter to break off the match. 
He sent her the Abbé Huc’s travels in 
China, with certain pages turned down, 
and Williams’s Middle Kingdom, and 
Smith’s Chinese Characteristics, wherein 
other authors are substantiated in saying 
that a wife in China is variously called 
‘“my stinking woman” and ‘“‘my dull 
thorn.” He marked passages, he turned 
down page corners, and he grew more 
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and more angry with each passage that 
he called to her attention. Ina few days 
he received her reply, on pink paper, 
scented. It said that he was the same 
dear old papa and he must think China a 
terrible place, but the books he had sent 
her were written about coolies and la 
borers, whereas her husband was a gen 
tleman by nature and a nobleman in 
rank. The last half of Edith’s letter was 
final and unanswerable, because it an 
nounced that Mr. Tieh was not likely 
ever to live in China, being a diplomat 
by profession, and, moreover, that if he 
were to go to the moon she must go with 
him, because she ‘‘ loved him madly, dis- 
tractedly,” etc., ete.,‘‘ and what would he 
have thought if her mamma’s papa had 
written such a letter to mamma when 
mamma was engaged to him?” Mr. Ben- 
edict would accept no argument or any 
answer save a promise of obedience. He 
made desperate efforts to bring her to 
his senses, if I may coin an expression. 
But he only succeeded in wounding her 
spirit and her feelings. The unfortunate 
episode ended with the brilliant wedding, 
which the father did not attend, though 
all the other Benedicts were there. 

The statesman in Peking who received 
the fee of $50,000 was so pleased with the 
preliminary nibble at this great American 
scheme that he laid the project before ev- 
erybody at court, taking great pains to 
have it understood that he had no inter- 
est in it, that it was Tieh’s idea solely, 
and that Tieh was enthusiastic and had 
gone into the project heart and soul. 
Now, to propose the building of a rail- 
way in China is almost like proposing 
total abstinence from strong drink in 
Russia. It is nearly like proposing to es- 
tablish the custom of kissing as a form 
of salutation in Japan. There is a little 
railway in China, but it is the toy of a 
single great man so deep in the favor of 
China’s real ruler, the Dowager Empress, 
that he alone would dare to maintain it. 
And even he had to order the destruction 
of a second tiny railway, as soon as he had 
built it, outside of the province of Chihli, 
which he governs. As soon as the Em- 
press and the several ‘‘ boards” of her 
lieutenants in the government could re- 
cover from their surprise at the prop- 
osition they ordered Mr. Tieh home in 
disgrace. Because nobody likes to do 
disagreeable things in China and because 
the breaker of bad news is more than apt 
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to be credited with responsibility for that 
which he seems so eager to announce, 
no one told Tieh to come home. 

The blow was softened by his being or- 
dered to go to France, there to remain 
until the Chinese officials in Paris should 
receive important letters concerning his 
future duties. While Mrs. Tieh was left 
in London, her liege lord married again, 
this time taking for his second wife a 
French widow of means, an elderly wo- 
man, who lived quietly, and whose wed- 
ding in the country made no noise in the 
fashionable (or any other) world. Soon 
afterward the Chinese Minister at Paris 
delicately hinted that there was a rumor 
that Mr. Tieh was in deep disgrace at 
home over the railway project. And 
Tieh saw by the words and tone that the 
rumor had substantial basis. He speedily 
set sail from England for Ling-pu, his 
home, having both his wives on the steam- 
er. He was graciously pleased to post- 
pone introducing the French wife to the 
American one until the second day out, 
and we leave the reader to imagine the 
feelings of both—of the former Miss 
Benedict upon receiving the deep and 
cruel blow, and of the French woman 
upon discovering that she was not only 
one of two wives, but the second one— 
though she was not aware then that in 
China a second wife is ne wife at all. Mr. 
Tieh took a state-room to himself, order- 
ing his luggage moved out of his wife’s 
cabin and the French woman’s goods 
moved in. ‘Call her your maid; it will 
be only the truth,” he said to his wife. 

During the long voyage, by way of Suez 
and India, Mrs. Tieh did not once speak 
to the miserable French wife, though the 
French woman used to throw herself at 
the feet of the beautiful American and 
beg her forgiveness and friendship. Prin- 
cipally because of her contempt for Num- 
ber Two, and to some extent because she 
had only a boarding-school, bowing ac- 
quaintance with French, Mrs. Tieh re- 
mained silent, wooden, apparently uncon- 
scious of the other’s existence. She up- 
braided Tieh at first, but he warned her 
she would never cease to regret it if she 
presumed to question his conduct, with 
which no fault could be found by his peo- 
ple. He told her that he only married 
the second wife for her money. He as- 
sured her that such a wife was, in the 
eye of the Chinese law, a concubine, and, 
in fact, a servant. He said that only in 
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ease of a certain peculiar and great mis- 
fortune on the part of a real wife could a 
second wife ever be raised to a respectable 
position in a Chinese household. He did 
not explain to her that this overwhelm- 
ing ill luck might easily become her lot, 
since it consisted solely in the failure of 
a wife to gather children around her— 
male children, of course, for girls do not 
count. The situation was relieved at 
Shanghai, for the French wife was not 
allowed to rest there. While Mr. and 
Mrs. Tieh went to a hotel, she was hurried 
on to Ling-pu, to be installed in Mr. Tieh’s 
walled mansion in the Chinese nine- 
tenths of the city. With her went a China- 
man, charged to obtain for his master and 
Mrs. Tieh a fine European house in the 
foreign quarter of Ling-pu. 

The absence of the Number Two wife, 
the gallantry of Mr. Tieh, and, more than 
all, the charms of Shanghai, quieted the 
worst fears and doubts of the young bride. 
Shanghai is a gay deceiver. Its European 
bund, or business street, upon the water's 
edge, makes it seem the most pretentious 
small city in all the world. It gives to 
tens of thousands their first impressions 
of China—all false ones, for Shanghai is 
not a part of China, but is a republie by 
itself. As Mrs. Tieh saw to the unstrap- 
ping of her trunks in the great hallway 
of the semi-European, semi-tropical hotel, 
her spirits and her hopes came flying back. 
She looked over her trunks upon the palms 
and glorious flower beds of the hotel court. 
She looked into her trunks with half her 
mind wandering back to the first view 
she had of Shanghai—its noble harbor, 
dotted with homelike steamers and pretty 
men -of-war, before a noble avenue of 
stately merchant palaces. And then she 
saw her beautiful new gowns and her 
cherished store of bridal linen and lace, 
and she remembered her mother’s handi- 
work in packing the boxes, the delighted 
exclamations of her girl friends as they 
handled and inspected the treasures. Re- 
membrances of her first undimmed hopes 
swept into her mind, and with them came 
a golden prospect of parties and balls and 
choice society in this new, undreamed-of 
China, this Shanghai-China, which looked 
to her as civilized as London, and more 
beautiful even than Washington. After 
luncheon she went for a drive with her 
husband; upon the Bubbling Well Road 
they were going. Pretty name. Beauti- 
ful China! all sunshine and flowers and 
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beauty. 
was in! 

Their carriage was a lordly victoria. 
Upon the box sat two servants in a pretty 
white livery of cotton, broadly bordered 
with red. The clothes they wore were of 
Chinese cut, and their braided pigtails 
hung down behind almost upon the front 
seat of the carriage. Victorias, landaus, 
and cabs swept by upon the spick-and- 
span boulevard beside the water in state- 
ly procession. She saw the public flower- 
garden, the beautiful bay-side park, alive 
with Chinese nurses and barelegged Eng- 
lish children; saw the pretty band-stand, 
the red-turbaned Sikh policemen, fierce 
and swart and seemingly eight feet high. 
She saw the colossal business houses and 
go-downs—not so tall as they would be 
in Chicago, but very broad upon the 
ground. She saw the huge inviting club- 
house, the English church, the more Eng- 
lish city-hall, the endless lines and 
swarms of Chinese coolies trotting along, 
bearing burdens on bamboo poles, chant- 
ing as they walked and worked. And 
then the carriage turned into a side street 
full of very attractive modern European 
shops. Why! Shanghai was a little Paris 
transplanted to China, she thought. And 
she could not tell how much or how 
little was European, how much or how 
little was like the rest of China. Sud- 
denly the little street of jewellers’ shops, 
great furnishing shops, photograph gal- 
leries, and all the rest broadened into the 
wide ‘‘maloo,” and became altogether 
Chinese—a fine boulevard bordered with 
low white and black and red shops, hung 
with lanterns, capped with roofs of black 
tiling, swarming with Chinamen. And 
they were not the spare, bullet-headed, 
aged-faced Cantonese that she had seen in 
America, but handsome, large, stout, pink- 
faced people, good to look upon. So she 
came to the race-course, and in the mid- 
dle of a colony of inviting villas in bow- 
ery gardens saw the Country Club, with 
its tennis swards and pretty ladies sipping 
ices under spreading trees. 

I fear she forgot the French wife, for- 
got the mysterious misfortune that might 
reduce her to shame in her own house- 
hold, forgot everything except the jubi- 
lant letters she planned to send home 
about charming old China, the realm of 
the Son of Heaven—as seen in Shanghai. 
On and on rolled the carriage over the 
smooth hard road, under the trees beside 


Lord! what a whirl her mind 
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the villas set in parklike grounds. 


Pre S- 
ently she found herself overtaking car 
riage-loads of beautiful Chinese women. 
prettier far than the women of Japan, as 
she saw them, riding, for many are very 
beautiful until they are seen to try to 


walk. Mr. Tieh seemed proud to talk of 
them. He did not say that they were 
singsong girls, tea- house women, conc 
bines—all slaves, and worse. She never 
could have guessed it, for in China al] 
women appear modest and shy, and have 
babylike, calm faces. They wore splendid 
silks made into loose coats, little aprons, 
and broad trousers beautifully worked at 
the bottoms. Their dimpled faces were 
sometimes a trifle too much powdered, but 
their hair—that she really envied them. 
It was jet-black, and sleek and shining. 
In her coils, behind, each lady carried 
many pretty stick-pins of gold or silver or 
enamel; on the sides of each one’s head, 
above each ear, were glorious ornaments 
of tiny pearls and jade-stones, in row upon 
row, making a fan-shaped mass that cov 
ered the whole side of the head. Many 
of these ornaments were made of tiny 
natural buds and flowers to imitate white 
pearls and green jade. Most of the wo- 
men were bareheaded. A few wore a 
band of black siik over their brows, with 
a jade-stone button or twoin front. Three 
miles out there was a group of tea-gar- 
dens, and into the gates of these the 
pretty China women drove, 

A day dream lasts longer than a night 
dream. This one gradually melted away. 
Mr. Tieh staid away at night, and came 
back early in the morning with talk of 
having spent his nights dining in the 
company of singsong girls. He did not - 
mean to be brutal; he intended to edu- 
cate her in Chinese ways. He did not 
explain to her that Chinese gentlemen 
often dine in singsong houses, and that 
the feasts are innocent, as a rule, except 
for their surroundings. He allowed her 
to think what she pleased. The only 
ladies who called upon her or were kind 
to her were the wife of the hotel-keeper 
and her daughters. It seemed to her 
that they were sad in her presence, that 
they wanted to sympathize with her. 
Yet they were very lively when they 
talked to others. No Chinese men paid 
their respects to her; and of all the men 
in Shanghai, only the French Consul- 
General and an attaché of the American 
consulate visited her. Both were mar- 
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ried, but neither offered to make her ac- 
quainted with his wife. One of these 
men evidently pitied her, and one seemed 
not to respect her. She walked or rode 
alone among the shops. She cried more 
and more in her room, alone. She could 
not bear to look at her trunks. She left 
only one open—the one she used on board 
ship. The others she ordered strapped 
up. She thanked God she had not wait- 
ed, but had written home when first she 
reached Shanghai. 

Pride struggled against an acknow- 
ledgment of her worst fears, even to her- 
self; but at last, weighted by the dread 
that she had lost caste among Europeans 
by her brilliant wedding, she asked the 
hotel-keeper’s wife to be frank with her. 

‘*T fear, my dear,” said Mrs. Great- 
heart, ‘‘that you have separated your- 
self from other Europeans—white people, 
I mean, you know, dear. There is an 
impenetrable wall between the races. 
They meet only as traders and as masters 
and servants. You must be happy here- 


after with your husband's people, and the 
more you reconcile yourself to your new 
life with them the more nearly happy you 
will be.” 

Sadly, grown ten years older in as 


many days, she settled herself in her new 
home in Ling-pu. It was a modern, Eu- 
ropean house, three stories high. The 
Chinese servants used the ground-floor. 
The parlors were one flight up. The two 
or three bedrooms were upon the top 
story. Mr. Tieh heaped the parlors with 
a magnificent collection of old bronzes 
and porcelain, robbing his Chinese home 
to make hers the finer. She could, even 
at first, appreciate the beauty of the lan- 
terns and candelabra hanging from the 
ceiling in orderly rows, and the heavy 
carved chairs and tables of teak-wood 
seemed to her beautiful appointments. 
For these Tieh cared little, but over his 
jars and vases of hawthorn and famille 
vert and sang de boeuf, and over his 
‘* marble-stone landscapes,” set in beauti- 
ful stands and frames, he was enthusiastic. 
He taught her their charms, their costly 
beauties. He remained not over-ardent 
or demonstrative, but polite, attentive, and 
reasonably considerate. An Englishman 
named Beebe, a prosperous tea-merchant, 
called, and Mrs. Tieh was not only in- 
vited down to help entertain him, but she 
returned his calls with her husband. 

She saw that in permitting this he de- 
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ferred to European custom only where 
Europeans were concerned. He had many 
distinguished Chinese callers, whose com- 
ing and going she watched from her bed- 
room windows. They were mandarins 
of various ranks, who came with crashing 
gongs and banners and feathers and gor- 
geous red umbrellas of state. She saw 
their Falstaffian retainers trot up in strag- 
gling disorder. She saw them lean their 
great banners, fans, and tablets against 
the opposite wall, and squat about on their 
heels and dispute and chatter, while their 
master’s Sedan chairs were set down and 
tilted up behind so as to half throw out 
each great visitor in his garish silks of 
peacock hues. A dream of all she had 
read of Eastern magnificence was de- 
stroyed-—but she thought most of the fact 
that she was never called to welcome 
these distinguished friends. 

Mr. Beebe was, like Mr. Tieh, a collec- 
tor of ancient Chinese art works. When 
the Tiehs visited him they met his Chi- 
nese wife and her little half-caste boy and 
girl. It would be truer to say that Mrs. 
Tieh met them, for the mandarin ignored 
the woman. He gave her no character 
when he spoke of her. 

**Even if I do her injustice,” he said, 
‘*I wonder at her presuming to appear 
in her husband's reception-room when 
guests are there. If you were a Chinese 
woman, my dear, I would never appear 
in the streets with you, and many men in 
my place would not take meals with you 
or permit you to enter their apartments. 
You would have your own quarters, and 
your place would be with the women.” 

She stood on tiptoe and tried to look 
squarely into his bland face as she re- 
plied, ‘‘ You will never try to make a 
Chinese wife of me, love, will you?” 

‘*When our son is born I will make 
you to rank with a princess in Europe,” 
he said, adding, “if I escape from Peking 
with my head.” 

While the two men were together, Mrs. 
Beebe brought tea for Mrs. Tieh, and sweet- 
ened cakes, and softly ingratiated herself 
into the good-will of the American, so 
soon to be all but friendless, alone, and 
forlorn in that wilderness of superabun- 
dant humanity. The China woman wait- 
ed upon her husband and heard his com- 
mands in a way that impressed Mrs. Tieh 
as very peculiar. She moved softly about, 
like a cat, holding her eyes down and ut- 
tering no sound save of assent, even when 
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fault was found with her. She seemed 
anxious to efface herself from even her 
own consideration, to consider herself of 
no more consequence than her shoes, or 
her nationality. She lived only to serve 
her husband, and whether or not the old 
saying is true, that 
“China is a land of flowers without scent, 

Of men without hearts, and women without souls,” 


she could not have been a truer, more de- 
voted wife if she had heaped upon him 
those caresses which were evidently as 
foreign to her nature as sensation is to a 
statue. 

‘*T belong to my husband,” she once 
said to Mrs. Tieh; ‘‘I am different from 
you. He paid a great deal of money for 
me. 

This was no explanation of her man- 
ners. The fact was that she bore herself 
exactly as all wives do and must, in China, 
whatever their origin or rank. 

Mr. Tieh showed a very friendly inter- 
est in the elder of the Beebe children, a 
typical half-caste boy with narrow Asiatic 
eyes that shone with Western intelligence. 
For the girl, a queer little dark-faced crea- 
ture who did not match her English frock, 
Tieh evidently cared not at all. 

‘‘How fortunate you are to have a 
son!” said he; ‘‘that is better than ali 
the other things we love put together.” 

‘*But I am such a barbarian as to be 
equally fond of my daughter,” Beebe re- 
plied. The mandarin shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

Mrs. Tieh noticed that the little half- 
caste girl was the one who was most 
frequently upon the father’s lap and in 
his arms, yet the Chinese mother, all pa- 
tience with the boy, was frequently un- 
kind and unjust to the girl. She called 
to the boy, but pulled the girl rudely 
when she wanted her. She reproved the 
lad gently at times, but the girl was often 
cuffed. Sometimes, when the American 
woman held out her arms for the little 
girl, the mother pushed the child aside 
and offered her son to be petted. She 
stared when Mrs. Tieh persisted in fond- 
ling the gentle little girl. Thus, day by 
day, the bride of the brilliant Washington 
wedding learned the ways of the people 
among whom she was to end her life. 
She had been weeks in Ling-pu before she 
thought of opening her trunks. 

And even then she did not open them. 

‘*T want you to inquire about the Eu- 
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ropean physicians here,” said her hus. 
band, one day. ‘‘ Ascertain who is best 
among them, that I may send for him 
It must be to the best that you will send 
if one is needed while I am in Peking. 
More and more do my countrymen ad- 
mit that our knowledge of medicine js 
practically none at all, and that when 
serious illness overtakes us it is to your 
doctors that we must turn. Millions of 
our people—mandarins and peasants alike 
—are doctored every year by the medi- 
cal missionaries. When ason is born to 
me I want the best doctor here to have 
charge of your health, and of the baby’s 
also during his infancy.” 

“I do not like the English church 
here,” said Mrs. Tieh. Not a soul that 
attended it had so much as bowed to her 
‘*T have meant to ask you—may I con 
tinue to worship as a Christian, publicly, 
and may I try the mission services?” 

‘*As you please,” said Mr. Tieh. ‘| 
would be very glad if you could adopt 
my beliefs, but I am more liberal than 
the Chrisiians. Worship as you like; 
about that I do not care, but that you 
should choose your doctor at once I am 
very anxious.” 

The selection of a physician haying 
been mrade, he declared himself in readi- 
ness to go to the capital to meet his ac- 
cusers and defend himself against the 
charges that had been lodged against him. 
With much ceremony, he brought his 
mother and his second wife and all the 
Chinese servants from his Chinese home 
to make the acquaintance of his wife. 
They came in a great procession, in Sedan 
chairs and on foot, and remained in the Eu- 
ropean house two days and nights, stow- 
ing themselves, as only Heaven knows 
and the Chinese can understand, in com- 
pact masses about the house at bedtime. 

‘‘As to my mother,” Mr. Tieh said, in 
a light tone that did not altogether veil 
his seriousness, ‘‘ you doubtless under- 
stand how we regard our parents—wor- 
ship, them, I believe the Christians call 
our devotion. I told you, Mrs. Tieh, that 
one of the seven reasons for putting aside 
a wife was talkativeness. Disrespect to 
a husband's parents is another sufficient 
cause, and one that is unpardonable.” 

‘“*T need not be told of my duty toward 
my husband's mother,” said she. ‘‘ Your 
custom is ours in that respect; it is al- 
most universal.” 

For answer the mandarin put a hand 


A SKETCH IN BUBBLING-WELL ROAD. 


gently under his wife’s chin and turned 

her face up to his as he said, *‘ Give your- 

self a son to ‘ worship’ you, and nothing 

can ever mar our jewelled happiness.” 
His mother was a typical old woman 

of that country, stout and slightly bald, 

with teeth that were pushed out beyond 
Vou. XCI.—No. 545.—76 


her lips. She and the servants were 
upon such terms of intimacy that young 
Mrs. Tieh was astonished. The old lady 
and her women supped, gossiped, quar- 
relled, laughed, and played together as if 
all were on an equality. The old woman 
sat beside her daughter-in-law and studied 
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her, by sight at first, and then by feeling. 
Whatever she discovered and thought she 
prattled out to the servants. She pinched 
the young wife’s face and neck and arms, 
and plucked at her dress, her collar and 
cuffs, and even her shoes. Fortwo whole 
days the young American surrendered 
herself to this process, submitting at one 
time to an extraordinarily intimate exam- 
ination of her person and clothing, also 
in the presence of the giggling, empty- 
minded servants. She even assisted and 
slightly encouraged the old woman, mean- 
ing to be dutiful, and realizing that she 
was merely the victim of purely infantile 
curiosity, such as would prompt a little 
girl to dress and undress a new doll. In 
America she had looked forward to show- 
ing her husband's mother the beautiful 
treasures of lace, lingerie, outer dress, and 
ornament in her trunks, but somehow 
she had lost interest in her trunks. 

She had reason to console herself when 
she looked at the poor French wife, who 
came, still weeping, with the servants. 
She seemed worse off than the servants, 
and lower in the social scale. The old 
woman was harsh to her, the servants 
mocked at her and shoved her about, and, 
to her horror, Mrs. Tieh observed that she 
seemed continually under the influence 
of strong drink. 

The visit over, Mr. Tieh bade adieu to 
both households, and began an absence 
that lasted nearly a year. His wife felt 
herself practically alone among the mill- 
ions of China. Letters from him, almost 
telegraphically brief, told her at first that 
his life was in danger. His enemies were 
strong and high in favor, and bent upon 
his ruin and death. He could not get a 
hearing or a trial, but his money was be- 
ing poured out in fees and bribes. Then 
came a messenger authorized to carry 
away full half of his collection of rare 
bronzes and porcelains. ‘* You must de- 
cide what to keep,” he said, ‘‘ but for ev- 
ery piece you keep you must part with 
one. My Chinese house has already been 
emptied of all its ornaments. All my 
fortune has gone, and that which I got 
with my second wife must soon follow. 
I am being squeezed for the purchase of 
every privilege—even to obtain my rights. 
I may not have enough to buy my free- 
dom, but I have made certain that I shall 
escape decapitation.” There was neither 
word nor tone of rebellion or regret, He 
put the situation to her in all its base- 
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ness, yet philosophically. ‘‘ Believe m 
he wrote, *‘ I am most concerned at bei) » 
so long separated from you. In best En; 
lish, ‘I love you.’ I pray for a son 
She was not surprised at his plight. He 
had told her the Chinese axiom, *‘ Bette» 
be thrown to the tigers than enter a cou 
of justice.” He had known men to have 
to spend a fortune to see the Empero, 
after the Emperor had commanded then, 
to come to him. In a week of imprison 
ment at Peking, he said, he had known 
a disgraced official to spend 50,000 taels 
($65,000) for the necessary privileges of 
seeing friends, writing letters, and pre- 
paring to defend himself before his ac 
cusers. 

Much of Mrs. Tieh’s experience during 
her grass-widowhood the reader foresees. 
She was young and pretty, and the Euro- 
pean men in Ling-pu—fifty or sixty in 
all— paid. her marked attention. Their 
women overlooked her. Had she been 
of that disposition she might have floated 
along, more or less precariously, in an at- 
mosphere of gallantry; she might have 
even forced herself into some of the homes 
of the merchants and officials. As it was, 
the indifference of the women cut into 
her soul. She was so forlorn, so lonely, 
yet she knew herself to be a proud and 
honorable woman, who, if she had blun- 
dered, had injured no one but herself. 
She could not conceive how the sister- 
hood of women could contain ones so 
cruel. She turned to the missionaries, 
after praying upon her bent knees that 
she might among them all find one, at 
least, upon whom she could shower the 
wealth of affection which was as strong 
in her as life itself. 

Here she also met disappointment. 
Those in Ling-pu were not what she had 
imagined them. In her heart she coined 
a new phrase to account for them. They 
were ‘‘ American peasants,” she thought. 
They inhabited a choice little corner be- 
yond the thick part of the city—still with- 
in the fortified walls, and yet among open 
fields and greenery. From adistance one 
could see their roofs and cloudlike trees 
peering over the walls that protected them 
and their pretty gardens, for they lived as 
we used to think—before the days of tene- 
ments—that all Americans must insist 
upon living, in elbow-room and comfort. 
She and the missionary women exchanged 
many calls, but their views and habits of 
life were not at alllike hers. Not one of 
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the families was of the notable little 
band that holds up to the astute, cere- 
monious, and dignified Chinese true mod- 
els of the refinement and intelligence of 
Christendom. These were American coun- 
try folk, sent out upon a wave of enthu- 
siasm upon a misunderstanding of the 
Chinese needs. Mrs.Tieh and they would 
have had almost nothing in common in 
America or England; they had little more 
in China, 

Her best friends were Mr. and Mrs. 
3eebe, and presently Sam Beebe went 
away to England upon a long visit. Then 
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the strangely mated women consoled one 
another in so far as it was possible for a 
mere doll of a China woman to comfort 
and entertain a bright American. One 
great service Plumblossom Beebe did for 
Mrs. Tieh that the latter knew nothing of. 
She kept that lady’s servants from in- 
sulting her. The Chinese, both high and 
low, are apt to show what disrespect they 
feel. They even study how to humiliate 


those whom they do not respect, and they 
have reason to pride themselves upon the 
ingenuity with which they devise means 
for expressing their contempt so that the 
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victim of it shall not suspect the indigni- 
ties. They do not do this from cowardice, 
but to justify their contempt. They ar- 
gue that to be insulted and not to know 
it is proof that no better treatment is 
merited. In a thousand ways the young 
American wife excited their criticism or 
contempt. She was a barbarian, prima- 
rily, and one who did not know their lan- 
guage. She appeared to them almost 
unsexed, because she did not live with 
women like all other women. She did not 
lounge with the servants, and smoke, and 
play dominoes and chess, and sip tea and 
chatter gossip and scandal—like a lady. 
She had a Sedan chair with bearers, but 
would not use it. Instead, she actually 
walked about the streets, like a coolie wo- 
man, among the shops and the men. All 
this was bad enough, but there was worse: 
she did forbidden, terrible things. She 
touched men-folk, and allowed them to 
touch her, just like—well, never mind 
what, but certainly not like a good wo- 
man. This they all knew. They had 
seen her shake hands with male callers 
at the front door, coming and going. She 
had been seen to permit Mr. Beebe to hold 
her hand while he (pretended?) to exam- 
ine a ring upon her finger. They had— 


and this was next to being unspeakable 


—seen her kiss her husband—in public! 
But, after all, what could be expected of 
one whose only Chinese friends were 
‘rice Christians” — pretended converts, 
who made believe they were Christians 
for the sake of getting ‘‘ chow” and work 
and money from the “ foreign devil joss- 
pidgin people”? So these servants wait- 
ed upon her in ways that were intended 
to insult her—not properly dressed, with- 
out using the ceremonious language that 
they should. And she was unaware of 
the insults, and thus lowered herself still 
more in their minds. Gentle, doll-like 
Mrs. Beebe noted all this, and labored like 
a hero to correct it. She went among the 
servants, surreptitiously, and reasoned 
with them—storming like a virago more 
often than she trusted to logic or plead- 
ing. She knew the way to treat them, 
and things improved under her manage- 
ment. She told them, out of whole cloth, 
marvellous tales of the wealth of their 
mistress, of her high rank at home, her 
wonderful education and literary ability 
in her own country. On the other hand, 
she urged Mrs. Tieh to distribute presents 
among the servitors — presents that she 
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chose for Mrs. Tieh to purchase, and t}).:; 
caused all the humble friends of the s 
vants to envy them. 

But while Mrs. Tieh was unconscio 
of her own dishonor at home, she w 
also ignorant of any and every joy i 
life. She was the most miserable woman 
in China, except the French Number Two 
wife, who was drinking herself to deat) 
in Tieh’s other house. She felt ill, and 
her melancholy preyed upon her. At 
last she opened her trunks and ransacked 
them. She took from one a purse that 
contained twenty-five golden double- 
eagles, and this she put in her pocket 
She sent for a Shanghai newspaper, and 
studied the advertisements of the steam 
ship departures. She took from: various 
trunks a handsome present for each wo 
man and girl in the missionary quarter. 
She liad resolved to run away, to go 
straight to Pittsburg, and fling herself 
upon her knees before her father and ad- 
mit her folly. But it would be a week 
before she could get a steamer. 

Before that week was spent her plans 
were altered. Sunlight saw her no more. 
She kept in-doors, and a doctor was her 
daily visitor. Plumblossom Beebe slept, 
a half-hour at a time, beside her. Word 
was despatched to Peking, and the state 
prisoner sent back an enthusiastic letter 
calling down blessings upon his jadelike 
wife, and breathing fabulous prophecies 
about his son, his golden joy. So much 
stress was laid upon the event, so much 
excitement and congratulation went on 
in-doors, that the sick woman was afraid 
to think what might have been the situ- 
ation had her offspring been a girl, to be 
ushered in with lamentation and regret. 

She had been on her feet and about the 
house for something more than a fort- 
night when word came from her husband 
that what art treasures he still possessed 
must be sold to provide means for his 
mother and himself and herself. ‘‘I can 
turn to no one but you to sell the things 
as they must be sold, piecemeal,” he 
said. ‘‘It is not only that you alone 
will be interested in getting the most 
from them. You are. the only one I 
know who will not rob me.” He told 
her what curio-dealers to go to, and he 
bade her never accept less than double 
the best offer the dealers made for each 
article she presented. She had her purse 
and its gold in her pocket. She remem- 
bered that when the baby was but three 
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days old she had asked for her common 
dress and’ had taken the purse from it, 
covertly, and had kept it thereafter under 
her pillow. Now that ske saw the strait 
to which her husband had been reduced 
she thought only of clinging the closer 
to her little treasure. Bus with her baby 
in her arms in her Sedan chair, high 
above the shoulders of the antlike crowds 





WITH THE CURIO-SHOPS. 


in the narrow dirty streets, she carried 
the porcelain, the bronzes, the marble- 
stone pictures, and the paintings, one by 
one, to the curio-dealers, who gather the 
solidified echoes of China’s dead golden 
eras of past magnificence, and scatter 
them among the palaces of the newer 


world. She had no pride to lose. She 
did not care, perhaps because she knew 
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that no Europeans would be likely to 
hear of what she was doing. A maid 
rode behind her in another chair to do 
the chaffering, or sometimes Mrs. Beebe 
went as interpreter. And Mrs. Tieh not 
only became acquainted with the curio- 
shops, which are among the most inter- 
esting shops in China, but she learned 
more Chinese than she had picked up in 
all other ways in a year. 

She soon noticed that a typical curio- 

shop—there were three or four in Ling-pu 
—was distinguishable by the great and 
incongruous variety in its display. Such 
a shop would be fashioned like the others 
—an open room, with a railing across the 
front, with carved lions’ heads on the 
gate posts, and with a counter bearing 
nothing except a show-case. But on the 
shelves and on the walls were goods such 
as were to be seen elsewhere only in pri- 
vate dwellings—jars, vases, bronzes, dishes, 
scroll pictures, marble-stone panels, gods, 
porcelain stools, carved ivory, and who 
can say what was not there in the lines of 
ornament and finery? In the little show- 
case at one end of the counter was a jum- 
ble of the little things that were on sale— 
mandarin hat buttons, seals, ear - rings, 
pendants, charms, snuff-bottles of every 
earthly thing that bottles may be made 
of, carved lacquer, carved ivory, carved 
bone and bamboo, carved beads. On the 
shelves were the ceramic treasures of 
those dead artificers who had no equals 
in the world. These were of white ware, 
solid or figured; of solid or figured blues 
or yellows or greens or crackle-ware; of 
streaked pottery, of sang de boeuf, cloi- 
sonné, five-color work, famille rouge, fa- 
mille verte, hawthorn-—all taking the 
forms of jars, bowls, ink-pots, placques, 
panels, cups, flasks, and all mounted on 
carved stands of teak or in carved frames 
or in ingeniously fashioned boxes. Be- 
fore the front railing stood the inevitable 
mob of staring Chinese, gathered to look on 
at the foreign woman, and not to be driv- 
en away, because they were within their 
rights. Behind the counter was the mer- 
chant, in what are called ‘‘ long clothes” 
and an “‘ official” cap. He wore round 
black-rimmed goggles, and on his right 
hand carried four long curled-up yellow 
finger-nails—from nine to a dozen inches 
long if straightened out—and a massive 
jade-stone ring on the joint of his thumb 
—to prove himself above the need to do 
manual labor. 
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If such a trader spoke pidgin-Englis 
he disparaged whatever she offered, ss 
ing, ‘‘ Ah, velly bad cargo—no belong « 
——belong velly new,” just as the next day 
he would offer the same article, with « 
admiring noie made by sucking throug), 
his teeth, as *‘ velly fine cargo; velly o\. 
—no belong new, no belong cheap. You 
buy, my losee money.” Once when shi 
succeeded in getting a hundred dollars 
gold, for a splendid great jar, two buyers 
from London came in, and secured it for 
twice and a half that sum. She heard 
one say to the other that they had not 
done well. ‘‘ It won’t fetch above a thou 
sand at ’ome,” he said, ‘and I ‘ate to get 
less than ten times what I lay out on 
these things.” 

After a time Mr. Tieh returned —graver 
than before, but still a philosopher—nei 
ther angry nor cast down. He would sit 
for hours beside the cradle of his son, and 
when he spoke to his wife it was only 
about the boy. After a fortnight he told 
her, with that phlegm that distinguishes 
his race, that she must move to his mo- 
ther’s house, and that he meant to sell 
what was in the European dwelling. His 
ruin was complete, he said, and when she 
reached her new home with his mother 
she was shocked at its bareness. It had 
been sacked. The door to it was the gate 
in the wall. That opened upon a very 
large court, at one side of which was an 
elaborate Chinese garden. Facing the 
court was the reception hall, still as it 
should be, with its chairs—and a table 
between each pair—along either wall, 
with its raised dais and cushions at the 
head of the room, and its lanterns in rows 
overhead. The carving that bordered this 
open end of the house showed in what 
fine style the family had lived, But his 
apartments—his private reception-room 
and his bedchamber—wereall but stripped. 
And when she came to the women’s house, 
behind the second bare court, she saw that 
his people had indeed descended to pov- 
erty bordering upon want. Though she 
knew she must share not only that pov- 
erty but the life of his other women, she 
grieved for him. She-felt her purse in 
her pocket. She hugged her baby boy 
almost spasmodically. She whispered to 
him that she was going to make him proud 

of her. And she sought her husband 
in his room and handed her purse to 
him, saying: “‘ That is all Ihave. Take 
it. When it is gone there are all my 











ALONE 


trunks full of finery that I shall never 
need again, and—perhaps—I can write to 
my people for help.” 

“Thank you,” said he, quite calmly. 
‘““You need have no fear. I shall be 
richer than ever very soon. My friends 
and I will have our turn again.” 

Now she was face to face with Chinese 
life—hand in hand with it. It was pos- 
sible for her to accept this fate, because, 


IN CHINA. 
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air came a wailing, heart-piercing voice, 
that cried continually: 

‘*Come back! Come back!” 

And from the ground, apparently from 
the front court, came the response, in a 
piercing, plaintive tone: 

‘I will come back! I will come back!” 

For hours the two cries sounded with- 
out interruption, and with such a doleful 
effect that the American woman was 


LITTLE FERRY-BOATS. 


in heart and mind, she lived only for her 
baby boy. Relegated to the women’s 
building, she lived with old Mrs. Tieh 
and the servant-women. She ate Chinese 
food, and followed the national customs 
in all things but three—she still wore her 
European dress, she had a bedroom to 
herself, and she ate with her husband 
and without being obliged to wait upon 
his mother. Of her many strange expe- 
riences, none, at first, was more strange 
than that which accompanied the death 
of the French woman. On the night 
when it was understood that the poor 
abused woman was certain soon to die, 
Mrs. Tieh was awakened by an unearthly 
noise above her head. From the upper 


alarmed at first and then immeasurably 


saddened. Her alarm ceased when her 
husband came to her and said that the 
French woman was dying, and that he 
was infinitely glad, because all his bad 
luek—his recall from Paris, imprison- 
ment, and ruin—dated from his marriage 
with her. He did not know that he had 
found his wife awake only because the 
ghastly sound without had disturbed her; 
that even then she was listening, not to 
him, but to the incessant calling and its 
never-ending echo: 

‘**Come back!” ‘‘I will come.” 

‘““What is it—that dreadful calling?” 
she asked. 


‘*Oh, that?” he said. ‘‘ Those are the 
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calls of my servants to the French wo- 
man’s spirit. I see that you do not 
understand. This is a China custom. 
When a person is dying we do our best 
to prevent it in that way. Of the three 
spirits that inhabit each of our bodies, two 
leave it at death, one to go to heaven and 
one to remain in the house with the ances- 
tral tablet. We call to the soul, the spirit 
that is to go to heaven, not to go. One 
servant goes upon the roof and calls, 
another goes to a distance and replies. 
It cheers the family to hear the response, 
‘| will come back.’ At times it proves 
true—where the dying one recovers. I 
suppose it appears to you ‘one piecee 
foolo-pidgin,’ as your merchants say.” 

** No,” she said; ‘* but it frightened me 
sO. 

The crushed spirit did not return in 
this ease. It effected an escape from as 
wretched an existence as this earth can 
bring, for such was that of this poor old 
woman who had been victimized in body, 
soul, and purse. Precisely five weeks 
after her death a ceremonious banquet 
was prepared, and all the family gath- 
ered to receive a visit from her spirit, 
and to feast and toast it. A place was 
set for it at a separate table—a little 
table in a corner of the room. Dishes of 
all the food the others were to eat were 
on that table, with a samsu cup, chop- 
sticks, everything that she should have 
had in life. The family assembled and 
sat by the feast and ate and listened. 
Whatever noise should occur—the creak- 
ing of a door, the nibbling of a rat, the 
snapping of the dried wood in any piece 
of furniture—was to be taken to indicate 
the noise of her arrival. Such is Chinese 
custom. Within half an hour after all 
had assembled, the little pet dog of the 
household came to the wall of that part 
of the house and scratched himself so 
that his leg knocked, knocked, knocked 
against the wood- work. 

‘She is here!” cried the old mother. 

“Yes,” said the rest, and all rose and 
turned toward the unoccupied table and 
emptied their cups of heated rice wine. 

One other long interview did Mr. Tieh 
have with his wife after the talk on the 
night of the death-chant. It was when 
he came to her room at night and told 
her that he had been assiduously at work 
to restore himself to favor, and had suc- 
ceeded. Again his poor unworthy feet 
were on the ladder of imperial favor, he 








said. He was ordered to superintend 
some river improvement and _ bridge 
building on the Soo-chow River. He 
would begin to pile up riches again, slow 
ly from this post, but faster if he retain 
ed official favor. He could not take her 
with him, and he must be absent many 
months. 

‘*T am sorry you told me this to-night,” 
she said. ‘*‘Had you come to-morrow— 
see here. These are what I would have 
worn.” 

She threw upon a table a complete suit 
of silken Chinese cléthes. 

‘*My apple blossom!” he cried. ‘*‘ My 
piece of priceless jade-stone! Are you 
going to be a Chinese?” 

‘* Nothing less—nothing else!” she 
said,and kissed him. ‘I must not speak 
falsely to you. It is my boy who has 
won me to his country. I am complete- 
ly won; I am his slave.” 

He murmured delight and approval. 
He was visibly surprised. She rattled on: 

‘‘Tam going to learn your language, 
your classics, your best literature — for 
him. An aged missionary is to teach 
me.” 

‘** But,” said he, frowning a little, ‘‘ one 
thing he must not learn from you. He 
must not be taught to despise my—what 
shall I say—my superstitions. He must 
be wholly Chinese.” 

‘**He shall learn your beliefs from his 
mother also,” she said. ‘*No one else 
shall teach him anything; no one but 
you. I will study your religion as I 
never studied my own, and not until he 
is old enough to discriminate will I com- 
ment upon it.” 

‘*T will trust you,” said the mandarin. 
‘*Fit him to be a scholar. That is the 
path to preferment and station. But 
what about your religion?” 

‘*T must take care that he respects it,” 
she said. 

**More,” said Tieh. ‘‘ You will do 
much more. Teach him the life and say- 
ings of your Jesus. That will accord 
precisely with the truest, wisest teachings 
of our philosophers. You will do him 
good by impressing the life of -your great 
teacher upon his mind.” 


The story of the results of the brilliant 
wedding at Washington is told in so far 
as it concerns or connects with Europe- 
an interests. Mrs. Tieh becqme a China 
woman. 








QUEEN VICTORIA’S 


BY J. R. 


ORD BYRON, in his Hours of Idle- 
4 ness, was among the first in modern 
times to eulogize the scenic grandeurs of 


the Dee-side Highlands. To Ballaterich, 
on their eastern threshold, the poet, when 
some eight years old, was taken from 
Aberdeen to recover from an attack of 
scarlet fever, and, in all likelihood, to 
drink the waters of adjacent Pannanich, 
then in high medicinal repute. But the 
‘*Golden Age” on Dee-side—and there is 
good metallic reality in the expression— 
must be held to date from the advent of 
royalty, in 1848, when Queen Victoria 
and her Prince Consort, like the child 
Byron, sought, on distinguished medical 
advice, a sanatorium on the banks of the 
Dee. At that time the fame of Panna- 
nich Springs was on the decline, and the 
tide of health and pleasure seekers had 
all but forsaken upper Dee-side, seeing 
that the wilds of Braemar, however grand 
and attractive their scenery, afforded but 
scanty, if any, accommodation to visitors, 
and Balmoral, now a household name in 
Britain, was, with its lands, the bare un- 
frequented shooting-box of a Highland 
laird or lessee. Thus, at an opportune 
Vou. XCI.—No. 545.—77 
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period, living personal attractions of the 
highest social order were added to the 
grand natural charms of the country. 
Public conveyances were established, ho- 
tels built, and general tourist accommo- 
dation, the outcome of a comparative and 
growing wealth, multiplied a hundred- 
fold; and now streams of loyal, imitative, 
and, it must be owned, inquisitive sub- 
jects, ever increasing with the years, roll 
past or linger on the flanks of the royal 
abode, at Ballater and Braemar. 

Dee-side, as a whole, now ranks in tour- 
ist esteem with ‘‘The Lake Country ” and 
“The Trosachs”; but the scope of this 
paper must be confined to Balmoral, its 
august owner, her life there, the rocks 
and glens and grand old hills that bind 
her widowed fancy to their sublime and 
rugged breast. 

Balmoral may be said to lie in the 
centre of the Dee-side Highlands, walled 
round at varying distances by the frown- 
ing giants of the Grampian Mountains, 
the oldest and highest land in these isles: 
for, 

“When Britain first at Heaven’s command 

Arose from out the azure main,” 
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the jagged and towering crest of ‘‘ dark 
Loch-Na-Gar,” which stands so close aud 
grim a sentinel to the palace, was almost 
the first patch of earth to greet the realms 
of day. Old geologically, the Braes of 
Mar can boast of historical associations 
of comparative antiquity. What consti- 


tutes the woof of their history to-day 
was a-weaving a thousand years ago, 
when the old Scottish kings, whose names 
are scarcely heard of now—Kenneth the 
Grim, Maleolm II., the feeble Duncan and 
his murderer Macbeth of tragic fame, and 
Malcolm III. (Cean-Mohr, or Big Head), 


MILLS NEAR BALMORAL, 


had their hunting- grounds, and spent 
their hours of relaxation up among the 
mountains we mean to visit. History, as 
by common remark, is here repeating it- 
self. For nearly fifty years the subject 
of our paper has been closely associated 
with the sorrows and joys of the British 
court. These same hilly solitudes of Mar, 
that may have deepened the piety of Cean- 
Mohr's saintly Margaret, now chain the 
almost undivided affections of Victoria 
the First. Balmoral is her home every 
year from the middle of May to that of 
June, and again from the latter end of 
August to the snows at the very close 
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of November—nearly five months in al). 
The May visit began since the decease of 
the Prince Consort. 

In former times Balmoral and lands 
belonged to the Farquharsons of Invere, 
—a dozen miles up river—a wild, cattle- 
reeving, throat- cutting, cateran clan. 
From them it passed into the hands of 
the Earls of Mar, and formed a part of 
their great territorial forest. After the 
attainture of the thirty-ninth earl for the 
business of the °15, the government dis 
posed of this part of Mar to the Earl of 
Fife, from whose trustees, again, Sir Rob- 

ert Gordon, brother of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, who was 
Premier, 1852-5, held a lease 
of it at his decease in 1848, 
when H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort purchased the re- 
version, and later the estate 
of 10,000 acres, for £31,500. 
The present magnificent 
castle was then reared in 
place of the old one, and 
all passed by will, at the 
Prince’s death, to the Queen, 
who has since added, at a 
fabulous price, the great 
pine forest lands of Bal- 
lochbuie from Farquharson 
of Invercauld. 

Her Majesty has set forth 
at length in Leaves from 
our Journal of Life in the 
Highlands her “first im- 
pressions” of Balmoral, in 
which, with a description 
of the old castle, we have 
a clew to what the royal 
pair were here seeking, 
and, as tlhe sequel showed, 
so abundantly found. ‘‘It 
was so calm,” she says, 

‘*and so solitary, it did one good as one 
gazed around, and the pure mountain air 
was most refreshing. All seemed to 
breathe freedom and peace, aud to make 
one forget the world and its sad tur- 
moils.” 

Balmoral was in many respects a de- 
sirable purchase. All the ‘ evictions” 
likely to be required to provide scope and 
pasture for red deer were already accom- 
plished. There was no agricultural ques- 
tion to face, for there were not two hun- 
dred acres arable on the estate. The deer 
forest was in a fair state of productive- 
ness, the river famous for its salmon, 
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LAWN FRONT OF THE PALACE OF BALMORAL. 


the climate bracing, the situation lovely. 
There was but one item in the sum of 
desirability likely to prove unsatisfactory. 
That was the human subject; not the one 
on the Balmoral estate, for he amounted 
to nothing of a more independent value 
than a gamekeeper, but the poor, proud, 
idling Highlanders on the adjoining es- 
tates, that eked out a precarious living by 
whiskey -smuggling and stag - poaching. 
Polite in manner and profuse in loyalty, 
he loved not only his Queen, who hon- 
ored his mountain fastnesses with her 
presence, but he had an almost equal at- 
tachment to her deer, game, and fish. 
There was but one way of obviating any 
unpleasantness on this head, and the 
Queen and her Consort wisely took it. 
The game laws were not invoked. The 
most expert poachers and smugglers were 
taken into the royal service, and became 
trusted and trustworthy dependents.* 
The remaining surplus population had 
perforce to seek new vocations beyond 
sea. Court atmosphere, influence, and 


* It is but fair, however, to explain that among 
Highlanders even of the present day the habits of 
smuggling and poaching carry no moral taint. Forty 
years ago the odor of either contraband was the only 
proof of enterprise that the time and the country 
could afford. 


example have gradually metamorphosed 
the native character. The Queen, on her 
part, has left nothing undone that could 
educate, raise, and excite the native to 
higher aims than his own narrow glens 
and barren hills could inspire. Schools 
were built and maintained; a library 
was instituted; comfortable dwellings, in 
elegant profusion, took the place of turf 
cabins. In all these respects the Queen 
has proved a model land-owner. 

As soon as Balmoral was fairly in hand, 
the adjoining, much larger, and more val- 
uable estate of Abergeldie, with its castle, 
was leased from the Gordons of that 
house; and another property contiguous 
to that again, called Birkhall, and belong- 
ing to the same family, was purchased for 
the Prince of Wales out of the immense 
revenues accruing to him during his mi- 
nority. The house on the Birkhall prop- 
erty is far too small for the Prince and 
his following, and when on Dee-side he 
always lives at Abergeldie Castle. The 
three properties, two owned and one 
leased, with the addition of Ballochbuie 
Forest, the finest and oldest wood in Scot- 
land, stretch on the south ‘side of the 
river Dee from Ballater on the east to 
within a short distance of Braemar on 
the west—about sixteen miles in all, 
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With an average breadth of say five miles, 
this gives an extent of eighty square miles 
entirely devoted to recreation, in the shape 
of rock, hill, wood, and water, well stock- 
ed with red and roe deer, game, and fish. 
Of these the red deer are most highly 
prized, and are, as a rule, reserved for 
princely guests. 

Now, with the palace as a starting- 
point and base for every excursion, and 
the river Dee, on which it is situated, 
with its parallel lines of excellent roads, 
as the main artery of communication, 
we shall endeavor to make some slight 
acquaintance with the main topographi- 
cal features of Queen Victoria's Highland 
home. 

Balmoral Castle is unique among her 
palaces. Situated on a gentle bend of 
the silvery Dee, and embowered among 
trees, with spacious lawns, dotted in turn 
with wooded knolls and lines of shrub- 
bery, the castle rears its glistening snow- 
white proportions in regal, almost chill 
magnificence. The general plan is said 
to have been the Prince Consort’s own. 
[ts architecture is in the castellated Scot- 
tish baronial style, but it is the dazzling 
whiteness of the granite, the acme of 
finish and good taste everywhere appar- 
ent, the graceful, flowing, fairylike lines 
of its contour, with the regal coloring of 
the roof relieved by golden-tipped towers, 
that emphatically mark it as the home of 
majesty. A closer inspection lends an 
additional feeling of great strength and 
durability, which is enhanced by the im- 
mense blocks of native granite piled far 
and high in the walls, which are smooth 
as can be without polish, and jointed 
without a trace of lime or cement. 

The view from the Queen’s windows 
westward, or up river, is, in her own 
words, ‘“‘exceedingly fine.” First par- 
terres played over by polished granite 
fountains, and guarded by couched red 
deer in bronze; then circular lines of ter- 
races descending to half a mile of park in 
transverse undulations, bounded by the 
river, beyond which miles of billowy 
hill- tops fade away into the character- 
istic ‘‘blue” of the far-off Highlands. 
In front of the royal family’s facade 
stretches a beautiful lawn with clumps 
of trees and shrubs, and an exquisite 
flower garden in the not far distant hol- 
low, from which there starts up with 
almost perpendicular abruptness a hill 
clothed to the top with birches, through 


the green foliage of which stream the 
warm yellow-browns of the moss, shaded 
here and there with darker tints of the 
purple heath. 

On this hill, called Craig-Gowan, there 
is reared, after the Highland custom, a 
imposing and substantial cairn of dry 
stones in commemoration of every roya 
marriage in the family. Hence also blaze 
forth to all the country round bonfires in 
honor of any great national event. The 
first of these was for the fall of Sevastopol. 

Immediately to the rear of Craig- 
Gowan rises the higher Craig-Lourachan 
(Foxes’ Hill), capped by a large pyramid 
of dry dressed granite to the memory of 
Albert the Good. The idea, if nothing 
else about it, is Egyptian. It is a mere 
mole-hill compared with Cheops, but the 
workmanship and material are excellent. 
A built-in tablet, with an inscription end- 
ing in a text that has sorely exercised 
the narrow orthodoxy of a schismatic 
section of the Scottish Church, leaves to 
future generations no room for doubt as 
to the signification of the monumental 
pile. One, however, can imagine a Bel- 
zoni or a Layard from the antipodes, 
two thousand years hence, rifling its in- 
terior, and finding, to his prying disgust, 
nothing save a viscera of roadway mac- 
adamizing. Contrary to what one sup- 
poses down below, less difficulty is expe- 
rienced in climbing the hill than in 
sealing its pyramid, which does not ex- 
hibit a stairlike arrangement of its suc- 
cessive courses. There is no rest for the 
sole of the foot on its inclined sides; no 
means of reaching its apex except by lad- 
ders. From the hill-top the view of the 
Dee Valley is pleasantly extensive, and 
of an August forenoon the Queen rides 
thither to ‘‘survey her empire and be- 
hold her home,” to drink in the wild 
sweetness of her hills and their honey- 
scented heath, and—who can doubt?—to 
muse on the chastening sorrow of her life. 

Looking around us from this ‘‘ spectral 
mount,” we turn at first a startled gaze 
to the cloud-kissing summit of by far the 
loftiest of the surrounding mountains, 
towering aloft to the southwest, in the 
gigantic dark blue mass of Loch-Na-Gar, 
streaked with eternal snows, gashed, 
pointed, pinnacled, and disembowelled 
where the rays of the morning sun are 
reflected from its glacier-polished ribs. 
Lofty and supercilious, while far excel- 
ling the minor heights clustering and 
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clinging like buttresses at its base, Loch- 
Na-Gar stands a solitary sentinel to ma- 
jesty —the grandest and most famous, 
though not the highest, of the Scottish 
Alps. The Queen at the end of her first 
week at Balmoral in 1848 made its ascent, 
reaching the summit, like many a one 
else, to find it enveloped in a drifting, 
drenching Scottish mist, which often so 
tantalizingly swoops down just as you 
reach the Cac-Cearn-Beag, shutting off 
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sea to the northeast and north, while 
across the Moray Firth we can desery the 
paps of far-off Caithness! All round from 
north to south on the west there is ay 
unbroken sea of mountain-tops as high as 
the one whereon we stand. The fairer 
half of *‘ bonnie Scotland” lies around. 
Her Majesty in her “* journal ” records 
at some length this her first, and, if we 
mistake not, her last save one, ascent: 
but, strange to say, she makes no refer- 





LOCH-NA-GAR. 


the extensive enchanting panorama, and 
making a prolonged stay on the summit 
impossible, and the descent exceedingly 
dangerous. In such a mist the writer 
has often shuddered when he unwitting- 
ly strayed to within a pace or two of the 
fissured precipices and yawning gulfs 
with 1300 feet of sheer fall. 

Ona very clear day the view from its 
extensive summit is in keeping with the 
grand appearance, height, and extent of 
the mountain itself. Far as the shores 
of the Firth of Forth on the south, with 
Perth and Forfar shires mapped in near 
distinctness at our feet, our eye sweeps 
round, with the German Ocean and its 
white sails on the east, Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Moray shires hemmed in by the blue 


ence to the poetic association one must 
feel in sealing the grand old hill that 
called forth Lord Byron's beautiful poem 
of *‘ Loch-Na-Gar.” The poet spent several 
summers of his early youth down-river, 
as will have to be noted in the sequel, 
and the poem appeared in his Hours of 
Idleness (1807). Its sweet cadence and 
rolling numbers, breathing the wild, 
weird spirit and traditions of the hills, 
ought to have gone far in toning down 
the reckless, scorching abuse of Brough- 
am’s memorable, not to say brutal, re- 
view. The piece has been set to music, 
and is sung throughout much of Scot- 
land, where it elicits a warmth of appre- 
ciation and patriotic feeling equalled only 
by ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
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In autumn the rifles of royal deer- 


stalkers and the yelp of the pursuing 
stag-hounds often wake up the old echoes 
of the corries and glens that radiate from 
the base of Loch-Na-Gar. Their gloomy 
depths conceal ice-cold tarns and lakes, 
the largest of which, Loch Muick, three 
miles by one, with a tributary of the Dee 
issuing from it, lies south of Loch: Na-Gar. 
On its western shore the Queen has a 
lonely shieling, the Glassalt, three miles 
from the nearest habitation, and ten from 
Balmoral. There, with the slenderest of 
retinues, she spends a few days and 
nights both in summer and autumn. 
Higher up the glen becomes a deep 
gorge, down whose perpendicular sides 
with thunderous pother leap miniature 
Staubbachs from the lichen-covered table- 
lands stretching hither from the shoul- 
ders of Loch-Na-Gar. Still higher up we 
have as lovely a scene as in all Scotland, 
in the Dhuloch (Black Lake), with its 
threatening precipices, the home of the 
ptarmigan and eagle. Here we are as 
far as well can be from the busy haunts 
of men. We are alone with nature and 
nature’s God, and the chilly, oppressive 
loneliness, changing into an indescribable 


BRIDGE OF INVERCAULD. 


kind of awe, at first steals, then surges, 
through our being. 

Returning to Balmoral and going up 
river, we have on the south side to Brae- 
mar eight miles of wood, six of which pass 
through the royal demesne to the Bridge 
of Invercauld. This formsa very fine pri- 
vate drive through the Ballochbuie pine 
forest, with the Queen’s Swiss chalet 
erected five miles out on the haugh of 
Danzig, for a purpose similar to the 
Glassalt shiel. A little further on to the 
left is a series of fine waterfalls on the 
Garrawalt Burn. These are much fre- 
quented by the ladies and gentlemen at- 
tending the court, who come here of an 
afternoon to drink tea. They are alsoa 
morning and evening rendezvous of deer- 
stalkers and their attendants. This Bal- 
lochbuie forest-land is said to have been 
given by an Earl of Mar to the Farquhar- 
sons of Inverecauld in return for a tar- 
tan plaid. Some ten years ago it cost 
Queen Victoria £102,000! 

From the Bridge of Invereauld to Brae- 
mar the road is public, with the Dee on 
the right, and on the left a continuous 
line of impending wooded rocks, such as 
the Lion’s Face, staring down on the 
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ON DEE-SIDE. 


princely mansion-house of Invercauld, 
all of surpassing picturesqueness, and rich 
in the legends that took root after the re- 
bellions of the 15 and the ’45. The line 
ends in Craig Coynach, named from one 
of the kings Kenneth, and whence Ken- 
neth the Grim is said to have viewed his 
hounds in the chase, away back among 
the dim, dead centuries when Braemar as 
Kindrochit was even thus early the re- 
treat of majesty in quest of relaxation 
from the toils of state. Craig Coynach 
overlooks Braemar, which is fast outgrow- 
ing village proportions, with two large 
hotels and much private accommodation 
for tourists, who come and go by some 
one of the three possible routes—by the 
one we have chosen, up river; the second 
by the Cairnwall Pass from Perthshire 
right across the Grampian chain, at right 
angles to the basin of the Dee, which it 
reaches by the valley of the Cluny. The 
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converge, the one coming from the basin 





third is down river from the Linn of Dee. 
where two tracks, bridle- paths at best. 


of the Spey in Inverness-shire through a 
pass among the most inaccessible of the 
Grampians, and reaching the Dee by a 
northerly tributary, the other from Blai 
Athole in Perthshire through Glen Tilt, a 
sub-tributary of the Tay, and afterwards 
by a southern affluent of the “infant Dee.” 

On a knoll at the foot of Craig Coy 
nach,and near the present Castleton of 
Braemar, on the 6th September, 1715, 
John Erskine, the thirty-ninth Earl of 
Mar and last of his line, unfurled to the 
winds and the admiring eyes of the High- 
land chieftains and their assembled vas- 
sals a blue, gold-embroidered standard, 
and beneath its flappy folds proclaimed 
the Chevalier de St. George, better known 
as the Pretender, King James the Eighth. 


“The Standard on the Braes of Mar 
Is up and streaming rarely ; 
The gathering-pipe on Loch-Na-Gar 

Is sounding loud and sairly. 
The Hielandmen 
Frae hill and glen, 
In marshal hue, i 
With bonnets blue, & 
With belted plaids ; 
And burnished blades, 

Are coming late and early. 

“Wha wadna join our noble chief, 
The Drummond and Glengarry, 
Macgregor, Murray, Rollo, Keith, 

Panmure, and gallant Harry ? 
Macdonald’s men, 
Clan Ranald’s men, 
Mackenzie’s men, 
Macgillvray’s men, 
Strathallan’s men, 
The Lowlan’ men 

Of Callander and Airly.” 


What these old hills have heard and 
seen! Standing there, we listen with 
them to the sounds of the incipient re- 
volt, to the noble’s panegyric on the 
House of Stuart, to the lusty and pro- 
longed cheers that rolled forth from High- 
land throats to the screams of the bag- 
pipes. We think we see under the silken 
banner the pageantry of Highland war- 
fare in the sea of blue bonnets, in the 
fluttering of tartan philibegs, and the 
flashing of claymores, when, see! the gild- 
ed bail drops from the standard-pole, and 
ere it reaches the ground every sound is 
hushed, every form stands still. The 
omen of defeat was confirmed on Sheriff- 
muir, fought on the 13th November fol- 
lowing. 


Saat Nato 


onpaie 
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In the centre of the village is yet 
another relic of ancient royalty in the 
form of a ruined castle, said to have been 
a hunting-seat of Malcolm Cean-Mohr’s. 

Beyond Braemar the Dee Valley is 
bounded on both sides by wooded hills, 
overtopped in the distant background by 
Ben-a-Bourd, Cairn Toul, and Ben-Mac- 
dhui. At the base of the last-named are 
the Wells of Dee. These, on account of 
their remote inaccessibility, are visited by 
few. Most sight-seers stop at the Linn 
of Dee, seven miles above Braemar, where 
the carriage road ends. Between Brae- 
mar and the linn there are, on both sides 
of the river, secluded glens, rich in the 
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varied attractions of wood, loch, rock, 
‘and hill, ever responsive to the roar and 
piash of the never-absent waterfall, be- 
neath which lie deep dark pools teeming 
with trout, and often salmon, and whither 
the stag in easy safety comes to quench 
his thirst and bathe his shaggy haunches. 
Such are the glens of Corriemulzie and 
Quoich with their linns,Glen Eye with 
its Colonel’s Bed, and the Linn of Dee 
itself, where the whole volume of the 
and tearing 
and a deaf- 


river’s waters comes boiling 
down with tremendous fury 
ening, ceaseless roar. 

The return journey to Balmoral, after 
reaching the Bridge of Inverecauld, may 
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be made by the public road on the north 
side of the Dee. This route loses nothing, 
but rather gains, in richness of scenic ef- 
fect. Our first glimpse of the snow- white 
walls of the palace is again obtained from 
Cairnaquheen, the slogan and rendezvous 
of the Farquharson clan. Hence is taken 
the view of Loch-Na-Gar in our illustration, 
as being, in our humble opinion, by far 
the best. How often has the old moun- 
tain looked down on the Fiery Cross as 
it sped past Cairnaquheen with its mes- 
sage of war! 

Taking a new departure from the castle, 
this time with the river, we must for con- 
science’ sake note, about a mile distant, 
but on the north bank of the Dee, the 
church of Crathie, now about to be dis- 
placed by a new structure. The old 
church, built in 1806, is outside and 
inside of more than Presbyterian plain- 
ness. It is, however, comfortably seated 
for 1400, and while royalty is on Dee-side 
the attendance would tax the limits of a 
cathedral. On Sundays the Queen and 
the members of her family occupy one 
of the front pews in the gallery, the 
Prince of Wales and suite another, while 
in close proximity sit peasant and pauper; 
for the occupier of the meanest hut on the 
hills has a right to a sitting, and may 
thus rub shoulders with majesty in the 
house of God. The only interior orna- 
mentation, apart from the red drapery of 
the pulpit and front gallery pews, is two 
windows of stained glass, the gift of her 
Majesty. One is a happy representation 
of King David posing as the sweet singer 
of Israel at his harp, and is inscribed. to 
the memory of her dead husband, the 
Prince Consort, whose many talents em- 
braced no mean musical genius. The 
other window contains a rather perk, not 
to say impudent, picture of St. Paul, 
having a book clasped to his breast with 
one hand, and a sword in the other. 
Why the great expounder apostle of 
é&yarn should be armed with a four- foot 
rapier, and that, too, with a ‘‘ Lay on, Mac- 
duff,” swagger, is not easy to understand. 
The destruction-bréathing attitude might 
be natural in the case of Saul previous to 
a certain incident on the way to Damas- 
_ cus, but not in that of the converted Paul. 
The weapon appears to be at best an an- 
achronism, which jars the more when we 
read below the figure that it is to the 
memory of the great and good divine Dr. 
Norman Macleod, whose life and conver- 
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sation were, equally with Paul's, at vari 
ance with the dictation of the sword. 
He and Dr. John Caird were, thirty years 
ago, her Majesty's favorite preachers in 
Scotland—the former plain and practical, 
the latter polished, philosophical, grandi| 
oquent. Younger divines having thesty |e 
of her Majesty’s chaplains for Scotland, 
the cream of Scotch pulpit eloquence, 
still officiate in turns in what the Queen 
calls ‘‘ The Kirk.” Here she devoutly re- 
ceives the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
along with the parishioners, and manifests 
Presbyterian leanings that would have 
shed joy on the soul of old John Knox. 
But we must hurry down stream. 

Choosing either side of the river (the 
north affords by far the finer views, since 
the south side, almost as far as we mean 
to go, is densely wooded), a mile or so 
below the church, we have, on the south 
side, but seen also from the north, the 
residence of the Prince of Wales, Aber- 
geldie Castle.* It is a pretty extensive 
building, with no feature of interest 
in its patch-work of old and recent ar- 
chitecture. It is nevertheless prettily 
situated on the very brink of the river. 
Right in front of and close to the castle 
rises the fine wooded hill of Craig-Na-Ban, 
with much superstition and not a little 
poetry attached to it. About half-way 
up the track that leads to the top there 
is, or at any rate was, a bed of white 
heather, a rarity, from which, on the 29th 
September, 1855, the late Emperor of 
Germany, Frederick William, plucked a 
sprig, and handed it to his lady-love, the 
Princess Royal of England, preparatory 
to putting and pressing to a happy issue 
that question of questions. Happy twain! 
Princes and princesses have often had 
more prosaic betrothals, 

Still going with the river, past much of 
interest, were space more elastic, we reach 
Ballater, a small town nestling in snowy 
cleanliness at the foot of the oak-covered 
Craigendarroch hill. | It came into exist- 
ence with the century, being built to house 
the large crowds that yearly flocked to try 
the healing powers of Pannanich. The 
town is the terminus of- the Dee-side Rail- 
way, has two fine churches, an Albert Me- 
morial Hall, a large hotel, and cottage bar- 
racks for the small body of Highland 
troops that acts as guard of honor to the 
Queen at the respectful distance of nine 


* The only building with the least bit of pictu- 
resqueness in the whole place. 
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miles from her person—a fact which tempts 
one to moralize, when he compares the 
absence of anything like military protec- 
tion at Balmoral with the army of occu- 
pation at Peterhof. The Dee is bridged 
at Ballater, and a not unusual drive of an 
afternoon for the Queen or the Princess 
of Wales is to Ballater by one side of the 
river, crossing the Dee, and returning by 
the opposite bank. 

There are a number of gentlemen’s 
seats dotting the amphitheatre around, 
all finely situated, and some of them, like 
Glenmuick House, of considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions. Near Glenmuick 
House a smaller mansion has taken the 
place of the old keep of Braikley, the 
scene in 1592 of a murderous foray by 
Farquharson of Inverey on the Baron of 
Braikley, in which the latter and his kins- 
men were slain. It was feudal retalia- 
tion for the murder of the bonnie Ear] of 
Moray by the Earl of Huntly, and was 
followed by a long train of bloody re- 
prisals between the clans Gordon and 
Chattan. The occurrence is quaintly 
chronicled in a spirited ballad of the time, 
too long to be quoted here in full, called 
‘* The Baronne of Braikley.” It begins: 
“Tnverey cam’ down Dee-side whistlin’ and playin’. 

He was at brave Braikley’s getts ere it was 

dawin’. 


“He rappit fu’ loudlie, and wi’ a great roar, 
Cried, ‘Come down noo, Braikley, and open the 
door.’” 


Braikley refused, when: 


“Out spake his ladye, at his back where she lay, 
‘Get up, get up, Braikley, and face Inverey,’” 
And later: 


“*Gin I had a husband, whereas I hae nane, 
He wadna lye in his bed and see his kye tane,’” 


Braikley was constrained to go out, and— 


“First they killed ane, and syne they killed twa; 
They hae killed gallant Braikley, the flower o’ 
them a’.” 


What impression the news of the ‘‘ Bar- 
%o1? 


onne’s” slaughter had on his false ‘“‘ladye” 
may be learned from— 


“She was rantin’, and dancin’, and singin’ for joy, 
And vowin’ that night she would feast Inverey,” 


Whereat we can exclaim: 


“Wae to you, Kate Fraser, sad may your heart be, 
To see your brave Baronne’s blood come to your 
knee!” 


Then— 


“Up spake her son on the nourice’s knee, 

‘Gin [ll live to manhood, revenged I'll be.’ 
There’s dool in the kitchen, and mirth in the ha’— 
The Baronne o’ Braikley is dead and awa. 
What sichin’ and sobbin’ was heard in the glen, 
For the Baronne o’ Braikley wha basely was slain! 
Frae the head o’ the Dee to the banks o' the Spey 
The Gordons may mourn him and ban Inverey,”’ 
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The hills here begin to lose in height 
and bold and rocky outline, and in con- 
sequence the scenery becomes compar- 
atively tamer. Wider reaches of culti- 
vated land fill up the river basin as the 
hills recede. Ballater is, indeed, but six 
miles removed up river from the threshold 
of the Highlands. This is formed by a 
small stream, tributary to the Dee on its 
left bank, called the Burn of Dinnet. In- 
significant as a watercourse, it has yet 
come to be regarded, like the Rubicon of 
old, as a boundary line between two 
worlds. Below it lie the fertile Lowlands 
of Aberdeenshire, above it the ‘swelling 
blue” of the Highlands. 

Thither we shall not go, but proceed 

from Ballater, by the south or right bank 
of the river, past Pannanich, with its 
famed mineral waters, to Ballaterich, al- 
ready mentioned as the scene of Lord By- 
ron’s summer sojourn in some of his early 
years. It is a farm-house, 
the position and surround- 
ings of which can best be 
learned from the illustra- 
tion. The hilly ground be- 
hind forms a-sheep-run. 
Neither Ballaterich nor the 
views around have changed 
a whit since the youthful 
bard left them. Though a 
mere boy of not more than 
ten years of age at the date 
of his last visit, yet the wild 
Grampian scenes we have 
glimpsed at left an impres- 
sion on his young memory 
that years of foreign travel 
failed to efface, evoked an 
inspiration that the storied 
scenes of Italy and Greece 
could not intensify, and en- 
dowed his poetry with a fer- 
vor that descended to the 
grave unchilled. 

In his Hours of Idle- 
ness, published when he 
was nineteen, he immortal- 
izes in ‘‘Loch-Na- Gar,” 

‘**Morven of snow,” ‘‘ Dee’s 
rushing tide,” and ‘‘ the 
rocks that o’ershadow Cul- 
blean,” the four most prom- 
inent landmarks of his 
mountain home. His poem 
of *‘ Loch-Na-Gar” has been 
already noticed. ‘‘ When 
I wooed a young Highland- 
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er o’er the dark heath” is not inferior, 
though amatory, revealing his first pas- 
sion and only pride—the one centred in 
Mary Duff, the other in ‘‘ breasting the 
billows of Dee,” to which he makes 
as pointed reference as when he after- 
wards swam the Hellespont. At Bal- 
laterich the poet’s bed, of the old-fash- 
ioned box or cupboard style, is. still 
shown. A very old man’s reminiscence 
of the young bard, and, judging by his 
after-life, a discriminating one, was that 
‘“‘he was a very taking lad, but not 
easily managed.” He had also a boy’s 
fondness for handling edge-tools, to the 
loudly expressed disgust of a neighbor- 
ing joiner. 

How deeply engraved on the poet's 
mind was his ‘* beloved Caledonia” may be 
gathered from the following lines, culled 
from ‘‘The Island,” written at Genoa a 
twelvemonth before his death, and when 
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more than a score of years: 


“He who first met the Highland’s swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 
Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face, 

And clasp the mountain in his mind’s embrace. 

Long have I roam’d through lands which are not 
mine, 

Adored the Alp, and loved the Apennine, 

Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 

Jove’s Ida and Olympus crown the deep: 

But ’twas not all long ages’ lore, nor all 

Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall; 

The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Loch-Na-Gar with Ida look’d o’er Troy, 

Mix’d Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount, 

And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear fount. 

Forgive me, Homer’s universal shade ! 

Forgive me, Phoebus! that my fancy stray’d ; 

The north and nature taught me to adore 

Your scenes sublime, from those beloved before,” 


Due north of Ballaterich, across river, 
lie the high undulating expanses of the 
hill of Culblean, the scene of a battle in 
1335 between the Baliol and David Bruce 
party. 

These again lead up behind to the tow- 
ering massive proportions of Byron’s 
Morven,about 3000 feet high—a thousand 
feet lower than Loch-Na-Gar. Queen Vic- 
toria made its ascent in 1859 (see Jour- 
nal). She says: ‘‘The view from it is 
more magnificent than can be described, 
so large and yet so near everything 
seemed, and such seas of mountains with 
blue lights, and the color so wonderfully 
beautiful. It was enchanting!” But not 
a whisper of poor Byron. 

‘Did time permit, we might descend the 
eastern slopes of Morven and Culblean to 
the Burn of the Vat, and thence to lochs 
Dawan and Kinnord, the former, as De- 
rana, a Roman camp eighteen hundred 
years ago, the latter rich in prehistorical 
remains of lake fortress, Crannop, and 
British canoes. Thither the usurping 
Macbeth of Shakespeare was fleeing when 
he was slain, some miles further down at 
Lumphanan, by Malcolm Cean - Mohr’s 
lieutenant, Macduff, he ‘‘ being of no wo- 
man born.” This happened in the year 
of grace 1056, and a very particular ac- 
count of it is given by Andrew of Wyn- 
toun, in his Cronykil, of how— 

“@O’er the Mounth they chased him there, 

Intil the wood of Lumphanan,” 
and how— 
“This Macbeth slew they there, 
Intil the wood of Lumphanan.” 

We have now gone south, west, and 

east, touching, however lightly, on the 
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most salient features of what may be 
called the Balmoral Highlands. Yet an- 
other stretch of country—that to the 
north—miglt have been in part explored; 
but since the scenery is of a less varied 
though still impressive character, and the 
Queen's estate does not extend north of 
the castle and the river Dee, we refrain, 
as we do from rehearsing all the wealth 
of association and legendary lore that 
still hang by traditional threads to the 
places we have visited. We shall in- 
stead endeavor to sketch, however im- 
perfectly, the routine of her Majesty life 
at Balmoral. 

Of her love for Balmoral she writes, 
under date of 13th October, 1856, ‘* Every 
year my heart becomes more fixed in this 
dear paradise, and so much more so now, 
that all has become my dear Albert's own 
creation, own work, own building, own 
laying out.” Albert went the way of 
mortals; and thirty-four years of widow- 
hood still find her paying a woman’s de- 
votion at this shrine of hismemory. Be- 
sides, there can be no doubt but that 
during a connection of forty-seven years 
there has stolen over her the glamour of 
the hills. She loves her Grampians as 
the Switzer loves his Alps, and the mys- 
tic spell gathers vigor with the years. 

When much state business has to be 
transacted, as councils held and audiences 
given, they occupy the earlier hours of 
the day. The non-abiding guests these 
bring have to be personally entertained 
at luncheon, and the remainder of the af- 
ternoon is taken up with a long drive, 
the longer the better, to tea. 

On days when lunching out is contem- 
plated, ponies in charge of gillies are 
despatched in advance to some spot from 
ten to twenty miles distant, where a bri- 
dle- path, or an old drove or smugglers’ 
track,- branches off the carriageway. 
There the ponies are mounted, each of 
which is led by a sturdy kilted Highland- 
er over paths and grounds that pedes- 
trians would not care to pass, over some 
hill, up some glen, across country, and 
away down some other valley, the whole 
party lunching and sketching by the still 
strand of some deep dark tarn, on the 
edge of a roaring linn, or on the top of 
some hill with wide prospect. 

On the approach of evening a road is 
sought, where the carriage by preconcert- 
ed arrangement awaits, a fire is kindled, 
tea is made and drunk, then tracks are 
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made for home, which is reached after 
an eight or ten hours’ outing, just as the 
full harvest-moon may be throwing a sil- 
very radiance round it. These are de- 
lightful, healthful days, with little room 
for ennut. 

In such expeditions the princes and 
gentlemen of the court now seldom or 
never share. They are out on the moors 
after grouse, angling on the river, or 
stalking the red deer on the hills. The 
keenest and most successful deer-stalkers 
were formerly the Prince of Wales, the 
Grand-Duke of Hesse, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. The last-named, during an 
autumnal stay of three weeks previous 
to his marriage, shot fifty stags; but then 
he was an untiring walker and a deadly 
shot. He has been known to strip and 
swim far into the cold waters of the 
Dhuloch after a wounded stag, and, with 
the aid of the hounds, bring the carcass 
to the shore. The peril Jay in the cramp- 
producing coldness of the water, and in 
the untoward circumstances of there be- 
ing no boat on the loch, and none of his 
attendants that could have swum to suc- 
cor him in need. Such dash and daring 
made him a great favorite with his hench- 
men, all of whom are Highlanders. 

The Prince of Wales, also a good rifle- 
shot, has for several years been less adapt- 
ed physically for the often extreme fa- 
tigues of stalking; but he enjoys to the 
full the tamer pastime of slaying a royal 
buck in the woods, which late in autumn 
are scoured by gangs of men, who drive 
the quarry towards an open space among 
the trees. Here a quick and steady aim 


is more necessary even than in stalking, 
for the frightened deer speeds past like 
the wind, often affording but a mere 
glance of his hirsute form ere he disap- 
pears in the piny covert. Suecessful or 
unsuccessful in bringing down his ani- 
mal, his Royal Highness is always in good 
humor. A frown is rarely seen on his 
countenance, and any retainer caught in 
a peccadillo is pretty sure of his forgive- 
ness. His beaming good - nature, kiud 
without being facile, his cordial hospital- 
ity, and unfeigned goodness of heart, ren- 
der him a great favorite with rich and 
poor, with whom he is popularly known 
as ‘*The Prince.” 

After a day’s successful deer-shooting, 
one of the sights of the season at Bal- 
moral or Abergeldie Castle, but chiefly at 
the latter, is a deer-dance, wherein the 
deer do not dance, but lie impassive and 
dead enough, head and tail, in numbers of 
two, three, or more, at the chief entrance. 
After the royal dinner—and the darker 
the night the better—long heavy torches, 
called ‘‘sownacks,” made of splints of 
dry bog fir bound together with green 
birchen withes, are lighted and held aloft 
by a number of stalwart kilted Highland- 
ers, a piper or two, splendidly radiant in 
tartan and silver, strike up a march, and 
the royal sportsmen, accompanied by all 
the princesses, ladies, and gentlemen of 
their suite, come forth into the lurid cir- 
cle to view the trophies of the day. Af- 
ter inspection and remarks, a torch is 
handed to each of the princes, invariably 
dressed in full Highland costume, four or 
more of whom take their places at the 
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HIGHLANDERS’ DANCE. 


SUNRISE ON 


head of a long line of jigers, keepers, 
foresters, and gillies, each with a flaming 
torch, to dance a reel. The piper manip- 
ulates a strathspey and reel from his 
drones and chanter, and all foot the light 
fantastic ‘“‘ Highland Fling,” with whoops 
and yells and wild hurrahs. To the 
quick pulsations of ‘‘Monymusk” and 
‘Hulachan,” tartan kilts and_ plaids, 
brawny limbs, and jewelled belts and 
dirks, fleet and whirl in wild yet mea- 
sured confusion beneath the lines of scin- 
tillating flame. But the powers of muscle 
and lung soon flag on the dull gravelly 
surface that serves for dancing-floor. A 
bonfire is made of the ‘‘ sownack ” stumps, 
amid a chorus of cheers that resound far 
through the dark welkin. Jingling glass- 
es are charged with the ‘‘strong wine” of 
the country, and emptied to toasts, by the 
dancers; then royalty seeks its bedcham- 
ber, the great clock overhead chimes forth 
some hour near midnight, and the grand 
spectacular display is over—for a night. 
All the royal family are fond of dan- 
cing, and among the ‘‘events” of their 
sojourn in the Highlands, balls, to which 
tenantry and servants are all invited, have 
held a prominent place. As might be ex- 
pected, life is gayer at Abergeldie than 
at Balmoral. At these balls all social 
distinctions are disregarded. The one 
fiat is ‘‘danece,” which the Highlanders 
are not slow to do. Their dancing is 
characterized by much vigorous leaping, 
kicking, swinging, reeling, thumb-crack- 
ing, and interjectional ‘‘ woochs.” 
Another occasion of merrymaking that 
comes with birthdaylike regularity is the 
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great Scottish festal night of Halloween, 
celebrated on the 31st October of each 
year. The mystic rites of that evening, 
so graphically portrayed by Burns, are 
somewhat in abeyance at Balmoral, but 
instead the Highland custom of robbing 
witch-spells of their terrors through the 
cleansing agency of fire may here be wit- 
nessed in all its pristine glory. Blaz- 
ing ‘‘ sownacks,” carried round the castle 
literally in hundreds after sunset, consti- 
tute the purifying media, and form, espe- 
cially at a distance, a sight that must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. 

All these amusements are varied by 
the attendance of first-class concert and 
dramatic companies. There is no monot- 
ony. The tone of everythingsaid and done, 
grave as well as gay, is decidedly healthy. 
Life goes ‘‘merry as a marriage bell,” 
whose chimes bring to recollection the 
fact that Balmoral has ever afforded 
idyllic facilities for courtship. Besides 
the Imperial Prince of Germany, here the 
Grand-Duke of Hesse and the Marquis of 
Lorne wooed and won their brides. In 
each case there was far more wooing and 
fewer ‘‘ reasons of state” than sentimental 
outsiders are in the habit of believing. 

Royalty in its free, unassuming, and 
joyous intercourse with the Highland 
character of proverbial independence 
meets with no coarseness of feeling or 
action, no fawning formalities, no dis- 
simulation, and no mistrust. The social 
gap between the monarch and the peasant 
is here bridged with a facility as graceful 
as cordial, that might well be imitated by 
the noble and commoner elsewhere. 
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SWIFT forerunners, rosy with the race! 

Spirits of dawn, divinely manifest 
Behind your blushing banners in the sky! 
Daring invaders of Night’s tenting-ground— 
How do ye strain on forward-bending foot, 
Each to be first in heralding of joy! 


With silence sandalled, so they weave their way, 
And so they stand, with silence panoplied, 
Chanting, through mystic symbollings of flame. 
Their solemn invocation to the light. 


O changeless guardians! 


O ye wizard firs! 


What strenuous philter feeds your potency, 
That thus ye rest, in sweet wood-hardiness, 
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Ready to learn of all and utter naught? 

What breath may move ye, or what breeze invite 
To odorous, hot lendings of the heart? 

What wind—but all the winds are yet afar, 

And e’en the little tricksy zephyr sprites, 

That fleet before them, like their elfin locks, 
Have lagged in sleep, nor stir nor waken yet 

To pluck the robe of patient majesty. 


Too still for dreaming, too divine for sleep, 

So range the firs, the constant, fearless ones. 
Warders of mountain secrets, there they wait, 
Each with his cloak about him, breathless, calm, 
And yet expectant, as who knows the dawn, 
And all night thrills with memory and desire, 
Searching in what has been for what shall be,— 
The marvel of the ne’er familiar day, 

Sacred investiture of life renewed, 

The chrism of dew, the coronal of flame. 

Low in the valley lies the conquered rout 

Of man’s poor, trivial turmoil, lost and drowned 
Under the mist, in gleaming rivers rolled, 
Where oozy marsh contends with frothing main. 
And rounding all, springs one full, ambient arch, 
One great, good, limpid world—so still, so still! 
For no sound echoes from its crystal curve 
Save four clear notes, the song of that lone bird 
Who, brave but trembling, tries his morning hymn, 
And has no heart to finish, for the awe 

And wonder of this pearling globe of dawn. 


Light, light eternal! veiling-place of stars! 
Light, the revealer of dread beauty’s face! 
Weaving whereof the hills are lambent clad! 
Mighty libation to the Unknown God! 

Cup whereat pine-trees slake their giant thirst, 
And little leaves drink sweet delirium! 

Being, and breath, and potion! living soul 
And all-informing heart of all that lives! 
How can we magnify thine awful name 

Save by its chanting: Light! and light! and light! 
An exhalation from far sky retreats, 

It grows in silence, as *twere self-create, 
Suffusing all the dusky web of night. 

But one lone corner it invades not yet, 
Where low above a black and rimy crag 
Hangs the old moon, thin as a battered shield, 
The holy, useless shield of long-past wars, 
Dinted and frosty, on the crystal dark. 


But lo! the east,—let none forget the east, 

Pathway ordained of old where He should tread! 
Through some sweet magic common in the skies, 

The rosy banners are with saffron tinct, 

The saffron grows to gold, the gold is fire; 

And led by silence more majestical 

Than clash of conquering arms, He comes! He comes! 
He holds his spear benignant, sceptrewise, 

And strikes out flame from the adoring hills. 
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JHENEVER the annalist of English 
\ | literature shall record the history 
of the year 1894, one of the most curious 
items he will have to set down in his ac- 
count cannot but be the sudden success 
achieved in fiction by a mature practi- 
tioner of another art. To take all hearts 
by storm, Trilby had only to appear, and 
no sooner did she show herself than hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers lay pros- 
trate at her incomparable feet. Lrresist- 
ible as was Mr. Du Manrier’s charming 
heroine, and however acceptable the tale 
of Trilby’s misadventures may be as a 
reproduction of actual life, it is not a 
masterpiece of narrative art. Delightful 
as it is, full as it is of the freshness of 
youth and of the joy of living, it could 
easily be torn to pieces, as a story merely, 
were any critic hard-hearted enough for 
the hateful task. No one knows better 
than Mr. Du Maurier that his unpreten- 
tious romance is not savamment filé, as 
he might say himself. He has not studied 
fiction as an art diligently from his youth 
up; and it was late in life, and almost by 
accident, that he discovered his ownership 
of the gift of story-telling. 

The gift of story-telling! This it is 
which Mr. Du Maurier has, and which he 
obviously did not know he had, or he 
would have revealed it earlier in his ca- 
reer. It is this gift of story-telling which 
Mr. Du Maurier has unexpectedly found 
himself to possess in a high degree that 
enables him so to enchant us with his 
tale that we overlook all the evidences of 
his inexpertness as a maker of romances. 
[t is this native faculty of narrative which 
the writer of fiction must needs have as a 
condition precedent to the practice of his 
craft, and without some small portion of 
which the conscious art of the most highly 
trained novelist is of no avail. 

This gift of story-telling can exist inde- 
pendently of any other faculty. It may 
be all that its possessor has. He might 
be wholly without any of the qualifica- 
tions of the literator; he might lack edu- 
cation and intelligence; he might have 
no knowledge of the world, no experience 
of life, and no insight into character; he 
might be devoid of style, and even of gram- 
mar—all these deficiencies are as nothi-g 
if only he have the gift of story-telling. 
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Without that, he may have all the other 
qualifications and still fail as a writer of 
fiction. With that, even though without 
them, he may make sure of an audience 
whenever and wherever he shall choose 
to take up his tale. 

In so far as the gift of story-telling 
exists independently, it is like the ability 
to make an effective speech, the knack of 
writing an actable play, the power of ac- 
quiring money; and its possession is no 
proof whatever that the possessor is abler 
than his fellows except in that one direc- 
tion. That a man succeeds in anything 
is evidence that he had not mischosen his 
calling; that whatever his general intelli- 
gence may be, and however slight it may 
be, he has at least a full share of the 
special intelligence needed in the art in 
question (be that only the humble art of 
making money). Here we have an expla- 
nation of the surprise which has shocked 
us often on meeting the maker of an im- 
mense fortune when he revealed him- 
self as a man of no great intelligence. It 
accounts for the disappointment we have 
felt on finding that the musician, the 
painter, the tragedian of high rank in his 
profession may be a man of no more than 
ordinary intellectual force. 

A chance remark of a distinguished 
French comedian first suggested to me 
this simple explanation. I had met a 
member of the company, and I had found 
him almost stupid, although as a per- 
former he was more than acceptable; and 
I asked my friend how this could be, that 
so dull a man should be so good an actor. 
He shrugged his shoulders and smiled, 
and answered: ‘‘ Why not? It is just the 
same in the other arts.”’ I was forced to 
admit that I had known musicians also 
who had nothing to reeommend them but 
their music. ‘‘ Painters too,” he returned. 
** Look at M , the greatest painter we 
have, and he’s an old chump!” for so I 
venture freely to render the untranslat- 
able French phrase vieille ganache. ‘‘ It 
is the same in all the arts: to succeed in 
any of them one needs the intelligence of 
that art—one doesn’t need any other in- 
telligence.” 

A further consideration has led me to 
make a threefold classification of success- 
ful actors—first, those who have the his- 
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trionic faculty and nothing else; second, 
those who are intelligent, and who make 
their intelligence a substitute for the nat- 
ural gift; and third, those few who, be- 
sides being born actors, are also men of 
intellect and character. Charles Lamb’s 
friend Munden may be taken as the type 
of the actor who is an actor only. Mun- 
den must have been a great comedian; 
but it is only as a comedian that he was 
great; in the ordinary relations of life he 
Was a very ordinary man. Macready, 
on the other hand, is an instance of the 
success with which a deficiency of the 
native histrionic faculty can be supple- 
mented by force of character and by gen- 
eral intelligence. Macready was not a 
born actor; he was a made actor. Lewes 
—than whom there is no shrewder Eng- 
lish dramatic critic — declares his belief 
that Macready would have made his way 
to the front either at the bar or in the 
Chureh quite as well as he did on the 
stage. But who could imagine Munden 
in any other calling than the comedian’s? 

A large majority of the actors of any 
time belong to the first of these classes; 
they act because ‘‘it is their nature to”; 
their readings and their gestures are right 
more often than not from unconscious 
intuition, not from any reason they could 
give. It is to this class Lewes was refer- 
ring probably when he said that we are 
prone to overestimate the actor’s genius, 
or, in other words, his native histrionic 
faculty, and to underestimate his trained 
skill. 

Smaller and yet always well represent- 
ed is the second division, men and women 
of little natural endowment for the the- 
atre, making up for this deficiency by 
exceeding carefulness, by conscientious 
study, by sheer force of determination. 
These are the performers who are coldly 
praised as ‘‘ scholarly.” In London I 
once asked a friend who really under- 
stands the theatre what sort of an actor 
so-and-so was. ‘‘So-and-so?” he answer- 
ed; ‘‘he is a most scholarly actor, under- 
standing his art thoroughly ; but sooner 
than see him act, I'd rather be all alone 
by myself in a dark room!” 

The third class, consisting of those who 
have intellect and character and culture 
as well as a natural gift for their voca- 
tion, is as rare on the stage as it is in the 
studio or in the library; it must always 
be very rare everywhere. The typical 
actor having this double endowment was 
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David Garrick, who was at once the first 
tragedian of his time and the first come 
dian, who was the foremost manager and 
one of the leading dramatists, who wrote 
delightful light verse, and who held his 
own as a talker with the best men of thie 
club, and who was altogether the marve!| 
of the stage. In our own days it is not 
difficult to designate actors who have not 
only the histrionic faculty in a very hig) 
degree, but who have also, like Garrick. 
a full share of culture and character and 
intellect. Mr. Joseph Jefferson here in 
America, M. Coquelin in Paris, Herr Bar 
nay in Berlin—these are among the first 
names that now come to mind. 

A triple classification like this here at 
tempted for actors can be made for all 
other artists—for painters, for sculptors, 
and for architects, for orators, for poets, 
and for dramatists. All fall into the 
three divisions — those with the special 
temperament, those with general ability, 
and the scanty few who have both the 
general ability and the special tempera 
ment. Turner, for example, was born to 
be a painter, and he knew nothing but 
how to paint; Washington Allston made 
himself a painter by indomitable persever 
ance; while Michael Angelo had ability 
of many kinds, and in a high degree. To 
turn from one art to another, Sheil was 
a born speech-maker, and Whitfield had 
the same gift of eloquence, but neither of 
them had anything to say which has sur- 
vived; while Burke was the profoundest 
political thinker of his century, yet he 
had so little of the natural gift of the or 
ator that his delivery of the speeches we 
still study emptied the House of Com- 
mons. Strangely infrequent is the power 
of impressing an immediate audience with 
words that will also abide after the inter- 
est of the occasion has departed. Daniel 
Webster achieved this triumph more than 
once, though he never equalled the preg- 
nant simplicity of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech, which carried away the listening 
thousands on the battle-field then, and is 
now cherished in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of memories. 

‘Among the dramatists the second of 
these three classes is very small indeed. 
In the making of a play to please the 
broad public, to whom the dramatist must 
always appeal, temperament counts for 
far more than culture. Without the in- 
born dramaturgiec faculty the ablest man 
of letters finds himself absolutely at a 
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loss. This dramaturgic faculty is wholly 
distinet from literary ability, and it some- 
times is to be found in the possession of 
men having little or no tincture of litera- 
ture. And this is why critics, trained to 
appreciate purely literary qualities, so of- 
ten fail wholly to understand the success 
of a popular play, the literary defects of 
which are only too obvious; this is why 
they are so often forced to wonder at the 
failure of the brilliantly written comedy 
of a man of letters who happens to be 
without the dramatic temperament. It 
is the born playwright who has interested 
the broad public at all times; he has in- 
terested it none the less when he chanced 
also to have literature. As a substitute 
for the specific gift literary art was inad- 
missible, but as a supplement it was wel- 
come. It is style alone that survives; 
and so most of the plays of the past which 
had the widest popularity have sunk out 
of sight, and their makers’ names are for- 
gotten. 

Lamb calls Heywood a 


‘ 


‘prose Shake- 


speare”; and of all the early Elizabethan 
dramatists none was more acceptable to 
the play-goers of the period than Hey- 
wood; he had the dramaturgie faculty, 
he was a born playwright, but it was 
only now and again that he rose to the 


level of literature. Ben Jonson sought 
to make up for his lack of the natural 
gift by scholarship and energy and toil; 
and in most cases he had his labor for 
his pains, and he took his pay in con- 
tempt for those who refused to be amused 
by his hard work. Shakespeare had the 
native endowment, and he was tke best 
‘‘Shakescene of them all”—the most pop- 
ular playwright of his time. That he 
was the hack dramatist of his theatre, 
patehing up old plays to tempt the ground- 
lings, and knowing every trick of the 
trade and up to every device of the craft, 
did not prevent him from being also the 
greatest of English poets. But it is not 
the abiding beauty of his verse, it is not 
his profound insight into human charac- 
ter, it is his native gift of play-making 
which contemporary play-goers recog- 
nized, and which keeps a third of his 
comedies and tragedies on the boards 
now nearly three hundred years after his 
death. 

Just as one man succeeds in the theatre 
because he is a born playwright, despite 
his deficiency in all other qualities, so 
another man wins his way as a poet be- 


cause he is a born lyrist. If he have but 
the gift of song, we have no right to ex- 
pect from him anything else. From a 
songster it is absurd to demand thought; 
if he but give us melody, that is enough. 
A poet may be a literary virtuoso of in- 
comparable technic, like Théophile Gau- 
tier, for example—a surpassingly skilful 
artist in words, and quite incapable of 
anything fairly to be called an original 
thought. His verse may be a marvellous 
instrument for the reproduction of tones 
and tints and delicate shades of sensation 
and emotion, and he himself may have 
a small mind and a little soul. There 
are those who have proclaimed Words- 
worth to be a thinker as well as a poet, 
but they would be daring indeed who 
should set up such a claim for Tennyson, 
than whom the literary history of Eng- 
land records no more accomplished mas- 
ter of the art of verse. Yet the last of 
the laureates eagerly assimilated much of 
the best thought of his time, and thus 
nourished his stanzas and gave them sub- 
stance and solidity. But the French 
poet who was Tennyson’s contemporary 
and rival was less receptive; it might al- 
most be said that Victor Hugo was as im- 
pervious to thought as he was to humor. 
He was a singer of lyrics, a painter of pic- 
tures in rhyme; just a poet and nothing 
else. As one of the acutest of recent 
French critics, M. Jules Lemaitre, has put 
it, compactly, ‘‘A man for whom Robes- 
pierre, Saint- Just, and even Hébert and 
Marat, are giants, for whom Bossuet and 
De Maistre are odious monsters, and for 
whom Nisard and Mérimée are imbeciles, 
this man may have genius, but, beyond 
all question, genius is all he has.” And 
yet no one has been ampler than M. Le- 
maitre in praise of Hugo as a poet pure 
and simple. The author of Odes et Bal- 
lades was the greatest of French lyrists, 
making a stubborn and rebellious lan- 
guage soar and sing, and doing this easi- 
ly, abundantly, unceasingly. 

It was the gift of poetry that Hugo had, 
and Tennyson, just as Munden had the 
gift of comedy, as Sheil had the gift of 
eloquence, as Turner had the gift of paint- 
ing—just as Mr. Du Maurier has the gift 
of story-telling. No doubt Mr. Du Mau- 
rier has other qualities also—a pleasant 
humor, for example, and broad sympathy ; 
but these would all be of little avail if he 
had not also the gift of story-telling. The 
possessor of this precious birthright seems 
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to divine many of the secrets of the art 
of narrative almost intuitively, and he 
has no difficulty in holding our attention 
while he spins the yarn. However inex- 
perienced he may be, he is rarely inef- 
fective, and at his first attempt he often 
does easily and without effort what those 
who have not the gift must take thought 
to accomplish, and attain only after striv- 
ing and straining. 

As one glances down the long and in- 
teresting history of fiction, one can read- 
ily pick out the names of novelists be- 
longing to one and another of the three 
classes. And yet the writer who has the 
gift of story-telling and nothing else, who 
has neither style nor humor nor the abil- 
ity to create character, who is a spinner 
of yarns only, has no staying power, how- 
ever immense his immediate popularity 
may be, drops into oblivion almost as 
soon as he ceases to produce. Perhaps 
there are no more typical specimens of 
the story-teller pure and simple than the 
late Ponson du Térrail in France (the 
historian of the misdeeds of Rocambole), 
and the late ‘‘ Hugh Conway ” in England 
(the author of Called Back). Perhaps it 
would be invidious to point out any liv- 
ing writers of tales belonging in this 
class; and yet the temptation to name 
names is wellnigh irresistible. 

In the second division, containing those 
without the native faculty and yet with 
ability which they impress as a substitute 
for the gift, it is probably perfectly fair 
to include Dr. Johnson. Rasselas reveals 
no natural endowment for the craft of 
fiction; it is the result of main strength 
misapplied. Perhaps also Diderot is to be 
included in this class, for the author of 
La Religieuse had the gift of story-telling 
as little as he had the dramaturgic facul- 
ty. It may be unfair to Diderot, whose 
intelligence was alert and swift, to link 
his name with that of Johnson, who 
moved ponderously; and yet they are 
both examples of the inadequacy of in- 
tellect alone as an equipment for the 
practice of an art without some portion, 
however slight, of natural endowment. 
For the spinning of yarns, the intelligence 
alone will not suffice. 

The two great contemporaries Boccac- 
cio and Chaucer had both the gift of 
story-telling in fullest measure; they were 
also among the most accomplished and 
most intellectual men of their time. Boc- 
eaccio was a scholar; he was perhaps the 


first Italian to study Greek ; he was chosen 
to deliver the earliest course of lectures 
on Dante. Chaucer was also a scholar: 
he was a traveller and a man of affairs. 
Both of them were conscious artists, mas 
ters of the narrative art, treating the raw 
material they found ready to their hands 
with the utmost freedom, and understand 
ing all the advantages of selection, unity, 
compression, variety, proportion, move- 
ment, and climax. Their tales can be 
studied to-day as masterpieces of crafts- 
manship. They had the gift of story-tell- 
ing, and also the knowledge how best to 
put that having to usury, and how to 
make it return the fullest revenue. 

The two great writers whose names 
come next in chronological sequence in 
the history of fiction are Rabelais and Cer- 
vantes. The Frenchman and the Span 
iard had a profounder philosophy of life 
than the Italian and the Englishman, but 
they lacked the sense of art, as the most 
careless contrast would show. The tales 
of Boccaccio and of Chaucer are swift and 
beautifully proportioned, while the stories 
of Rabelais and Cervantes are slow and 
lumbering. The involute clumsiness of 
Don Quixote, considered merely as a speci 
men of narrative art, is indisputable; and 
the slovenliness of its structure, the neg- 
ligence of the narrator, and his insufficient 
respect for the masterpiece which he had 
begotten unawares, are equally evident. 
But careless as is the scheme of Don 
Quixote, it is superior to the wilful and 
sprawling formlessness of the chronicle 
of Gargantua. The gift of story-telling, 
the sheer ability to hold the reader’s at- 
tention by a string of adventures, put to- 
gether almost at haphazard, and told al- 
most as artlessly, this both Rabelais and 
Cervantes must needs have had. 

There is no necessity now to attempt 
an analysis of this gift and a declaration 
of its constituent elements, even if it were 
possible to do so—which may be doubted. 
What is obvious enough is that it is some- 
times accompanied by the keenest under- 
standing of the principles of narrative 
art, and sometimes it is not so accompa- 
nied. Those who possess it may also 
possess knowledge and wisdom, or they 
may not possess these additional qualifi- 
cations. But without some small share 
of this native facuity no novelist can 
hope to attain his purpose, no novelist 
and no historian. 

The author of the Short History of the 
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rae People once defined the novel 

*t-t-~w that did not happen”; and 
, happy suggestion inside out, 
We istory ‘‘ fiction that did hap- 
pen. t ‘xy deliberately desired to 
write a history of England which should 
be read as eagerly as the latest novel, and 
he had his wish. Probably Mr. Green 
was inspired by a similar motive, and he 
achieved a similar triumph. The novel 
which Motley once wrote, and the novel 
which Parkman once wrote, failed to find 
favor in the eyes of the general reader, 
and faded swiftly into oblivion; but who 
could deny the gift of story-telling to the 
historian of the siege of Antwerp, or to 
the historian of the conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac? Prescott had the gift also when he 
told the most marvellous of all true stories, 
the tale of the conquest of Mexico by Cor- 
tez and his companions. Froude had it, 
even if he lacked other indispensable 
qualities of the great historian; and—-to 
take a long stride backward—Herodotus 
had it, even though he may have availed 
himself now and again of the novelist’s 
other privileges. Xenophon revealed his 


possession of it more in his story of the 
retreat of the ten thousand, which was 
fact, than in his story of the training of 
Cyrus, which was fiction. 


Of course it will not do to force the 
classification too rigorously; in art the 
hard and fast lines of science are impossi- 
ble. None the less is it amusing to call 
the roll of English novelists, and, without 
insisting on an inexorable division of the 
sheep from the goats, to try and see which 
of them had this gift, and which of them 
had to make up for a deficiency of it by 
an abundance in other directions. Defoe, 
for instance, like Le Sage, was a story- 
teller above all things; he had this pre- 
cious faculty in the highest degree, and 
perhaps he had little else. Swift had it 
in an equally full proportion, and he had 
many other things besides; imdeed, the 
final proof of Swift’s possession of this 
gift, were any needed, might found in 
the fact that owing to it his bitter satire 
of his contemporaries, his misanthropic 
and malignant attack on humanity at 
large and for all time, survives now as a 
classie of childhood, and that the boys 
and girls of America in the nineteenth 
century read the travels of Captain Gulli- 
ver as innocently as they read the ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, with no sus- 
picion that beneath the surface of the 


entrancing story there lies an evil alle- 
gory. This is a stroke of the irony of 
fate which Swift himself would appreci- 
ate. 

Of the three great English novelists of 
the eighteenth century perhaps Smollett 
had the most of this faculty, and Richard- 
son the least, although Fielding had a 
richer nature than either of the others, and 
a finer art, and therefore he got the utmost 
out of his having. Goldsmith’s one at- 
tempt at fiction is engagingly artless and 
continually interesting ; Goldsmith, like 
Irving, who resembled him in many other 
respects also, had his full share of this 
native faculty, though he did not culti- 
vate it as carefully as Irving did. In 
like manner Cooper was a more conscien- 
tious workman than Scott, and he put his 
frame-work together better, inferior as 
the American romancer was to the Scot- 
tish master in richness of humor and in 
insight into human character. 

Of the three great British novelists of 
the nineteenth century Dickens was the 
only one who was a true story - teller, 
having a far larger share of the native 
gift even than Thackeray, while George 
Eliot had less of it than almost any other 
of those who have become famous as 
writers of fiction. Dickens was a man of 
limited culture and of narrow intelligence 
—as his Pictures from Italy proves, and 
his American Notes—and he had absurd 
artistic ideals; but his was the faculty of 
telling a tale so that we cannot choose 
but hear. Thackeray, a more accom- 
plished craftsman, was often a more care- 
less artificer; he had a far finer intelli- 
gence than Dickens, and a deeper nature; 
but merely as a story-teller Dickens seems 
to me to be his superior. 

George Eliot, like Tolstoi, another great 
writer who uses fiction as a medium for 
morality, strikes me always as not natu- 
rally a teller of tales, like Swift, for in- 
stance, and Goldsmith. In reading Adam 
Bede and Middlemarch, as in reading 
Anna Karénina, we have a constant sense 
of effort, as though the authors were strug- 
gling with a consciousness that story-tell- 
ing was not that for which they were 
born. That George Eliot and Tolstoi were 
not wholly devoid of the requisite endow- 
ment is evident from these books and 
their fellows; but the permanent value of 
George Eliot’s writings and of Tolstoi’s is 
not to be sought in their stories considered 
merely as stories. And if it were not that 
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the Sorrows of Werther had met with 
instant acceptance all over Europe, I 
should venture to suggest that great as 
Goethe was, his gift of story-telling was 
singularly small. There is nothing easy 
or spontaneous about Wilhelm Meiste:’, 
as it is an effort of the intellect rather 
than a story. One might call it the first 


tendenz-roman — the first novel-with-a- 
purpose—if one could make out clearly 
what its purpose was. Certainly one can 
see in Wilhelm Meister the ancestor of 
Daniel Deronda and of Robert Elsmere 
and of John Ward, Preacher—just as one 
can call Miss Austen the maiden grand- 
mother of Mr. Howells. 


RONZANO. 
BY MONSIGNOR BERNARD O'REILLY. 


URING the spring and summer of two 
successive years it was my good for- 
tune to occupy, at the gates of Bologna, 
and high up on the slope of a foot-hill of 
the Apennines, the palatial Villa Mare- 
sealchi. This sixteenth-century structure, 
with its beautiful grounds, had been twice 
the headquarters of the First Napoleon, in 
1796-7, and when he came back to Italy, 
as Emperor, to receive the Iron Crown of 
the Lombard kings. From the gardener’s 
cottage, a little above our villa, we could 
see, peeping out from between its cypresses 
and chestnuts, the Villa di Ronzano, the 
romantic summer residence of Count Gio- 
vanni Gozzadini and his wife, Countess 
Maria Teresa di Serego- Alighieri, both 
descendants of Dante. 

A letter of introduction to the Count 
and Countess from a mutual friend soon 
brought us an invitation to Ronzano. 
The mountain or hill of that name is the 
highest among the spurs of the Apennines 
overlooking Bologna and its neighbor- 
hood. It is higher by some two hundred 
feet than our own, the Monte di San Bene- 
detto of the old feudal times. Through 
the deep intervening valley runs the aque- 
duct built by Nero, and which, thanks to 
the enlightened zeal of Count Gozzadini, 
had just been thoroughly repaired, bring- 
ing its pure and wholesome waters into 
the squares and streets of Bologna. We 
were anxious to become acquainted with 
the noble possessors of Ronzano on ac- 
count of the names they bore, and _still 
more because they had made of their hill 
palace the cradle of science in Italy, a 
nursery of the arts and letters. 

We started for Ronzano on a lovely 
morning in September, our gardener An- 
gelo, in his picturesque peasant costume, 
leading our donkeys with a basket-chaise, 
the only vehicle suited to the steep moun- 
tainous roads. Every spot along the sunny 


slopes before us, every winding path in 
the valleys beneath us, or among the maze 
of farm-houses, villas, and vineyards on 
the hill-sides, had been trodden in by-gone 
days by men and women whose names 
still live in song and story — statesmen, 
churchmen, soldiers, scholars, and artists. 

All around us, bathed in the luminous 
haze of the autumnal weather, lie the 
spurs of the Apennines, with their inter 
locking vales and glens half hidden by a 
purplish-blue veil. The slopes on each 
side of our road are covered with vine- 
yards, whose embroidered foliage only 
half conceals the large purple or golden 
clusters of the delicious fruit. 

At a sudden turn of the road we reach 
the entrance-gate to the Villa di Ronzano. 
Angelo rings the bell, and a servant 
comes swiftly down the shady avenue 
and unlocks the gate. The carriage stops 
at what had been once the portal of the 
great medizval monastery, and by the 
side of the church which had borne the 
name of St. Vincent Ferrer. 

Count Gozzadini greets us warmly, the 
Countess entering while we are exchan- 
ging the first compliments. Already, as 
they assure us, they have been much in- 
terested in us, not only because we are 
Americans, but because of the literary la- 
bors which have brought us to Bologna. 
So we are taken into the large work-room 
of the illustrious pair. 

While the Countess and my compan. 
ion, Mrs. White, become absorbed in con- 
versation, the Count kindly enters upon 
the subjects which specially concern me, 
listening in his quiet, modest way to my 
many questions, and answering me with 
great lucidity and directness. 

Presently the Countess turns to me, 
and asks if we were personally acquaint- 
ed with Longfellow. She had, she said, 
learned English in order to be able to 
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read his translation of the Divina Com- 
media. The question was prompted by 
what was, after her great love for her 
husband, the Countess’s ruling passion— 
worship of her great ancestor, Dante Ali- 
ehieri. She showed me a commentary 
on the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” written in 1865 by 
her priest cousin, Count Paolo Perez, a 
copy of which, at her request, I sent to 
Longfellow. This soon brought from the 
latter a letter of thanks, which was very 
cratifying to the Countess. 

Both she and her husband, at the time 
of our visit, were deeply engaged in com- 
pleting the magnificent Etruscan Museum 
in Bologna, an enterprise of which they 
were the soul. For Count Gozzadini, if 
he cannot be justly called the parent of 
archeological science in Italy, certainly 
deserves the praise of being its most gen- 
erous promoter, and was effectually assist- 
ed by his wife. 

They were, in truth, wonderful work- 


ers. All around us, as we crossed the 


threshold of the venerable monastic pile 
which they had rescued from eighteenth 
and nineteenth century vandalism, were 
evidences of their intelligent zeal in re- 
storing the great edifice and its church. 
The frescoed walls had been gradually 


stripped of the hard coating of whitewash 
and mortar overlying the Renaissance 
and seventeenth-century paintings. 

The room was filled with the fragrance 
of roses, which were a special object of 
the Countess’s culture. Bouquets of rare 
and beautiful specimens filled majolica 
vases on the mantel and the tables. And 
pieces of the Countess’s embroidery adorn, 
here and there, the rich antique furniture. 

The tables in this room, as well as that 
adjoining, had also many Etruscan relics, 
which the Countess was helping her hus- 
band to classify, and many others con- 
nected with the very buildings in which 
we were seated. 

Taking us out into the great corridor 
of the Dominican convent, our hostess 
pointed, at one extremity, to the Church 
of the Madonna della Guardia, standing 
out, a mass of gray and gold, against the 
pale blue of the western sky, with a ver- 
durous gulf between, over which rested 
the blue haze of noontide. Then, turn- 
ing round to the east, we had at the other 
end of the corridor a view of the ancient 
church and hermitage of San Vittore, 
crowning another distant summit. They 
had an eye to the picturesque and the beau- 
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tiful, those medizval builders. Along 
both walls of this corridor Count Gozza- 
dini was slowly bringing to light the 
wall-paintings, overlaid in the beginning 
of the present century with whitewash 
and plaster, the work of the lay proprie- 
tor into whose hands the confiscated con- 
vent, with its church and grounds, had 
fallen. 

The Countess would have us give one 
brief look at the church, so totally de- 
nuded of all its wealth of decoration by 
its former possessors. There, too, she and 
her husband were slowly and intelligent- 
ly restoring the wall-paintings. One trea- 
sure she showed me, looking inquiringly 
into my face, and that was a small silver- 
gilt shrine or monstrance containing the 
head and other relics of a noble Bolognese 
maiden of the thirteenth century, whose 
romantic history, like that of her still 
more famous brother, was intimately con- 
nected with Ronzano. These two, sister 
and brother, were Diana and Loderingo 
d’Andalo, the latter the founder of the 
Frati Gaudenti, or White Knights of St. 
Mary, and whom Dante, in his ** Inferno,” 
stigmatizes so cruelly and unjustly, as 
Count Gozzadini proves in his Cronaca di 
Ronzano. 

I had read sufficiently about the D’An- 
dalé and the White Knights—the peace- 
makers of Italy in the thirteenth and the 
two following centuries—to satisfy the 
Countess how deeply interested I felt in 
what she had shown me. She gave me 
the details of the strange story of ro- 
mance, chivalry, religious devotion, and 
patriotic self-sacrifice connected with their 
present abode. 

‘* Before I tell you who was the Diana 
d’Andalé whose relics I have just shown 
you,” said the Countess, ‘‘ let me say that 
another noble Bolognese lady, Cremonina 
dei Piatesi, having lost, about the year 
1140, her young husband, tore herself away 
from family and home, and founded here, 
a hermitage first, and a chapel, which 
soon grew to be a large monastery of 
Augustinian nuns. The top of Ronzano, 
like its declivities, was then covered with 
a dense growth of oak and chestnuts. A 
few years after Cremonina’s arrival she 
was joined by a numerous band of her 
townswomen — friends or relatives prob- 
ably, and probably also widows like her- 
self, and disgusted with the world as they 
knew it in yonder troublous and stormy 
city. 
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‘“‘The numerous community which 
thus grew up under the motherly rule of 
Cremonina became a permanent estab- 
lishment. It was at its most flourishing 
period in 1218, when the celebrated Span- 
iard, Dominick Guzman, first came to 
Bologna, and created by his preaching « 
great moral revival among the citizens 
and the many thousands of students at 
our university. The noble family of 
D’Andald were then the leaders of the 
Ghibelline or Imperialist faction. Diana 
d’Andalo, by her beauty and the rank of 
her parents, could look forward to a mat- 
rimonial alliance with the noblest in the 
land. And, sooth to say, the hearts of 
both her father and mother were firmly 
set upon such an alliance. 

‘*But the preaching of St. Dominick 
and the holy lives then led by St. Francis 
of Assisi and his first companions, who 
appeared in Bologna about the same time, 
stirred up in the hearts of the young of 
both sexes a great desire to practise mo- 
nastic self-sacrifice. Diana d' Andalo 
caught the flame, and spoke to her par- 
ents of her purpose. Her father at once 
forbade her ever to entertain such a 
thought 

‘*Diana resolved to have her own way 
in a matter which involved her future. 
What followed is vividly characteristic of 
our society in the thirteenth century, its 
religious spirit, and its feudal manners. 
Diana, one day toward the end of July, 
set out for Ronzano in the company of a 
band of noble Bolognese maidens, who 
were going to pay a visit to their nun 
relatives in the convent here. No sooner 
had she entered the cloister than she ask- 
ed for the monastic dress of the inmates, 
robed herself in it, and declared she 
would not go back to her family. 

‘‘This was a most unwise proceeding, 
as the sequel proved. Her father was 
filled with indignation, and determined 
that she must perforce return to her home. 
So he suddenly appeared at Ronzano at 
the head of his retainers, overcame the 
resistance made to his entrance, seized his 
daughter as she clung for protection to 
the altar, and dragged her forth with 
most unseemly violence. 

‘The spirited maiden suffered severely 
in this struggle, and was unable to leave 
her bed for months. Meanwhile public 
opinion in Bologna condemned the bru- 
tality of her parent, and expressed deep 
sympathy for Diana. No sooner, there- 
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fore, had she recovered from her injuries 
than she profited by the first opportunity 
to escape from her father’s palace and 
fly again to Ronzano. Thistime she was 
not pursued. Apparently it was judged 
on all hands that the girl had a true yo 
cation for a monastic life. And erelone 
she was permitted to return to Bologna. 
where she founded and governed the first 
convent of Dominican nuns. She so dis 
tinguished herself by her many virtues 
that our people and clergy, with one 
voice, called her, after her death, thie 
Blessed Diana d’Andalo.” 

‘*There was no lack of this self-sacrifi 
cing spirit in the thirteenth century,” the 
Count said, ‘‘although there was selfish 
ness enough in the rivalry which pre- 
vailed between our free cities, and in the 
passions that armed, within each city, 
faction against faction.” 

‘*Who knows,” I broke in, anxious to 
get at the story of the Frati Gaudenti and 
Ronzano, ‘‘ but what you are going to 
tell me about Loderingo and his fellow- 
knights may prove to be a golden lesson 
for us in our free America?” 

‘*T shall be all the more happy to com 
ply with your wish,” the Count replied, 
‘* that Loderingo and his associates offer 
one of the noblest types of patriotic de- 
votion to be found in the history of any 
country. Your American poet Longfel 
low, in his noble version of the Divina 
Commedia, has given a wide currency 
in the New World to the wrong which 
our ancestor Dante Alighieri has inflict- 
ed on the reputation of Loderingo d’An- 
dalo and his friend and companion Cata- 
lano Catalani. It is not because these 
two great and good men were monks that 
lam anxious to remove the stain left by 
Dante’s verse, but because they and their 
followers should be counted among the 
noblest and most disinterested patriots of 
Italy. 

‘*In 1266-7, some thirty years after the 
death of the Blessed Diana d’Andalo, her 
brother Loderingo, by many years her jun- 
ior, obtained possession of the Augustinian 
Monastery of Ronzano, which had been 
abandoned during the incessant wars kept 
up in these parts between Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. Loderingo, whose family 


were the leaders of the latter, or Imperi- 
alist party, in Bologna, had founded, a 
few years before 1266—conjointly with 
Catalano Catalani,who was equally prom- 
inent among the Guelphs, or party of Ital- 
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ian independence—the Order of Knights 
of St. Mary, called White Knights from 
their white vesture. The people called 
them ‘Frati Gaudenti,’ not from their 
white vesture and armor, but from the 
fact that the majority of them continued 
to be men living in the world, enjoying 
the comforts of family and home, while 
bound by a solemn vow of obedience 
to devote their swords and their lives to 
the purpose of making peace between the 
warring cities of their native land.” 

‘*These soldier-monks,” I said, ‘‘ did 
not, then, derive their appellation of Frati 
Gaudenti from the free and joyous life 
they led?” 

‘‘No,” replied the Count. ‘ Their 
manner of living, up to Dante’s time, had 
been anything but ‘free and joyous.’ A 
number of them, like the two founders, 
the better to serve their country, and to 
devote themselves more absolutely to 
their professed object of quelling civic 
broils and mediating peace, had separated 
from their wives, with the full consent of 
the latter, and bound themselves together 
by the usual monastic vows of obedience 
to a common superior. They lived to- 


gether like all monastic communities. 
Their number was increased by other un- 


married gentlemen, knights, and clerics 
who wished to devote themselves to the 
same patriotic purposes. Besides these 
separate communities of White Knights 
there were still, greater numbers who 
chose to reside in their own families, 
bound and ready, at any hour of the night 
or day, to arm and hasten whithersoever 
their services were required. 

‘*Remember,this peace-making militia, 
whose houses and bands were soon to be 
found in all the principal cities of Italy, 
was composed of the members of the 
feudal nobility-—of its very éiite, in fact. 
You can thus estimate the mighty and 
beneficial influence which they exercised.” 

‘‘ But why did they not, then, commend 
themselves to one who was so ardent a 
patriot as Dante?” 

‘* You must not forget that Dante be- 
longed in his early youth to the Guelph 
party, the really patriotic party in the 
estimation of many enlightened Italians. 
Why the great poet went over to the 
Ghibellines, the party of the German em- 
perors, I shall not undertake to explain. 
But, like all changelings, Dante hated 
cordially the party he had forsaken. And 
my ancestor was a good hater. 


‘*He studied law in our ancient Uni- 
versity of Bologna at the very time that 
the White Knights of Ronzano were in 
the first period of their fame and infiu- 
ence, both merited by recent znd unques- 
tioned services. Dante must have seen 
frequently and known the two illustrious 
founders. He must have more than once 
visited Ronzano, to which the highest and 
noblest in all Italy then resorted for aid 
and counsel. He was familiar with every 
inch of the road over which you have 
travelled to-day between our hill-top and 
Bologna.”’ 

‘Why did he, then, consign Loderingo 
and Catalano to the company of the 
Hypocrites in Hell?” I asked. 

‘* The reason is clearly explained in my 
history of Ronzano,” answered the Count. 
‘*In 1266, a year after the birth of Dante, 
Florence in her dire distress called the 
two soldier-monks, the founders of the 
Knights of St. Mary, to exercise jointly 
the office of Podesta, and to do in the 
‘City of the Lily,’ what they had sg hap- 
pily achieved here in Bologna—restore 
peace and brotherly concord. Loderingo 
and Catalano declined the high office thus 
put upon them. They were natives of 
Bologna, and owed to their native city 
not only their utmost devotion, but the 
sacrifice of their lives if necessary. To 
pacify Florence was, they rightly thought, 
impossible; to attempt to administer its 
government while the Ghibelline Count 
Guido Novello kept within the city a 
large garrison of imperial German mer- 
cenaries was to undertake what no sane 
man judged practicable. 

‘*Thereupon the Florentines appealed 
to the Pope (Clement IV.); and he, 
at their request, forthwith commanded 
the two great Frati Gaudenti to under- 
take together the functions of Podesta of 
Florence. They obeyed at once, in spite 
of their strong misgivings; organized a 
council of thirty-six citizens elected by 
the Florentine trades, thereby, in so far 
as they could, taking the administration 
out of the hands of the divided aristoc- 
racy. This was one of the political sins 
which Dante deemed to be unpardonable ; 
for Dante was a thorough aristocrat. The 
other and far more heinous political 
crime, in his eyes, was the carrying out 
of a decree of the Council of Citizens en- 
joining the destruction of the palaces of 
the Uberti family, the leaders of the Ghi- 
belline faction, and who were then in 
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open and armed rebellion against Flor- 
ence. These palaces occupied tke space 
adjoining the Piazza Vecchia and the 
Piazza of the Podesta, and now called 
the Square of San Firenze. It was then 
known by the name of the ‘Gardingo,’ 
and as such is mentioned in Dante’s bitter 
verse. The decree not only made the de- 
struction total, but forbade the Gardingo 
ever to be built upon. 

‘* You remember,” he went on, ‘‘ that 
the grandest figure described in the ‘ In- 
ferno’ is Fazio degli Uberti, the head of 
this great faction. He is the very incar- 
nation of aristocratic pride. Under him 
young Dante fought after he renounced 
the Guelphs.” 

‘* But does it not seem a strange contra- 
diction in the great poet,” I said, ‘‘to con- 
sign to the fiery tomb, in which he is to 
lie forever, the leader of his own faction? 
Towering pride could scarcely seem a sin 
so undeserving of mercy in the estima- 
tion of Dante, who was every whit as 
proud as the Uberti.” 

‘**T believe,” replied our host, ‘‘ that the 
crime of rebellion against Florence, and 
the frightful evils that followed the trea- 
son of the Florentine Imperialists, were 
the real reasons for which Dante judged 
these worthy of never-ending punishment. 

‘* Besides the destruction of the Uberti 
palaces, the Pope, on his side, probably at 
the suggestion of the Florentines, com- 
manded the two Podesta to expel from 
Florence Guido Novello and his German 
mercenaries. These had not been paid 
by the Ghibellines who had called them 
into the city, and they sturdily refused 
to quit it till the council paidthem. The 
citizens at once rang the alarm-bells, sum- 
moning all good men to arms. The 
streets were filled by the marshalled trades 
guilds, armed for the struggle. On every 
side arose barricades. Guido Novello was 
not prepared for this. The Frati Gau- 
denti had evoked a spirit of patriotic 
enthusiasm against which he could not 
contend. So he and his men withdrew 
to Prato. 

‘** Loderingo and Catalano had only ac- 
cepted office for six months. Before the 
end of this short term they had succeeded 
in quelling the Ghibelline faction and in 
placing the city under a well-organized 
popular government. They recalled the 
Florentine exiles, and promoted matri- 
monial alliances between the hitherto 
hostile factions of Guelphs and Ghibel- 


lines—a policy which had borne wonder- 
ful fruits, not only in Bologna, but in 
other cities where the government had 
been intrusted to the Knights of St. Mary. 
The leaders of both factions met in public 
assembly and pledged themselves to main 
tain peace and brotherly concord. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that when the two 
brother knights were preparing to return 
to Bologna a new order came from the 
Pope, bidding them to continue their la 

bors some time longer. 

‘*So highly were the services rendered 
by these great men to Florence thouglit 
of in Bolegua that they had scarcely ve- 
entered their cloistered retreat on Ron 
zano when the Bolognese once more 
chose them to govern their own city. It 
was a very critical period for the latter. 
The. city was filled with armed nobles. 
There were continual conflicts, in which 
some of the combatants were slain and 
others grievously wounded. The Mar. 
quis of Este, it was said, was marching 
on Bologna at the head of the Guelplis 
of Modena, Reggio, and Parma. The 
Consuls called upon the Knights of St. 
Mary, beseeching them to save the com- 
monwealth. The executive power was 
placed in the hands of Loderingo and 
Catalano, who were allowed to associ- 
ate with themselves two of their brother 
knights, Michele del Pisore and Venetico 
Caccianemici. 

‘* Loderingo and his associates at once 
convened all the heads of the nobility 
in the Communal Palace. Every man of 
position and influence, both in church 
and state, responded to this appeal. Who 
could resist the voice of these two heroic 
soldiers, themselves at one time the heads 
of the very factions that stained the city 
with murder? They had renounced 
home, family, and all worldly enjoy- 
ments to devote their time and energies 
to the pacification of Italy, while leading 
in their privacy a life of poverty, prayer, 
and self-sacrifice. Their very appear- 
ance in the streets in their white robes 
and armor among the armed crowds put 
a stop to broil and contention. Their 
very first words to the assembled nobles 
and citizens were interrupted by the ac- 
clamations of all present, professing their 
willingness to make every sacrifice for 
the sake of concord, blessed peace, and 
the independence of Bologna and its ter- 
ritory. 

‘‘Some years previously, in 1263, Lo- 
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deringo d’Andald had been requested by 
the then Podesta of Bologna and its lead- 
ing citizens to save the commonwealth 
from disruption and utter ruin. He con- 
sented to act with the chief magistrate. 
Every one of the Knights of St. Mary was 
summoned to the service of the city, and, 
together with the élite of both factions, 
volunteered to form a body of soldiers, 
who held themselves ready, at any hour 
of the night or day, to repress every out- 
break, or to march to every point of dan- 
ger from outside attacks. At their head 
Loderingo suddenly showed himself be- 
fore Imola, which had risen in arms 
against Bologna. The Imolese were ter- 
rified into submission; and Loderingo, 
having redressed the wrongs of which 
they complained, and taken prudent mea- 
sures against future rebellion, returned to 
Bologna, resigned his charge, and was 
glad to go back with his companions to 
the prayerful solitude of the cloister. 

‘‘Two years afterward, in 1265, the 
very year of Dante’s birth, the war of 
factions broke out anew in Bologna, and 
with redoubled fury. By the advice of 
the illustrious Egidio Foscherari, whose 
tomb the traveller still sees on the square 
before the Church of San Domenico, the 
citizens again called Loderingo from his 
retreat, and appointed him and Catalano 
Catalani to exercise dictatorial pow-r. 
The two Frati, says the Annalist of Bo- 
logna, Savioli, ‘by laying aside all re- 
gard to the rank and political leanings of 
the contending factions, and by deciding 
every question in strict accordance with 
justice, brought about a wonderful change 
in our city. They settled many disputes 
and reconciled inveterate enemies. In a 
word, they brought back to Bologna tran- 
quillity and security.’ 

‘‘Among the many important reforms 
and regulations decreed by them were 
statutes protecting the independence of 
the judiciary, a revised criminal code, 
which, in advance of the opinion and 
practice of that age, almost entirely did 
away with capital punishment, and for- 
bade the use of torture. They organized, 
moreover, a mounted guard of citizen sol- 
diers, 1200 in number, who were to be al- 
ways at the command of the magistrates 
to help these to maintain peace and order. 

“In 1274 the knights of Ronzano ren- 
dered a still more precious service to Bo- 
logna, wasted by the most terrible civil 
war that had ever desolated it. But in 
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the interval these honored peace-makers 
increased their numbers to such an ex- 
tent that nearly all the great cities of 
Italy asked for and obtained priories of 
the order. In the north of the penin- 
sula they were known as the Cavalieri 
di Maria, or Knights of St. Mary.” 

‘* You have rendered a great service to 
historical truth,” I said, ‘* by thus retriev- 
ing the memory of patriotic citizens.”’ 

‘*T have in that endeavored to repair a 
great wrong done by my ancestor,” was 
the simple answer. 

‘** But was the vast edifice in which you 
live here the creation of the knights?” 
asked Mrs. White. 

‘*No,” replied her friend; ‘‘ this mo- 
nastic pile was built by the Dominicans 
in 1475 and the years immediately follow- 
ing that date. The Frati Gaudenti had 
long ceased to exist at that time. They 
disappeared with the last vestige of self- 
government in the cities which had given 
them a home. Even in their decline 
they had no share in the political corrup- 
tion and servility which permitted our 
feudal nobles to become the absolute mas- 
ters of Milan, Bologna, and Florence, as 
well as of Pisa and Genoa. The Domin- 
icans did not leave a vestige of the an- 
cient structure inhabited by the knights.” 

** And the vast and magnificent build- 
ings erected here by the Dominicans have 
met with but little better treatment at the 
hands of our modern vandals,” Count 
Gozzadini continued, addressing himself 
to me, while the ladies strolled about the 
grounds. ‘‘Not only were the ancient 
dwellings and church of the knights lev- 
elled to the ground, not only have we 
thus lost all trace of the burial-place of 
the two great brother knights, Loderingo 
and Catalano, but the entire surface of 
the hill around us was levelled, so as to 
become the site of the beautiful construc- 
tion planned and completed here by the 
Bolognese architect Nardi. The vast clois- 
ter was surrounded inside and outside by 
deambulatories, or arcades supported by 
Corinthian columns. The church was 
covered exteriorly with rich marbles. 
The interior, besides the high altar and 
its spacious choir, had eight lateral chap- 
els, richly decorated. The whole interior 
was covered with wall-paintings from the 
hands of the foremost artists in Bologna, 
and such as the fame of the Dominican 
Order drew from all Italy to this hill- 
top. This monastery was not only a 
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school for novices, but a favorite house 
of studies as well.”’ 

‘*So we stand on truly classic ground,” 
I said, deeply interested. 

‘* Yes,” the Count replied; ‘‘and one 
of the first novices and most fervent stu- 
dents who were gathered together here, 
in what we can with all truth say was an 
enchanting sanctuary of piety, art, and 
learning, was Jerome Savonarola. He 
came to Ronzano from his native Ferrara 
yonder. From Ronzano he went to a 
scarcely more enchanting spot on the 
sunny slopes of Fiesole, and from there 
to Florence. The cloisters of Fiesole, 
San Marco, and Santa Maria Novella 
were no less the loved resort of scholars 
and statesmen from 1480 to 1500 than 
were those of the Convent of St. Vincent 
Ferrer on the shaded and flowery sum- 
mit of our Ronzano. 

‘* Ay, Savonarola’s feet were familiar 
with these grounds and all the paths that 
lead to them. And his eloquent voice 
awoke the echoes of our now empty 
chapel, and those of beautiful San Do- 
menico, whose tower you see from here, 
before fate drew him to fair Florence—to 


“perish, burned while still half alive, in an 


angle of the very ‘Gardingo’ sung of by 
Dante in connection with the brother 
knights of Ronzano.” 

‘Poor Savonarola!” I exclaimed. 
‘‘His grand mistake was in allowing 
himself to be placed at the head of the 
Florentine commonwealth.” 

‘*You do not wonder,” the Countess 
said, ‘‘ that both my husband and myself 
were drawn to Ronzano by all the sacred 
memories of the place. Since it has come 
into our hands we have welcomed here 
many of the most illustrious men and 
women of Italy and all Europe.” 

‘* By-the-way,” added the Count, ‘‘ you 
are perhaps not aware that the Interna- 
tional Congress of Geologists is to meet 
in Bologna next year, and that we have 
chosen the day before their meeting for 
the solemn inauguration of our Museum 
of Etruscan Archzxology. The United 
States will be well represented by Mr. 
Sterry Hunt and Mr. Hall. You, I trust, 
will be also present, and perhaps you may 
be tempted to visit Ronzano with your 
American friends during the sessions of 
the congress.” 

‘*Both Mr. Sterry Hunt and Mr. Hall 
are old and valued friends of mine,” I 
replied. ‘‘Of course it will be a great 
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pleasure to accompany them to your hos. 
pitable villa.” 

The next day the Count and Countess 
returned our visit. Our acquaintance 
grew and ripened into a warm and lasting 
friendship. The union of these distin 
guished descendants of ‘‘ the Sovereion 
Poet” took place in 1840. It was the 
result of sincere and early affection. 
The Gozzadini were numbered among 
the Bolognese nobility long before the 
Crusades. Count Giovanni added a new 
lustre to the ancient and honored nan 
he bore. The natural dispositions of tlie 
two cousins offered a singular contrast. 
He was quiet, timid, retiring, fond of a 
life of studious ease; she was all viva 
city, and born to adorn and charm tlie 
brilliant society to which she belonged 
During the early period of her wedded 
life she took great delight in painting the 
beautiful and grand scenery of the Emilia. 
The Gozzadini palace in Bologna and the 
country residences of Ronzano and Villa- 
nova contain many of her clever sketches. 

By degrees, however, her husband's re- 
tiring and studious habits and the deep 
shadow which fell on the young mother’s 
life at the death of her only son led her 
to devote herself to her husband in his 
various and important researches. This 
close companionship, as he told me, was 
the great happiness of his life. 

He had made himself a great name 
among his countrymen by the publica- 
tion of several historical works of local 
interest. But he won a world-wide repu- 
tation by his great works on the Etruscan 
cemeteries of Bologna and its vicinity. 
An accident led to the discovery on the 
Gozzadini estate of Villanova, near Bo- 
logna, of some Etruscan remains. The 
Count and Countess collected and classi- 
fied all these treasures. Another Etruscan 
cemetery to the north of Bologna, and on 
the mountain slopes along the Reno, fur- 
nished a still richer field for the noble la- 
borers. The great cloister of the Certosa 
Monastery in a suburb of Bologna was 
also found to have been a prehistoric 
burial-ground, while other localities with 
in the city yielded a vast amount of most 
precious relics, all belonging to that 
branch of the Etruscan family who had 
founded Felsina—the Etruscan name of 
Bologna-—long before the age of Romulus. 

All these monuments of the remotest 
period of Italian history the Count and 
Countess were anxious to place together 
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in a museum by the side of the medizval 
University of Bologna, and its priceless 
stores of ancient lore. They would not 
allow us to quit Bologna without show- 
ing us, themselves, the great hall, 500 feet 
long, in which they had gathered the 
creater portion of their discoveries. Along 
the lower part of the walls are placed the 
tombs, brought entire from the necropo- 
lis, and the cinerary urns containing the 
ashes of the dead, together with the im- 
»ylements and other furniture buried with 
the dead. The upper portion of the lofty 
walls is adorned with wall- paintings 
copied from the. Etruscan sepulchres of 
central Italy, and illustrating the use of 
the utensils and furniture arrayed be- 
neath. In the centre of the hall is dis- 
posed and classified the rich harvest of 
Etruscan jewelry gathered from the 
tombs. This part of the museum was the 
especial care of Countess Gozzadini. 

Through the summer months, after our 
departure, the work of preparation was 
urged with a feverish activity. All cul- 
tivated Italians, with the scholars of every 
land, were interested in the coming solem- 
nities of the opening of the museum and 
the meeting of the International Congress 
of Geology. Meanwhile the Count found 
time to publish ‘‘ Archeological Notes to 
serve as a Guide to the Bolognese Apen- 
nines.” This was a great help to the 
members of the Geological Congress, and 
to all scholars travelling through Italy. 
Then he was bestowing the most scru- 
pulous care on his inaugural address, of 
which he sent me a synopsis to Florence. 
The inaugural itself was printed and kept 
ready for distribution. The work on the 
gveat Etruscan Hall was so zealously pur- 
sued that everything was in readiness be- 
fore the momentous 24th of September 
brought to Bologna the members of the 
International Congress, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and the élite of all 
Italy. The 25th was to be a proud day 
for the modern Bologna — Bologna-the- 
Learned of medizval times, the Felsina 
of the Etrusean epoch. 

The hotels were crowded ; the members 
of the Congress were hospitably enter- 
tained by their friends and acquaintance 
in the city. At night there were illu- 
minations and fireworks in honor of the 
distinguished guests—all this, however, 
being only a preparation for the morrow. 
The Gozzadini did not, as some expected, 


leave their summer retreat at Ronzano 
to occupy their ancestral palace in the 
city. But everything in connection with 
the ceremonies of the 25th was done in 
accordance with their directions. The 
Count, in his quality of Director of the 
Museum, was to preside at the opening 
and to deliver the address. An arm-chair 
had been placed near his for the Countess, 
Grateful public opinion regarded and 
praised both wife and husband as the 
true creators of the noble monument to 
science which the learned of all nations 
were about to contemplate. 

At about eight o’clock the labor of the 
day was over. The Countess ordered the 
villa to be darkened, no lights being left 
except in her own and the Count’s apart- 
ments and in the servants’ quarters. The 
Count, however, like all literary men on 
such occasions, would not retire early. 
She needed, she said, some immediate re- 
pose after the fatigues and anxiety of 
these last days. ‘‘Call me in an hour or 
so,” she said to him, ‘‘ and I shall be then 
ready to help you.” She went with her 
maid to her own chamber, and lay down 
on her bed. The Count went to the room 
after the hour had passed, and finding her 
in what he thought was a deep sleep, was 
glad to let her rest longer. In about an 
hour thereafter he returned. She was 
still asleep. He approached to listen to 
her breathing; but his ear could catch no 
sound. Alarmed, he placed his hand 
upon her forehead. It was icy cold. 
‘*My God! my God!” he almost shrieked, 
‘she is dead! she is dead!” and fell him- 
self senseless on the floor. 

The 25th of September dawned on Bo- 
logna. Many distinguished visitors and 
personal friends of the Gozzadini arrived 
by the early trains. As the hour appoint- 
ed for the solemn opening of the museum 
approached, all the intellect and fashion 
of Bologna began to wend their way tow- 
ard the site of the great medizval univer- 
sity, the halls of which were to be hon- 
ored that day by the presence of the most 
illustrious scientists of both hemispheres. 
Soon a rumor of fearful import began to 
be whispered about among the crowds. 
Death had come suddenly to Ronzano 
during the night, and summoned away 
its honored mistress in the hour of what 
was to be the crowning triumph of her 
life. The tidings fell like a clap of thun- 
der on the Bolognese. 
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BOOKRA. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


“As I lay asleep in Italy.”—Suxtrey. 


NE night I lay asleep in Africa, 


In a garden close by the city gate; 


A desert horseman, furious and late, 


Came wildly thundering at the closéd bar. 


‘“Open, in Allah’s name!” he cried. ‘‘ Wake, Mustapha! 


Slain is the Sultan: treason, war, and hate 


Rage from Fez to Tetuan. Open straight!” 


The watchman heard as thunder from afar. 


‘*Go to! In peace the city lies asleep. 


To Allah, all-knowing, no news you bring,”— ° 


And turned in slumber still his watch to keep. 


At once a nightingale began to sing, 


In Oriental calm the garden lay,— 


Panic and war postponed another day. 


THREE GRINGOS IN 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


PART II. 


7 Eswung our hammocks on the sixth 
\ night out in the municipal building 
of Tabla Ve; but there was little sleep. 
Towards morning the night turned bitter- 
ly cold, and the dampness rose from the 
earthen floor of the hut like a breath from 
the open door of a refrigerator, and kept 
us shivering in spite of sweaters and rub- 
ber blankets. Above, the moon and stars 
shone brilliantly in a clear sky, but down 
in the valley in which the village lay, a 
mist as thick as the white smoke of a loco- 
motive rose out of the ground to the level 
of the house-tops, and hid Tabla Ve as 
completely as though it were at the bot- 
tom of a lake. The dogs of the village 
moved through the mist, howling dismal- 
ly, and meeting to fight with a sudden 
sharp tumult of yells that made us start 
up in our hammocks and stare at each 
other sleepily, while Jeffs rambled on, 
muttering and moaning in his fever. It 
was not a pleasant night, and we rode up 
the mountain-side out of the mist the next 
morning unrefreshed, but satisfied to be 
once more in the sunlight. They had 
told us at Tabla Ve that there was to bea 
bull-baiting that same afternoon at the 
village of Seguatepec, fifteen miles over 


the mountain, where a priest was holding 
a church festival. So we left Jeffs to push 
along with the mozos, and by riding as 
fast as the mules could go, we reached 
Seguatepec by four in the afternoon. 

It was a bright clean town, sitting pert- 
ly on the flat top of a hill that fell away 
from it evenly on every side. It had a 
little church and a little plaza, and the 
church was so vastly superior to every 
other house in the place—as was the 
case in every village through which we 
passed—as to make one suppose that it 
had been built by one race of people 
and the houses by another. The plaza 
was shut in on two of its sides by a bar- 
rier seven rails high, held together by 
ox-hide ropes. This barrier, with the 
houses fronting the plaza on its two other 
sides, formed the arena in which the bull 
was to be set at liberty. All of the win- 
dows and a few of the doors of the houses 
were barred, and the open places between 
were filled up by ramparts of logs. There 
was no grand stand, but every one con- 
tributed a bench or a table from his own 
house, and the women seated themselves 
on these, while the men and boys perched 
on the upper rail of the barricade. The 
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A VILLAGE IN 


occasion was a memorable one, and all 
the houses were hung with strips of col- 
ored linen, and the women wore their 
brilliant silk shawls, and a band of fif- 
teen boys, none of whom could have been 


over sixteen years of age, played a weird 
overture to the desperate business of the 
afternoon. 

It was a somewhat primitive and infor- 
mal bull-fight, and it began with their las- 
soing the bull by his horns and hoofs, and 
dragging him head first against the barri- 


cade. With adozen men pulling on the 
lariat around the horns from the outside 
of the ring, and two more twisting his 
tail on the inside, he was at such an un- 
comfortable disadvantage that it was easy 
for them to harness him in a net-work of 
lariats, and for a bold rider to seat himself 
on his back. The bold rider wore spurs 
on his bare feet, and with his toes stuck in 
the ropes around the bull’s body, he grasp- 
ed the same ropes with one hand, and with 
the other hand behind him held on to the 
bull’s tail as a man holds the tiller of a 
boat. When the man felt himself firmly 
fixed, and the bull had been poked into a 
very bad temper with spears and sharp 
sticks, the lariat around his horns was 
cut, and he started up and off on a frantic 
gallop, bucking as vigorously as a Texas 
pony, and trying to gore the man cling- 
ing to his back with backward tosses of 
Vou. XCI.—No. 545.—80 
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his horns. There was no regular tore- 
ador, and any one who desired to sacrifice 
himself to make a Saguatepecan holiday 
was at liberty to do so; and as a half- 
dozen men so sought distinction, and as 
the bull charged at anything on two 
legs, the excitement was intense. He 
moved very quickly for so huge an ani- 
mal in spite of his heavy handicap, and, 
with the exception of one man with a 
red flag and a spirit of daring not entire- 
ly due to natural causes, no one cared to 
go very near him. So he pawed up and 
down the ring, tossing and bucking and 
making himself as disagreeable to the man 
on his back as he possibly could. It struck 
me that it would be a distinctly sporting 
act to photograph a bull while he was 
charging head on at the photographer, 
and it occurred to Somerset and Griscom 
at about the same time tiat it would be 
pleasant to confront a very mad bull while 
he was careering about with a man twist- 
ing his tail. So we all dropped into the 
arena at about the same moment, from 
different sides, and as we were gringos, 
our appearance was hailed with laughter 
and yells of encouragement. The gen- 
tleman on the bull seemed to be able to 
control him more or less by twisting his 
tail to one side or the other, and as soon 
as he heard the shouts that welcomed us 
he endeavored to direct the bull’s entire 
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attention to my two young friends. Gris- 
com and Somerset are six feet high, even 
without riding-boots and pith helmets, and 
with them they were so conspicuous that 
the bull was properly incensed, and made 
them hurl themselves over the barricade 
in such haste that they struck the ground 
on the other side at about the same instant 
that he butted the rails, and with about 
the same amount of force. 

Shrieks and yells of delight rose from 
the natives at this delightful spectacle, 
and it was generally understood that we 
had been engaged to perform in our odd 
costumes for their special amusement, and 
the village priest attained genuine popu- 
larity for this novel feature. The bull- 
baiting continued for some time, and as I 
kept the camera in my own hands, there 
is no documentarv evidence to show that 
any one ran away but Griscom and Som- 
erset. Friendly doors were opened to us 
by those natives whose houses formed 
part of the arena. and it was amusing to 
see the toreadors popping in and out of 
them, like the little man and woman on 
the barometer who come out when it 
rains and go in when the sun shines, and 
vice versa. 

On those frequent occasions when the 
bull charged the barricade, the entire 
line of men and boys on its topmost rail 
would go over backwards, and disap- 
pear completely until the disappointed 
bull had charged madly off in another di- 
rection. Once he knocked half of a mud 
house away in his efforts to follow a man 
through a doorway, and again a window- 
sill, over which a toreador had dived head 
first like a harlequin in a pantomime, 
caved in under the force of his attack. 
Fresh bulls followed the first, and the boy 
musicians maddened them still further 
by the most hideous noises, which only 
ceased when the bulls charged the fence 
upon which the musicians sat, and which 
they vacated precipitately, each taking 
up the tune when his feet struck the 
ground where he had left off. There 
was a grand ball that night, to which we 
did not go, but we lay awake listening to 
the fifteen boy musicians until two in the 
morning. It was an odd, eerie sort of 
music, in which the pipings of the reed 
instruments predominated. But it was 
very beautiful, and very much like the 
music of the Hungarian gypsies in mak- 
ing little thrills chase up and down over 
one’s nervous system. 


The next morning Jeffs had shaken of; 
his fever, and, once more reunited, w: 
trotted on over heavily wooded hills 
where we found no water until late in th, 
afternoon, when we came upon a broa 
stream, and surprised a number of young 
girls in bathing, who retreated leisurel, 
as we came clattering down to tl 
ford. Bathing in mid-stream is a popu 
lar amusement in Honduras, and is con- 
ducted without any false sense of mod 
esty; and judging from the number of 
times we came upon women so engaged, 
it seems to be the chief occupation of 
their day. 

That night we slept in Comyagua, the 
second largest city in the republic, and 
which was originally selected as_ the 
site for a capital, and situated accordingly 
at exactly even distances from the Pacific 
Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. We found 
it a dull and desolate place of many one 
story houses, with iron-barred windows, 
and a great bare dusty plaza, faced by a 
huge cathedral. Commerce seemed to 
have passed it by, and the sixty thousand 
inhabitants who occupied it in the days of 
the Spaniards have dwindled down to ten. 
The place is as completely cut off from 
civilization as an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. The plain upon which Comya- 
gua stands stretches for many miles, and 
the nature of the stones and pebbles on 
its surface would seem to show that it was 
once the bottom of a great lake. Now its 
round pebbles and sandy soil make it a 
valley of burning heat,into which the sun 
beats without the intervening shadows of 
trees or mountains to save the traveller 
from the fierceness of its rays. We rode 
over thirty miles of it, and found that 
part of the plain which we traversed af- 
ter our night's rest at the capital the most 
trying ten miles of our trip. We rode 
out into it in the rear of a long funeral 
procession, in which the men and boys 
walked bareheaded and barefooted in the 
burning sand. They were marching toa 
burial-ground out in the plain, and they 
were carrying the coffin on their shoul- 
ders, and bearing before it a life-sized fig- 
ure of the Virgin and many flaring candles 
that burned yellow in the glaring sunlight. 
From Comyagua the trail led for many 
miles through heavy sand, in which no 
thing seemed to grow but gigantic cacti 
of a sickly light green that twisted them- 
selves in jointed angles fifteen to twenty 
feet in the air aboye us, and century- 
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plants with flowers of a 
vivid yellow, and tall leaf- 
less bushes bristling with 
thorns. The mountains 
lay on either and 
formed the valley through 
which we rode, two dark 
green barriers against a 
blazing sky, but for miles 
before and behind us there 
was nothing to rest the eye 
from the glare of the sand. 
The atmosphere was with- 
out a particle of moisture, 
and the trail quivered and 
swam in the heat; if you 
placed your hand on the 
leather pommel of your 
saddle it burned the flesh 
like a plate of hot brass, 
and ten minutes after we 
had dipped our helmets in 
water they were baked as 
dry as when they had first 
come from the shop. The 
rays of the sun seemed to 
beat up at you from below 
as well as from above, and 
we gasped and panted as 


side, 


we rode, dodging and 
ducking our heads as 


though the sun was some- 
thing alive and active 
that struck at us as we 
passed by. If you dared 
to look up at the sky its 
brilliancy blinded you as 


though some one _ had 
flashed a mirror in your 
eyes. 


We lunched at a village of ten huts 
planted defiantly in the open plain, and 
as little protected from the sun as a row 
of bricks in a brick-yard, but by lying be- 
tween two of them we found a draught of 
hot air and shade, and so rested for an 
hour. Our trail after that led over a 
mile or two of red hematite ore, which 
suggested a ride in a rolling- mill with 
the roof taken away, and with the sun 
beating into the four walls, and the air 
filled with iron dust. Two hours later 
we came to a cafon of white chalk, in 
which the government had cut stepping- 
places for the hoofs of the mules. The 
white glare in this valley was absolutely 
blinding, and the atmosphere was that of 
a lime-kiln. We showed several colors 
after this ride, with layers of sand and 
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clay, and particles of red ore and powder- 
ing of white chalk over all; but by five 
o'clock we reached the mountains once 
more, and found a cool stream dashing 
into little waterfalls and shaded by great 
trees, where the air was scented by the 
odor of pine needles and the damp spongy 
breath of moss and fern. We were now 
within two days of Tegucigalpa, and the 
sense of nearness to civilization and the 
knowledge that the greater part of our 
journey was at an end made us forget the 
discomforts and hardships we had endured 
without the consolation of excitement 
that comes with danger, or the comfort- 
ing thought that we were accomplishing 
anything worth while in the mean time. 
We had been complaining of this during 
the day to Jeffs, and saying that had we 
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1. Bridge connecting Tegucigalpa with its Suburb 2. Bird's-eye View of Tegucigalpa. 
8. Statue of Morazan 4. The Bank of Honduras 
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gone to the coast of East Africa we could 
not have been more uncomfortable or 
run greater risks from fever, but that 
there we would have met with big game, 
and we would have visited the most pic- 
turesque instead of the least interesting 
of all countries. 

These complaints inspired Jeffs to play 
a trick upon us, which was meant in a 
kindly spirit, and by which he intended 
to furnish us with a moment's excite- 
ment, and to make us believe that we 
had been in touch with danger. There 
are occasional brigands in Central Amer- 
ica, and their favorite hunting -ground 
in Honduras is within a few miles of 
Tegucigalpa, along the trail from the 
eastern coast over which we were then 
passing. We had been warned of these 
men, and it occurred to Jeffs that as we 
complained of lack of excitement in our 
trip, it would be a thoughtful kindness 
to turn brigand and hold us up upon 
our march. So he left us still bathing 
at the waterfall, and telling us that he 
would push on to engage quarters for the 
night, rode some distance ahead and se- 
creted himself behind a huge rock on one 
side of a narrow cafion. He first placed 
his coat on a bush beside him, and his hat 
on another bush, so as to make it appear 
that there were several men with him. 
His idea was that when he challenged us 
we would see the dim figures in the moon- 
light and remember the brigands, and 
that we were in their stalking- ground, 
and get out of their clutches as quickly 
as possible, well satisfied that we had at 
last met with a real adventure. 

We reached his ambuscade about seven. 
Somerset was riding in advance, reciting 
‘*The Walrus and the Carpenter,” while 
we were correcting him when he went 
wrong, and gazing unconcernedly and 
happily at the cool moonlight as it came 
through the trees, when we were sudden- 
ly startled by a yell and an order to halt, 
in Spanish, and a rapid fusillade of pistol- 
shots. We could distinguish nothing but 
what was apparently three men crouch- 
ing on the hill-side and the flashes of 
their revolvers, so we all fell off our 
mules and began banging away at the 
rocks with our rifles, while the mules 
scampered off down the mountain. This 
was not as Jeffs had planned it, and he 
had to rearrange matters very rapidly. 
Bullets were cutting away twigs all over 
the hill-side and splashing on the rock 


behind which he was now lying, and 
though he might have known we could 
not hit him, he was afraid of a stray bul 
let. So he yelled at us in English, and 
called us by name, until we finally dis- 
covered we had been grossly deceived and 
imposed upon, and that our adventure 
was a very unsatisfactory practical joke 
for all concerned. It took us a long time 
to round up the mules, and we reached 
our sleeping-place in grim silence, and 
with our desire for danger still unsatis- 
fied. 

The last leagues that separated us the 
next morning from Tegucigalpa seemed, 
of course, the longest in the entire jour- 
ney. And so great was our desire to 
reach the capital before nightfall that we 
left the broader trail and scrambled down 
the side of the last mountain, dragging 
our mules after us, and slipping and slid- 
ing in dust and rolling stones to the tops 
of our boots. The city did not look in- 
viting as we viewed it from above. It 
lay in a bare, dreary plain, surrounded by 
five hills that rose straight into the air, 
and that seemed to have been placed there 
for the special purpose of revolutionists, in 
order that they might the more exactly 
drop shot into the town at their feet. 
The hills were bare of verdure, and the 
landscape about the capital made each of 
us think of the country about Jerusalem. 
As none of us had ever seen Jerusalem, 
we foregathered and argued why this 
should be so, and decided that it was on 
account of the round rocks lying apart 
from one another, and low bushy trees, 
and the red soil, and the flat roofs of the 
houses. 

The telegraph wire which extends across 
Honduras, swinging from trees and pier- 
cing long stretches of palm and jungle, 
had warned the foreign residents of the 
coming of Jeffs, and some of them rode 
out to make us welcome. Their greeting, 
and the sight of paved streets, and the 
passing of a band of music and a guard 
of soldiers in shoes and real uniform, 
seemed to promise much entertainment 
and possible comfort. But the hotel was 
a rude shock. We had sent word that we 
were coming, and we had looked forward 
eagerly to our first night in a level bed 
under clean linen; but when we arrived 
we were offered the choice of a room just 
vacated by a very ill man, who had left all 
of his medicines behind him, so that the 
place was unpleasantly suggestive of a hos- 
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1. Bridge connecting Tegucigalpa with its Suburb. 2. Bird's-eye View of Teguciga!pa. 
8. Statue of Morazan. 4. The Bank of Honduras. 
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pital, or a very small room, in which there 
were tliree cots, and a layer of dirt over all 
so thick that I wrote my name with the fin- 
ger of my riding-glove on the centre table. 
The son of the proprietor saw this, and, 
being a kindly person and well disposed, 
dipped his arm in water and proceeded to 
rub it over the top of the table, using his 
sleeve as a wash-rag. So after that we 
gave up expecting anything pleasant, and 
were in consequence delightfully surprised 
when we came upon anything that sa- 
vored of civilization. 

Tegucigalpa has an annex which lies 
on the opposite side of the river, and 
which is to the capital what Brooklyn is 
to New York. The river is not very 
wide nor very deep, and its course is im- 
peded by broad flat rocks. The washer- 
women of the two towns stand beside 
these all day knee-deep in the eddies and 
beat the stones with their twisted clubs 
of linen, so that their echo sounds above 
the roar of the river like the banging of 
shutters in the wind or the reports of pis- 
tols. This is the only suggestion of en- 
ergy that the town furnishes. The other 
inhabitants seem surfeited with leisure and 
irritable with boredom. There are long 
dark cool shops of general merchandise, 
and a great cathedral and a pretty plaza, 
where the band plays at night and people 
circle in two rings, one going to the right 
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and one going to the left, and there is th, 
government palace and a big penitentiary 

a university and a cemetery. But ther 
is no color nor ornamentation nor lig] 

nor life nor bustle nor laughter. Yo 

do not hear people talking and calling to 
one another across the narrow streets o 
the place by day or serenading by night 
Every one seems to go to bed at nin 
o'clock, and after that hour the city is as 
silent as its great graveyard, except when 
the boy policemen mark the hour with 
their whistles or the street dogs meet to 
fight. 

The most interesting thing about the 
capital is the fact to which I have already 
alluded, that everything in it and pertain- 
ing to it that was not dug from the ground 
or fashioned from trees was carried to it 
on the backs of mules. The letter-boxes 
on the street corners had once been United 
States letter-boxes, and had later swung 
across the backs of donkeys. The gas 
lamps and the iron railings of the parks, 
the few statues and busts in the public 
places, reached Tegucigalpa by the same 
means, and the great equestrian statue of 
Morazan the Liberator, in the plaza, was 
east in Italy, and had been brought to 
Tegucigalpa in pieces before it was put 
together like a puzzle and placed in its 
present position to mark a glorious and 
victorious immortality. These things 
were not interesting in themselves, but 
it was interesting that they were there at 
all. 

On the second day after our arrival 
the Vice-President, Luis Bonilla, who 
bears the same last name but is no near 
relation to President Bonilla, took the 
oath of office, and we saw the ceremony 
with the barefooted public in the recep- 
tion-room of the palace. The hall was 
hung with lace curtains and papered 
with imitation marble, and the walls were 
decorated with crayon portraits of Hon- 
duranian Presidents. Bogran was not 
among them, nor was Morazan. The 
former was missing because it was due 
to him that young Bonilla had been 
counted out when he first ran for the 
Presidency three years ago, when he was 
thirty-three years old, and the portrait of 
the Liberator was being reframed, because 
Bonilla’s followers six months before had 
unintentionally shot holes through it 
when they were besieging the capital. 
The ceremony of swearing in the Vice- 
President did not last long, and what im- 
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pressed us most about it was the youth 
of the members of the cabinet and of the 
Supreme Court who delivered the oath 
of office. They belonged distinctly to 
the politician class as one sees it at home, 
and were young men of eloquent speech 
and elegant manners, in frock-coats and 
white ties. We came to know most of 
the President’s followers later, and found 
them hospitable to a degree, although 
they seemed hardly old enough or seri- 
ous enough to hold place in the govern- 
ment of a republic, even so small a one as 
Honduras. What was most admirable 
about each of them was that he had 
fought and bled to obtain the office he 
held. That is hardly a better reason for 
giving out clerkships and cabinet portfo- 
lios than the reasons which obtain with 
us for distributing the.spoils of office, but 
you cannot help feeling more respect for 
the man who has marched by the side of 
his leader through swamps and through 
jungle, who has starved on rice, who has 
slept in the bushes, and fought with a 
musket in his hand in open places, than 
for the fat and sleek gentlemen who keep 
open bar at the headquarters of their 
party organization, who organize march- 
ing clubs, and who by promises or by cash 
secure a certain amount of influence and 
a certain amount of votes. 

They risk nothing but their money, 
and if their man fails to get in, their 
money is-all they lose; but the Central 
American politician has to show the faith 
that is in him by going out on the 
mountain -side and hacking his way to 
office with a naked machete in his hand, 
and if his leader fails, he loses his life, 
with his back to a church wall, and look- 
ing into the eyes of a firing squad, or 
he digs his own grave by the side of 
the road, and stands at one end of it, 
covered with clay and sweat, and with 
the fear of death upon him, and takes his 
last look at the hot sun and the palms 
and the blue mountains, with the buzzards 
wheeling about him, and then shuts his 
eyes, and is toppled over into the grave, 
with a half-dozen bullets in his chest and 
stomach. That is what I should like to 
see happen to about half of our profes- 
sional politicians at home. Then the 
other half might understand that holding 
a public office is a very serious business, 
and is not merely meant to furnish them 
with a livelihood and with places for 
their wife’s relations. 
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I saw several churches and cathedrals 
in Honduras with a row of bullet-holes 
in the front wall, about as high from the 
ground as a man’s chest, and an open 
grave by the road-side, which had been 
dug by the man who was to have oc- 
cupied it. The sight gave us a vivid 
impression of the uncertainties of gov- 
ernment in Central America. The man 
who dug this particular grave had been 
captured, with two companions, while they 
were hastening to rejoin their friends of 
the government party. His companions 
in misery were faint-hearted creatures, 
and thought it mattered but little, so long 
as they had to die, in what fashion they 
were buried. So they scooped out a few 
feet of earth with the tools their captors 
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gave them, and stood up in the hollows 
they had made, and were shot back into 
them dead; but the third man declared 
that he was not going to let his body lie 
so near the surface of the earth that the 
mules could kick his bones and the next 


heavy freshet wash them away. So he 
dug leisurely and carefully to the depth 
of six feet, smoothing the sides and sharp- 
ening the corners, and while he was so en- 
gaged at the bottom of the hole he heard 
yells and shots above him, and when he 
poked his head up over the edge of the 
grave he saw his own troops running 
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BARRACKS OF TEGUCIGALPA AFTER THE ATTACK OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS. 


down the mountain-side, and his enemies 
disappearing before them. He is still 
alive, and frequently rides by the hole in 
the road-side on his way to the capital. 
The story illustrates the advisability of 
doing what every one has to do in this 
world, even up to the very last minute, 
in a thorough and painstaking manner. 
There do not seem to be very many 
men killed in these revolutions, but the 
ruin they bring to the country while 
they last, and which continues after they 
are over, while the ‘‘outs” are getting 
up another revolution, is so serious that 
any sort of continued prosperity or prog- 
ress is impossible. Native merchants 
will not order goods that may never 
reach them, and neither do the gringos 
care to make contracts with men who in 
six months may not only be out of office, 
but out of the country as well. Some- 
times a revolution takes place and half 
of the people of the country will not 
know of it until it has been put down or 
has succeeded; and again the revolution 
may spread to every boundary, and all 
the men at work on the highroads and 
in the mines or on the plantations must 
stop work and turn to soldiering, and 
pack-mules are seized, the mail-carriers 
stopped, plantations are devastated, and 
forced loans are imposed upon those who 
live in cities, so that every one suffers 
more or less through every change of 
executive. During the last revolution 
Tegucigalpa was besieged for six months, 
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and was not captured until most of the 
publie buildings had been torn open by 
cannon from the hills around the town, 
and the dwelling-houses still show where 
bullets marked the mud and plaster of 
the walls or buried themselves in the 
wood- work. The dining-room of our 
hotel was ventilated by such openings, 
and we used to amuse ourselves by tra- 
cing the course of the bullets from where 
they entered at one side of the room to 
their resting-place in the other. The na- 
tive Honduranian is not energetic, and, 
except in the palace, there has been but 
little effort made by the victors to cover 
up the traces of their bombardment, and 
every one we met had a different experi- 
ence to relate, and pointed out where he 
was sitting when a particular hole ap- 
peared in the plaster before him, or at 
which street corner a shell fell and burst 
at his feet. 

It follows, of course, that a government 
which is created by force of arms, and 
which holds itself in place by the same 
power of authority, cannot be a very just 
or a very liberal one, even if its members 
are honest, and the choice of a majority 
of the people, and properly in office in 
spite of the fact that they fought to get 
there, and not on account of it. Bonilla 
was undoubtedly at one time elected Pre- 
sident of Honduras, although he did not 
gain the Presidential chair until after he 
had thrown his country into war and 
had invaded it at the head of troops from 
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the rival republic of Nicaragua. The 
Central- American cannot understand 
that when a bad man is elected to office 
legally it is better in the long-run 
that he should serve out his full term 
than that a better man should drive him 
out and defy the constitution. If he 
could be brought to comprehend that 
when the constitution says the President 
must serve four years that means four 
years, and not merely until some one is 
strong enough to overthrow him, it might 
make him more careful as to whom he 
elected to office in the first place. But 
the value of stability in government is 
something they cannot be made to under- 
stand. It is not in their power to see it, 
and the desire for change and revolution 
is born in the blood. They speak of a 
man as a ‘‘good revolutionist”” just as 
we would speak of some one being a good 
pianist, or a good shot, or a good execu- 
tive officer. It is a recognized calling, 


and the children grow up into fighters; 
and even those who have lived abroad, 
and who should have learned better, be- 
gin to plot and scheme as soon as they 
return to their old environment. 

In each company of soldiers in Hondu- 
ras there are two or three little boys in 


uniform who act as couriers and messen- 
gers, and who are able, on account of their 
slight figure, to penetrate where a man 
would be seen and shot. One of the offi- 
cers in the revolution of 1894 told me he 
had sent six of these boys, one after an- 
other, with despatches across an open 
plain which was being raked by the rifles 
of the enemy. And as each boy was 
killed as he crawled through the sage- 
brush the other boys begged of their 
colonel to let them be the next to go, 
jumping up and down around him and 
snapping their fingers like school-boys 
who want to attract the attention of their 
teacher. 

In the same revolution a young man 
of great promise and many acquirements, 
who had just returned from the States 
with two degrees from Columbia College, 
aud who should have lived to turn his 
education to account in his own country, 
was killed with a rifle in his hand the 
third day after his arrival from New 
York. In that city he would probably 
have submitted cheerfully to any imposi- 
tion of the law, and would have taken 
it quite as a matter of course had he been 
arrested for playing golf on Sunday, or 
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for riding a bicycle at night without a 
lamp; but as soon as this graduate of 
Columbia smelt the powder floating on 
his native air he loaded a rifle, and sat 
out all day on the porch of his house 
taking chance shots at the revolutionists 
on the hill-side, until a chance shot ended 
him and his brilliant career forever. The 
pity of it is that so much good energy 
should be wasted in obtaining such poor 
results, for nothing better ever seems to 
follow these revolutions. There is only 
a new form of dictatorship, which varies 
only in the extent of its revenge and in 
the punishments it metes out to its late 
opponents, but which must be, if it hopes 
to remain in power, a dictatorship and an 
autocracy. 

The republics of Central America are 
republics in name only, and the move- 
ments of a stranger within the bounda- 
ries of Honduras are as closely watched as 
though he were a newspaper correspond- 
ent in Siberia. I had often to sign the 
names of our party twice in one day 
for the benefit of police and customs of- 
ficers, and we never entered a hotel or 
boarded a steamer or disembarked from 
one that we were not carefully checked 
and receipted for exactly as though we 
were boxes of merchandise or registered 
letters. Even the natives cannot walk 
the street after nightfall without being 
challenged by sentries, and the collection 
of letters we received from alcaldes and 
comandantes and governors and presi- 
dents certifying to our being reputable 
citizens is large enough to paper the side 
of a wall. The only time in Central 
America when our privacy was absolute- 
ly unmolested, and when we felt as free 
to walk abroad as though we were on the 
streets of New York, was when we were 
under the protection of the hated mo- 
narchical institution of Great Britain at 
Belize, but never when we were in any of 
these disorganized military camps called 
free republics. 

The Central- American citizen is no 
more fit for a republican form of gov- 
ernment than he is for an aretic expe- 
dition, and what he needs is to have a 
protectorate established over him, either 
by the United States or by another pow- 
er; it does not matter which, so long 
as it leaves the Nicaragua Canal in our 
hands. In the capital of Costa Rica 
there is a statue of the Republic in 
the form of a young’ woman standing 
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with her foot on the neck of General 
Walker, the American filibuster. We 
had planned to go to the capital for the 
express purpose of tearing that statue 
down some night, or blowing it up; so it 
is perhaps just as well for us that we 
could not get there, but it would have 
been a very good thing for Costa Rica if 
Walker, or any other man of force, had 
put his foot on the neck of every republic 
in Central America and turned it to some 
account. 

Away from the coasts, where there is 
fever, Central America is a wonderful 
country, rich and beautiful, and bur- 
dened with plenty, but its people make 
it a nuisance and an affront to other na- 
tions, and its parcel of independent lit- 
tle states, with the pomp of power and 
none of its dignity, are and will continue 
to be a constant danger to the peace which 
should exist between great powers. 

There is no more interesting question 
of the present day than that of what is 
to be done with the world’s land which 
is lying unimproved ; whether it shall 
go to the great power that is willing to 
turn it to account, or remain with its 
original owner, who fails to understand 
its value. The Central- Americans are 
like a lot of semi-barbarians in a beau- 
tifully furnished house, of which they 
can understand neither its possibilities 
of comfort nor its use. They are the 
dogs in the manger among nations. Na- 
ture has given to their country great 
pasture -lands, wonderful forests of rare 
woods and fruits, treasures of silver and 
gold and iron, and soil rich enough to 
supply the world with coffee, and it only 
waits for an honest effort to make it the 
natural high way of traffic from every por- 
tion of the globe. The lakes of Nicaragua 
are ready to furnish a passageway which 
should save two months of sailing around 
the Horn, and only forty-eight miles of 
swamp-land at Panama separate the two 
greatest bodies of water on the earth’s sur- 
face. Nature has done so much that there 
is little left for man to do, but it will have 
to be some other man than a native-born 
Central-American who is to do it. 

We had our private audience with 
President Bonilla in time, and found him 
a most courteous and interesting young 
man. He is only thirty-six years of age, 
which probably makes him the youngest 
President in the world, and he carries on 
his watch-chain a bullet which was cut out 


of his arm during the last revolution. He 
showed us over the palace, and pointed 
out where he had shot holes in it, and 
entertained us most hospitably. The oth 
er members of the cabinet were equally 
kind, making us many preser.ts, and offer 
ing Griscom a consul-generalship abroad. 
and consulates to Somerset and myself. 
but we said we would be ambassadors or 
nothing; so they offered to make us gen 
erals in the next revolution, and we ac 
cepted that responsible position with alac 
rity, knowing that not even the regiments 
to which we were accredited could fore: 
us back into Honduras again. 

Before we departed the President paid 
us a very doubtful compliment in asking 
us to ride with him. We supposed it was 
well meant, but we still have secret mis- 
givings that it was a plot to rid himself 
of us and of the Vice-President at th 
same time. When his secretary came to 
tell us that Dr. Bonilla would be glad to 
have us ride with him at five that after 
noon, I recalled the fact that all the 
horses I had seen in Honduras were but 
little larger than an ordinary donkey, 
and quite as depressed and spiritless. So 
I accepted with alacrity. The other two 
men, being cross-country riders, and en 
titled to wear the gold buttons of various 
hunt clubs on their waistcoats, accepted 
as a matter of course. But when we 
reached the palace we saw seven or eight 
horses in the patio, each some sixteen 
hands high, and each engaged in drag 
ging two or three grooms about the yard, 
and swinging them clear of the brick tiles 
as easily as a sailor swings a lead. The 
President explained that these were a 
choice lot of six stallions which he had just 
imported from Chili, and that three of 
them had never worn a saddle before that 
morning. 

He gave one of these to Griscom and 
another one: to the Vice-President, for 
reasons best known to himself, and the 
third to Somerset. Griscom’s animal had 
an idea that it was better to go backwards 
like a crab than to advance, so he back- 
ed in circles around the court-yard, while 
Somerset's horse seemed best to enjoy 
rearing itself on its hind legs, with the 
idea of rubbing him off against the wall; 
and the Vice-President’s horse did ev- 
erything that a horse can do, and a 
great many things that I would not have 
supposed a horse could do, had I not 
seen it. I put my beast’s nose into a 
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corner of the wall where he could not 
witness the circus performance going on 
behind him, and I watched the Presi- 
dent’s brute turning round and round and 
round until it made me dizzy. We stran- 
cers confessed later that we were all 
thinking of exactly the same thing, which 
was that, no matter how many of our 
bones were shattered, we must not let 
these natives think they could ride any 
better than any chance American or Eng- 
lishman, and it was only a matter of 
national pride that kept us in our sad- 
dles. The Vice-President’s horse finally 
threw him into the doorway and rolled 
on him, ane it required five of his officers 
to pull the horse away and set him on his 
feet again. The Vice-President had not 
left his saddle for an instant, and if he 
handles his men in the field as he handled 
that horse, it is not surprising that he 
wins many battles. 

Not wishing to have us 
seeing that it was useless 
kill the Vice-President in 
Bonilla sent word to the 


all killed, and 
to attempt to 
that way, Dr. 
band to omit 


their customary salute, and so we passed 
out in grateful silence between breathless 
rows of soldiers and musicians and sev- 
eral hundreds of people who had never 


seen a life-sized horse before. We rode 
at a slow pace, on account of the Vice- 
President’s bruises, while the President 
pointed out the different points from 
which he had attacked the capital. He 
was not accompanied by any guard on 
this ride, and informed us that he was the 
first President who had dared go abroad 
without one. He seemed to trust rather 
to the good will of the pueblo, to whom 
he plays, and to whom he bowed much 
more frequently than to the people of the 
richer class. It was amusing to see the 
more prominent men of the place raise 
their hats to the President, and the young 
girls in the suburbs nodding casually and 
without embarrassment to the man. Be- 
fore he set out on his ride he stuck », 
gold-plated revolver in his hip pocket, 
which was to take the place of the guard 
of honor of former Presidents, and to pro- 
tect him in case of an attempt at assassi- 
nation. It suggested that there are oth- 
er heads besides those that wear a crown 
which rest uneasily. It was a nervous 
ride, and Griscom’s horse added to the ex- 
citement by trying to back him over a 
precipice, and he was only saved from 
going down one thousand yards to the 
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roofs of the city below by several of the 
others dragging at the horse’s bridle. 
When, after an hour, we found ourselves 
once more within sight of the palace, we 
covertly smiled at one another, and are 
now content never to associate with Presi- 
dents again unless we walk. 

We left Tegucigalpa a few days later 
with a generous escort, including all the 
consuls, and José Guiteris, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, and nearly all of the 
foreign residents. We made such a for- 
midable showing as we raced through the 
streets that it suggested an uprising, and 
we cried, ‘‘ Viva Guiteris!’ to make the 
people think there was a new revolution 
in his favor. We shouted with the most 
loyal enthusiasm, but it only served to 
make Guiteris extremely unhappy, and 
he occupied himself in considering how 
he could best explair: to Bonilla that the 
demonstration was merely an expression 
of our idea of humor. Twelve miles out 
we all stopped and backed the mules up 
side by side, and everybody shook hands 
with everybody else, and there were many 
promises to write, and to forward all man- 
ner of things, and assurances of eternal 
remembrance and friendship, and then 
the Guiteris revolutionists galloped back, 
firing parting salutes with their revolv- 
ers, and we fell into line again with a 
nod of satisfaction at being once more on 
the road. 

We never expected any conveniences 
or comforts on the road, and so we were 
never disappointed, and were much hap- 
pier and content in consequence than at 
the capital, where the name promised so 
much and the place furnished so little. 
We found that it was not the luxuries of 
life that we sighed after, but the mere con- 
veniences—those things to which we had 
become so much accustomed that we never 
supposed there were places where they did 
not exist. A chair with a back, for ex- 
ample, was one of the things we most 
wanted. We had never imagined, until 
we went to Honduras, that chairs grew 
without backs; but after we had ridden 
ten hours, and were so tired that each 
found himself easing his spinal column 
by leaning forward with his hands on the 
pommel of his saddle, we wanted some- 
thing more than a three-legged stool when 
we alighted for the night. 

Our ride to the Pacific coast was a rep- 
etition of the ride to the capital, except 
that, as there was a full moon, we slept 
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in the middle of the day and rode later in 
the night. We met many pilgrims going 
to the festivals during this nocturnal jour- 
ney. They were all mounted on mules, 
and seemed a very merry and jovial com- 
pany. Sometimes there were as many as 
fifty in one party, and we came across 
them picnicking in the shade by day, or 
jogging along in the moonlight in a cloud 
of white dust, or a cloud of white foam as 
they forded the broad river and their don- 
keys splashed and slipped in the rapids. 
The nights were very beautiful and cool, 
and the silence under the clear blue sky 
and white stars was like the silence of 
the plains. The moon turned the trail a 
pale white, and made the trees on either 
side of it alive with shadows that seemed 
to play hide-and-seek with us, and the 
stumps and rocks moved and gesticulated 
with life, until we drew up even with them, 
when they were transformed once more 
into wood and stone. 

It was on the third day out from the 
capital, when we were picking our way 
down the side of a mountain, that Jeffs 
pointed to what looked like a lake of silver 
lying between two great hills, and we 
knew that we had crossed the continent, 
and so raised our hats and saluted the 
Pacific Ocean. A day later, after a long 
rapid ride over a level plain where the 
trail was so broad that we could ride four 
abreast, we came to San Lorenzo, a little 
cluster of huts at the edge of the ocean. 
The settlement was still awake, for a mule 
train of silver had just arrived from the 
San Rosario mines, and the ruddy glare 
of pine knots was flashing through the 
chinks in the bamboo walls of the huts, 
and making yellow splashes of color in 
the soft white light of the moon. We 
swung ourselves out of the saddles for 
the last time, and gave the little mules 
a farewell pat and many thanks, to which 
they made no response whatsoever. 

Five hours later we left the continent 
for the island of Amapala, the chief sea- 
port of the Pacific side of Honduras, and 
our ride was at an end. We left San Lo- 
renzo at two in the morning, but we did 
not reach Amapala, although it was but 
fifteen miles out to sea, until four the next 
afternoon. We were passengers in a long 
open boat, and slept stretched on our blank- 
ets at the bottom, while four natives pull- 
edat long sweeps. There were eight cross- 
seats, and a man sat on every other one. 
A log of wood in which steps had been cut 


was bound to each empty seat, and it was 
up this that the rower walked, as thoug), 
he meant to stand up on the seat to whic 
it was tied, but he would always change 
his mind and sink back again, bracing 
his left leg on the seat and his right leg 
on the log, and dragging the oar through 
the water with the weight of his body as 
he sank backwards. I lay on the ribs of 
the boat below them and watched them 
through the night, rising and falling with 
a slight toss of the head as they sank 
back, and with their brown naked bodies 
outlined against the sky-line. They were 
so silent and their movements so regular 
that they seemed like statues cut in bronze. 
By ten the next morning they became so 
far animated as to say that they were tired 
and hungry, and would we allow them to 
rest on a little island that lay half a mile 
off our bow? We were very glad to rest 
ourselves, and to get out of the sun and the 
glare of the sea, and to stretch our cramped 
limbs, so we beached the boat in a little 
bay, and frightened off thousands of gulls, 
which rose screaming in the air, and which 
were apparently the only inhabitants. 
The galley-slaves took sticks of drift- 
wood and scattered over the rocks, turn- 
ing back the sea-weed with their hands, 
and hacking at the base of the rocks with 
their improvised hammers. We found 
that they were foraging for oysters, and 
as we had nothing but a tin of sardines 
and two biscuits amongst five of us, and 
had had nothing to eat for twenty - four 
hours, we followed their example, and 
chipped the oysters off with the butts of 
our revolvers, and found them cool and 
coppery, like English oysters, and most 
refreshing. It was such a lonely little isl- 
and that we could quite imagine we were 
cast away upon it, and began to play we 
were Robinson Crusoe, and took off our 
boots and went in wading, paddling around 
in the water after mussels and crabs until 
we were chased to shore by a huge shark. 
Then every one went to sleep in the sand 
until late in the afternoon, when a breeze 
sprang up, and a boatman carried us out 
on his shoulders, and we dashed off 
gayly under full sail to the isle of Ama- 
pala, where we bade good-by to Colonel 
Jeffs and to the Republic of Honduras. 

We had crossed the continent at a point 
where it was but little broader than the 
distance from Boston to New York, a trip 
of five hours by train, but it had taken us 
twenty-two days. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC.* 


BY THE SITEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


PART II. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


'T\HIS episode disagreed with me and I 
| was not able to leave my bed the next 
day. The others were in the same con- 
dition. But for this, one or another of 
us might have had the good luck that 
fell to the Paladin’s share that day; but 
it is observable that God in His compas- 
sion sends the good luck to such as are 
ill equipped with gifts, as compensation 
for their defect, but requires such as are 
more fortunately endowed to get by la- 
bor and talent what those others get by 
chance. It was Noél who said this, and 
it seemed to me to be well and justly 
thought. 

The Paladin, going about the town all 
the day in order to be followed and ad- 
mired and overhear the people say in an 
awed voice, ‘‘’Ssh!—look, it is the Stand- 
ard-Bearer !” had speech with all sorts and 
conditions of folk, and he learned from 
some boatmen that there was a stir of 
some kind going on in the bastilles on the 
other side of the river; and in the even- 
ing, seeking further, he found a deserter 
from the fortress called the Augustins, 
who said that the English were going to 
send men over to strengthen the garri- 
sons on our side during the darkness of 
the night, and were exulting greatly, for 
they meant to spring upon Dunois and 
the army when it was passing the bastilles 
and destroy it: a thing quite easy to do, 
since the ‘‘ Witch” would not be there, 
and without her presence the army would 
do like the French armies of these many 
years past,drop their weapons and run 
when they saw an English face. 

It was ten at night when the Paladin 
brought this news and asked leave to speak 
to Joan, and I was up and on duty then. 
It was a bitter stroke to me to see what a 
chance I had lost. Joan made searching 
inquiries, and satisfied herself that the 
word was true, then she made this annoy- 
ing remark: 

‘*You have done well,and you have 
my thanks. It may be that you have 
prevented a disaster. Your name and 
service shall receive official mention.” 


Then he bowed low, and when he rose 
he was eleven feet high. As he swelled 
out past me he covertly pulled down the 
corner of his eye with his finger and 
muttered part of that defiled refrain, ‘‘ Oh 
tears, ah tears, oh sad sweet tears!—name 
in General Orders—personal mention to 
the King, you see!” 

I wished Joan could have seen his con- 
duct, but she was busy thinking what she 
would do. Then she had me fetch the 
knight Jean de Metz, and in a minute he 
was off for La Hire’s quarters with orders 
for him and the Lord de Villars and Flo- 
rent d’Lliers to report to her at five o’clock 
next morning with five hundred picked 
men well mounted. The histories say 
half past four, but it is not true, I heard 
the order given. 

We were on our way at five to the 
minute, and encountered the head of the 
arriving column between six and seven, 
a couple of leagues from the city. Dunois 
was pleased, for the army had begun to 
get restive and show uneasiness now that 
it was getting so near to the dreaded bas- 
tilles. But that all disappeared now, as 
the word ran down the line, with a huz- 
zah that swept along the length of it like 
a wave, that the Maid was come. Dunois 
asked her to halt and let the column pass 
in review, so that the men could be sure 
that the report of her presence was not a 
ruse to revive theircourage. Soshe took 
position at the side of the road with her 
staff, and the battalions swung by with a 
martial stride, huzzahing. Joan was arm- 
ed, except her head. She was wearing the 
cunning little velvet cap with the mass 
of curved white ostrich plumes tumbling 
over its edges which the city of Orleans 
had given her the night she arrived—the 
one that is in the picture that hangs in 
the Hétel de Ville at Rouen. She was 
looking about fifteen. The sight of sol- 
diers always set her blood to leaping, and 
lit the fires in her eyes and brought the 
warm rich color to her cheeks; it was 
then that you saw that she was.too beau- 
tiful to be of the earth, or at any rate that 
there was a subtle something somewhere 
about her beauty that differed it from the 


* Begun in April number, 1895. 
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human types of your experience and ex- 
alted it above them. 

In the train of wains laden with sup- 
plies a man lay on top of the goods. He 
was stretched out on his back, and his 
hands were tied together with ropes, and 
also his ankles. Joan signed to the offi- 
cer in charge of that division of the train 
to come to her, and he rode up and sa- 
luted. 

‘* What is he that is bound, there?’ she 
asked. 

‘*A prisoner, General.” 

‘What is his offence?” 

‘* He is a deserter.” 

‘* What is to be done with him?” 

‘* He will be hanged, but it was not con- 
venient on the march, and there was no 
hurry.” 

‘* Tell me about him.’ 

‘He is a good soldier, but he asked 
leave to go and see his wife who was dy- 
ing, he said, but it could not be granted ; so 
he went without leave. Meanwhile the 
march began, and he only overtook us 
yesterday evening.” 

‘*Overtook you? Did he come of his 
own will?” 

‘* Yes, it was of his own will.” 

‘* He adeserter! Name of God! Bring 
him to me.” 

The officer rode forward and loosed the 
man’s feet and brought him back with his 
hands still tied. What a figure he was— 
a good seven feet high, and built for busi- 
ness! He had a strong face; he had an 
unkempt shock of black hair which show- 
ed up in a striking way when the officer 
removed his morion for him; for weapon 
he had a big axe in his broad leathern belt. 
Standing by Joan’s horse, he made Joan 
look littler than ever, for his head was 
about on a level with her own. His face 
was profoundly melancholy; all interest 
in life seemed to be dead in the man. 
Joan said— 

‘* Hold up your hands.” 

The man’s head was down. He lifted 
it when he heard that soft friendly voice, 
and there was a wistful something in his 
face which made one think that there had 
been music in it for him and that he would 
like to hear itagain. When he raised his 
hands Joan laid her sword to his bonds, 
but the officer said with apprehension— 

‘* Ah, madam—my General!” 

‘* What is it?” she said. 

‘*He is under sentence!” 

‘* Yes, I know. I am responsible for 


’ 


him;” and she cut the bonds. ‘ Ah, 
pitiful!” she said; ‘*‘ blood—I do not like 
it; and she shrank from the sight. But 
only for a moment. ‘‘Give me some- 
thing, somebody, to bandage his wrists 
with.” 

The officer said— 

‘“‘Ah, my General! it is not fitting. 
Let me bring another to do it.” 

**Another? De par le Dieu! You 
would seek far to find one that can do it 
better than I, for I learned it long avo 
among both men and beasts. And I can 
tie better than those that did this; if | 
had tied him the ropes had not cut his 
flesh.” 

The man looked on, silent, while he was 
being bandaged, stealing a furtive glance 
at Joan’s face occasionally, such as an 
animal might that is receiving a kindness 
from an unexpected quarter and is grop- 
ingly trying to reconcile the act with its 
source. All the staff had forgotten the 
huzzahing army drifting by in its roll 
ing clouds of dust, to crane their necks 
and watch the bandaging as if it was the 
most interesting and absorbing novelty 
that ever was. I have often seen people 
do like that—get entirely lost in the sim- 
plest trifle, when it is something that is 
out of their line. Now there in Poitiers, 
once, I saw two bishops and a dozen of 
those grave and famous scholars grouped 
together watching a man paint a sign 
on a shop; they didn’t breathe, they were 
as good as dead; and when it began to 
sprinkle they didn’t know it at first; then 
they noticed it, and each man hove a deep 
sigh, and glanced up with a surprised look 
as wondering to see the others there, and 
how he came to be there himself—but 
that is the way with people, as I have 
said. There is no way of accounting for 
people. You have to take them as they 
are. 

“There,” said Joan at last, pleased with 
her success; ‘‘ another could have done it 
no better—not as well, I think. Tell me 
—what is it you did? Tell me all.” 

The giant said: 

“It was this way,.my angel. My 
mother died, then my three little chil- 
dren, one after the other, all in two years. 
It was the famine; others fared so—it was 
God's will. I saw them die; I had that 
grace; and I buried them. Then when 
my poor wife’s fate was come, I begged 
for leave to go to her—she who was so 
dear to me—she who was all I had; I 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN 


begged on my knees. But they would 
not let me. Could I let her die, friend- 
less and alone? Could I let her die believ- 
ing L would not come? Would she let me 
die and she not come—with her feet free 
to do it if she would, and no cost upon it 
but only her life? Ah, she would come— 
she would come through the fire! So I 
went. Isawher. Shedied in my arms. I 
buried her. Then the army was gone. I 
had trouble to overtake it, but my legs are 
long and there are many hours in a day; 
I overtook it last night.” 

Joan said, musingly, and as if she were 
thinking aloud— 

‘‘Tt sounds true. If true,it were no 
great harm to suspend the law this one 
time—any would say that. It may not 
be true, but if it 7s true—” She turned 
suddenly to the man and said, ‘‘ I would 
see your eyes—look up!’ The eyes of the 
two met, and Joan said to the officer: 
‘‘The man is pardoned. Give you good- 
day; you may go.” Then she said to the 
man, ‘‘Did you know it was death to 
come back to the army?” 

‘“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I knew it.” 

‘‘Then why did you do it?” 

The man said, quite simply— 

‘* Because it was death. She was all I 
had. There was nothing left to love.” 
The 


‘‘Ah, yes, there was— France! 
children of France have always their 
mother—they cannot be left with nothing 


to love. You shall live—and you shall 
serve France—” 

‘‘T will serve you !” 

‘*_vou shall fight for France—” 

“T will fight for you !” 

‘*_vou shall be France’s soldier—” 

‘*T will be your soldier!” 

‘*_vou shall give all your heart to 
France-—” 

‘“‘T will give all my heart to you—and 
all my soul, if I have one—and all my 
strength, which is great—for I was dead 
and am alive again; I had nothing to live 
for, but now I have! You are France, 
for me. You are my France, and I will 
have no other.” 

Joan smiled, and was touched and 
pleased at the man’s grave enthusiasm— 
solemn enthusiasm, one may call it, for 
the manner of it was deeper than mere 
gravity—and she said— 

** Well, it shall be as you will. 
are you called?” 

The man answered with unsmiling sim- 
plicity— 


What 


OF AKC. 


‘“*They call me the Dwarf, but I think 
it is more in jest than otherwise.” 

It made Joan laugh, and she said— 

“It has something of that look, truly! 
What is the office of that vast axe?”, 

The soldier replied with the same grav- 
ity—which must have been born to him, 
it sat upon him so naturally— 

‘It is to persuade persons to respect 
France.” 

Joan laughed again, and said— 

‘*Have you given many lessons?” 

‘* Ah, indeed yes—many.” 

‘*The pupils behaved to suit you, after- 
ward?” 

“Yes; it made them quiet—quite plea- 
sant and quiet.” 

‘*T should think it would happen so. 
Would you like to be my man-at-arms? 
—orderly, sentinel, or something like 
that?” 

‘“‘Tf I may!” 

‘“*Then you shall. You shall have 
proper armor, and shall go on teaching 
your art. Take one of those led horses 
there, and follow the staff when we 
move.” 

That is how we came by the Dwarf; 
and a good fellow he was. Joan picked 
him out on sight, but it wasn’t a mistake; 
no one could be faithfuler than he was, 
and he was a devil and the son of a devil 
when he turned himself loose with his 
axe. He was so big that he made the 
Paladin look like an ordinary man. He 
liked to like people, therefore people liked 
him. He liked us boys from the start; 
and he liked the knights, and liked pretty 
much everybody he came across; but he 
thought more of a paring of Joan’s fin- 
ger-nail than he did of all the rest of the 
world put together. 

Yes, that is where we got him—stretched 
on the wain, going to his death, poor chap, 
and nobody to say a good word for him. 
He was a good find. Why, the knights 
treated him almost like an equal — it is 
the honest truth; that is the sort of a 
man he was. They called him the Bastille, 
sometimes, and sometimes they called 
him Hellfire, which was on account of 
his warm and sumptuous style in battle, 
and you know they wouldn't have given 
him pet names if they hadn’t had a good 
deal of affection for him. 

To the Dwarf, Joan was France, the 
spirit of France made flesh—he never got 
away from that idea that he had started 
with; and God knows it was the true one. 
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That was a humble eye to see so great a 
truth where some others failed. To me 
that seems quite remarkable. And yet, 
after all, it was, in a way, just what na- 
tiong do. When they love a great and 
noble thing, they embody it—they want 
it so that they can see it with their eyes; 
like Liberty, for instance. They are not 
content with the cloudy abstract idea, 
they make a beautiful statue of it, and 
then their beloved idea is substantial, and 
they can look at it and worship it. And 
so itis as I say; to the Dwarf, Joan was 
our country embodied, our country made 
visible flesh cast in a gracious form. 
When she stood before others, they saw 
Joan of Are, but he saw France. 

Sometimes he would speak of her by 
that name. It shows you how the idea 
was imbedded in his mind, and how real 
it was tohim. The world has called our 
kings by it, but I know of none of them 
who has had so good a right as she to 
that sublime title. 

When the march past was finished, 
Joan returned to the front and rode at the 
head of the column. When we began to 
file past those grim bastilles and could 
glimpse the men within, standing to their 
guns and ready to empty death into our 
ranks, such a faintness came over me and 
such a sickness that all things seemed 
to turn dim and swim before my eyes, 
and the other boys looked droopy too, I 
thought—including the Paladin, although 
I do not know this for certain, because he 
was ahead of me and I had to keep my 
eyes out toward the bastille side, because 
I could wince better when I saw what to 
wince at. 

But Joan was at home—in Paradise, I 
might say. She sat up straight, and I 
could see that she was feeling different 
from me. The awfulest thing was the 
silence; there wasn’t a sound but the 
screaking of the saddles, the measured 
tramplings, and the sneezing of the 
horses, afflicted by the smothering dust- 
clouds which they kicked up. I wanted 
to sneeze myself, but it seemed to me that 
I would rather go unsneezed, or suffer 
even a bitterer torture, if there is one, 
than attract attention to myself. 

I was not of a rank to make suggestions 
or I would have suggested that if we went 
faster we should get by sooner. It seem- 
ed to me that it was an ill-judged time to 
be taking a walk. Just as we were drift- 
ing in that suffocating stillness past a 


great cannon that stood just within 4 
raised portcullis, with nothing between me 
and it but the moat, a most uncommon 
jackass in there split the world with his 
bray, and I fell out of the saddle. Sj; 
Bertrand grabbed me as I went, which 
was well, for if I had gone to the ground 
in my armor I could not have gotten up 
again by myself. The English warders 
on the battlements laughed a coarse laugh, 
forgetting that every one must begin, and 
that there had been a time when tliey 
themselves would have fared no better 
when shot by a jackass. 

The English never uttered a challenge 
nor fired a shot. It was said afterward 
that when their men saw the Maid riding 
at the front and saw how lovely she. was, 
their eager courage cooled down in many 
cases and vanished in the rest, they feel- 
ing certain that that creature was not 
mortal, but the very child of Satan; and 
so the officers were prudent and did not 
try to make them fight. It was said also 
that some of the officers were affected by 
the same superstitious fears. Well, in 
any case, they never offered to molest us, 
and we poked by all the grisly fortresses 
in peace. I caught up on my devotions 
during the march, which were in arrears; 
so it was not all loss and no profit for me, 
after all. 

It was on this march that the histories 
say Dunois told Joan that the English 
were expecting re-enforcements under the 
command of Sir John Falstaff, and that 
she turned upon him and said— 

‘* Bastard, Bastard, in God’s name | 
warn you to let me know of his coming as 
soon as you hear of it; for if he passes 
without my knowledge you shall lose 
your head!” 

It may be so; I don’t deny it; but I 
didn’t hear it. If she really said it I think 
she only meant she would take off his 
official head—degrade him from his com- 
mand. It was not like her to threaten 
acomrade’slife. She did have her doubts 
of her generals, and was entitled to them, 
for she was all for storm and assault, and 
they were for holding still and tiring the 
English out. Since they did not believe 
in her way and were experienced old sol- 
diers, it would be natural for them to pre- 
fer their own and try to get around carry- 
ing hers out. 

But I did hear something that the his- 
tories don’t mention and don’t know 
about. I heard Joan say that now that 
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the garrisons on the other side had been 
weakened to strengthen those on our side, 
the most effective point of operations had 
shifted to the south shore; so she meant 
to go over there and storm the forts which 
held the bridge end, and that would open 
up communication with our own domin- 
ions and raise the siege. The generals 
began to balk, privately, right away, but 
they only baffled and delayed her, and 
that for only four days. 

All Orleans met the army at the gate 
and huzzahed it through the bannered 
streets to its various quarters, but nobody 
had to rock it to sleep; it slumped down 
dog-tired, for Dunois had rushed it with- 
out mercy, and for the next twenty-four 
hours it would be quiet, all but the snor- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN we got home, breakfast for us 
minor fry was waiting in our mess-room, 
and the family honored us by coming in 
to eat it with us. The nice old treasurer, 
and in fact all three were flatteringly 
eager to hear about our adventures. No- 
body asked the Paladin to begin, but he 
did begin, because now that his specially 
ordained and peculiar military rank set 
him above everybody on the personal 
staff but old D’Aulon, who didn’t eat with 
us, he didn’t care a farthing for -the 
knights’ nobility nor mine, but took pre- 
cedence in the talk whenever it suited 
him, which was all the time, because he 
was born that way. He said— 

‘**God be thanked, we found the army 
in admirable condition. I think I have 
never seen a finer body of animals.” 

** Animals?” said Miss Catherine. 

‘**T will explain to you what he means,” 
said Noél. ‘*‘ He—” 

‘*T will trouble you not to trouble 
yourself to explain anything for me,” 
said the Paladin, loftily. ‘* I have reason 
to think—” 

**That is his way,” said Noél, ‘always 
when he thinks he has reason to think, 
he thinks he does think, but this is an 
error. He didn’t see the army. I no- 
ticed him, and he didn’t see it. He was 
troubled by his old complaint.” 

‘* What is his old complaint?” Cathe- 
rine asked. 

‘* Prudence,” I said, seeing my chance 
to help. 

But it was not a fortunate remark, for 
the Paladin said: 
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**Tt probably isn’t your turn to © 
cise people’s prudence—you who fal] , 
of the saddle when a donkey brays.” 

They all laughed, and I was ashan 
of myself for my hasty smartness. I sa 

** It isn’t quite fair for you to say I fi 
out on account of the donkey’s brayi: 

It was emotion, just ordinary emotion. 

‘* Very well, if you want to call it that 
I am not objecting. What would you 
call it, Sir Bertrand?” 

‘* Well, it—well, whatever it was, it was 
excusable, I think. All of you have learn 
ed how to behave in hot hand-to-hand 
enga-ements, and you don’t need to be 
ashamed of your record in that matter: 
but to walk along in front of death, with 
one’s hands idle, and no noise, no music, 
and nothing going on, is a very trying 
situation. If I were you, De Conte, I 
would name the emotion, it’s nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 

It was as straight and sensible a speech 
as ever I heard, and I was grateful for 
the opening it gave me; so I came out 
and said— 

**It was fear—and thank you for the 
honest idea, too.” 

‘** Tt was the cleanest and best way out,” 
said the old treasurer; ‘‘ you’ve done well, 
my lad.” 

That made me comfortable, and when 
Miss Catherine said, ‘‘ It’s what I think, 
too,” I was grateful to myself for getting 
into that scrape. 

Sir Jean de Metz said— 

‘** We were all in a body together when 
the donkey brayed, and it was dismally 
still at the time. I don’t see how any 
young campaigner could escape some lit- 
tle touch of that emotion.” 

He looked about him with a pleasant 
expression of inquiry on his good face, 
and as each pair of eyes in turn met his 
the head they were in nodded a confes- 
sion. Even the '’aladin delivered his nod. 
That surprised everybody, and saved the 
Standard -Bearer’s credit. It was clever 
of him; nobody believed he could tell the 
truth that way without practice, or would 
tell that particular sort of a truth either 
with or without practice. I suppose he 
judged it would favorably impress the 
family. Then the old treasurer said— 

‘* Passing the forts in that trying way 
required the same sort of nerve that a 
person must have when ghosts are about 
him in the dark, I should think. What 
does the Standard-Bearer think?” 








PERSONAL 


‘‘ Well, I don’t quite know about that, 
ir. I've often thought I would like to 
see a ghost if I—” 

‘“Would you?” exclaimed the young 


lady. ‘* We've got one! Would 
ury that one? Will you?” 

‘She was so eager and pretty that the 
Paladin said straight out that he would; 
and then as none of the rest had bravery 
enough to expose the fear that was in 
him, one volunteered after the other with 
a prompt mouth and a sick heart till all 
were shipped for the voyage; then the 
cirl clapped her hands in glee, and the 
parents were gratified too, saying that 
the ghosts of their house had been a dread 
and a misery to them and their forebears 
for generations, and nobody had ever been 
found yet who was willing to confront 
them and find out what their trouble was, 
so that the family could heal it and con- 
tent the poor spectres and beguile them 
to tranquillity and peace. 


you 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ABpoutT noon I was chatting with Ma- 
dame Boucher; nothing was going on, 
all was quiet, when Catherine Boucher 
suddenly entered in great excitement, 
and said— 

‘* Bly, sir, fly! The Maid was dozing 
in her chair in my room, when she sprang 
up and cried out, ‘French blood is flow- 
ing!—my arms, give me my arms!’ Her 
giant was on guard at the door, and he 
brought D’Aulon, who began to arm her, 
and J and the giant have been warning 
the staff. Fly!—and stay by her; and if 
there really is a battle, keep her out of it— 
don’t let her risk herself-—there is no need 
—if the men know she is near and look- 
ing on, it is all that is necessary. Keep 
her out of the fight—don’t fail of this!” 

I started on a run, saying, sarcastically 
—for I was always fond of sarcasm, and 
it was said that I had a most neat gift 
that way— 

‘Oh yes, nothing easier than that— 
I'll attend to it!” 

At the furthest end of the house I met 
Joan, fully armed, hurrying toward the 
door, and she said— 

‘* Ah, French blood is being spilt, and 
you did not tell me.” 

‘‘Indeed I did not know it,” I said; 
‘there are no sounds of war; everything 
is quiet, your Excellency.” 

‘*You will hear war sounds enough in 
a moment,” she said, and was gone. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


JOAN OF ARC. 749 

It was true. Before one could count 
five there broke upon the stillness the 
swelling rush and tramp of an approach- 
ing multitude of men and horses, with 
hoarse cries of command, and then out 
of the distance came the muffled deep 
boom !—boom-boom '—boom ! of cannon, 
and straightway that rushing multitude 
was roaring by the house like a hurricane. 

Our knights and all our staff came 
flying, armed, but with no horses ready, 
and we burst out after Joan in a body, 
the Paladin in the lead with the banner. 
The surging crowd was made up half of 
citizens and half of soldiers, and had no 
recognized leader. When Joan was seen 
a huzzah went up, and she shouted— 

‘* A horse—a horse!” 

A dozen saddles were at her disposal in 
amoment. She mounted, a hundred peo- 
ple shouting— 

‘Way, there—way for the MaIp oF 
ORLEANS!” The first time that that im- 
mortal name was ever uttered—and I, 
praise God, was there to hear it! The 
mass divided itself like the waters of the 
Red Sea, and down this lane Joan went 
skimming like a bird, crying ‘* Forward, 
French hearts—follow me!” and we came 
winging in her wake on the rest of the bor- 
rowed horses, the holy standard streaming 
above us, and the lane closing together in 
our rear. 

This was a different thing from the 
ghastly march past the dismal bastilles. 
No, we felt fine, now, and all awhirl with 
enthusiasm. The explanation of this sud- 
den uprising was this. The city and the 
little garrison, so long hopeless and afraid, 
had gone wild over Joan's coming, and 
could no longer restrain their desire to 
get at the enemy; so, without orders from 
anybody, a few hundred soldiers and cit- 
izens had plunged out at the Burgundy 
gate on a sudden impulse and made a 
charge on one of Lord Talbot’s most for- 
midable fortresses—St. Loup—and were 
getting the worst of it. The news of this 
had swept through the city and started 
this new crowd that we were with. 

As we poured out at the gate we met a 
force bringing in the wounded from the 
front. The sight moved Joan, and she 
said— 

‘**Ah, French blood; it makes my hair 
rise to see it!” 

We were soon on the field, soon in the 
midst of the turmoil. Joan was seeing 
her first real battle, and so were we. 
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It was a battle in the open field; for 
the garrison of St. Loup had sallied con- 
fidently out to meet the attack, being 
used to victories when ‘‘ witches” were 
not around. The sally had been re-en- 
forced by troops from the *‘ Paris” bas- 
tille, and when we approached the French 
were getting whipped aud were falling 
back. “But when Joan came charging 
through the disorder with her banner dis- 
played, crying ‘* Forward, men—follow 
me!” there was a change; the French 
turned about and surged forward like a 
solid wave of the sea, and swept the Eng- 
lish before them, hacking and slashing, 
and being hacked and slashed, in a way 
that was terrible to see. 

In the field the Dwarf had no assign- 
ment; that is to say, he was not under 
orders to occupy any particular place, 
therefore he chose his place for himself, 
and went ahead of Joan and made a road 
for her. It was horrible to see the iron 
helmets fly into fragments under his 
dreadful axe. He called it cracking 
nuts, and it looked like that. He made 
a good road, and paved it well with flesh 
and iron. Joan and the rest of us fol- 
lowed it so briskly that we outspeeded 
our forces and had the English behind 
us as well as before. The knights com- 
manded us to face outwards around Joan, 
which we did, and then there was work 
done that was fine to see. One was 
obliged to respect the Paladin, now. 
Being right under Joan's exalting and 
transforming eye, he forgot his native 
prudence, he forgot his diffidence in the 
presence of danger, he forgot what fear 
was, and he never laid about him in his 
imaginary battles in a more tremendous 
way than he did in this real one; and 
wherever he struck there was an enemy 
the less. 

We were in that close place only a few 
minutes ; then our forces to the rear 
broke through with a great shout and 
joined us, and then the English fought a 
retreating fight, but in a fine and gallant 
way, and we drove them to their fortress 
foot by foot, they facing us all the time, 
and their reserves on the walls raining 
showers of arrows, crossbow bolts, and 
stone cannon-balls upon us. 

The bulk of the enemy got safely with- 
in the works and left us outside with 
piles of French and English dead and 
wounded for company—a _ sickening 
sight, an awful sight to us youngsters, 


for our little ambush fights in February 
had been in the night, and the blood and 
the mutilations and the dead faces we) 
mercifully dim, whereas we saw the: 
things now for the first time in all their 
naked ghastliness. 

Now arrived Dunois from the city, and 
plunged through the battle on his foam 
flecked horse and galloped up to Joan, 
saluting, and uttering handsome compli 
ments as he came. He waved his hand 
toward the distant walls of the city, where 
a multitude of flags were flaunting gayly 
in the wind, and said the populace were 
up there observing her fortunate perform- 
ance and rejoicing over it, and added that 
she and the forces would have a great re- 
ception now. 

‘‘ Now? Hardly now, Bastard. Not 
yet!” 

‘*Whliy not yet? Is there more to be 
done?” 

‘* More, Bastard? We have but begun! 
We will take this fortress.” 

‘* Ah, you can’t be serious! We can’t 
take this place; let me urge you not to 
make the attempt; it is too desperate. 
Let me order the forces back.” 

Joan’s heart was overflowing with the 
joys and enthusiasms of war, and it made 
her impatient to hear such talk. She 
cried out— 

‘* Bastard, Bastard, will ye play always 
with these English? Now verily I tell 
you we will not budge until this place is 
ours. We will carry it by storm. Sound 
the charge!” 

‘*Ah, my General—” 

‘““ Waste no more time, man— let the 
bugles sound the assault!” and we saw 
that strange deep light in her eye which 
we named the battle-light, and learned to 
know so well in later fields. 

The martial notes pealed out, the troops 
answered with a yell, and down they came 
against that formidable work, whose out- 
lines were lost in its own cannon smoke, 
and whose sides were spouting flame and 
thunder. 

We suffered repulse after repulse, but 
Joan was here and there and everywhere 
encouraging the men, and she kept them 
to their work. During three hours the 
tide ebbed and flowed, flowed and ebbed; 
but at last La Hire, who was now come, 
made a final and resistless charge, and the 
bastille St. Loup was ours. We gutted it, 
taking all its stores and artillery, and then 
destroyed it. 
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When all our host was shouting itself 
hoarse with rejoicings, and there went up 
a ery for the General, for they wanted to 
praise her and glorify her and do her 
homage for her victory, we had trouble 
to find her; and when we did find her, 
she was off by herself, sitting among 
a ruck of corpses, with her face in her 
hands, crying—for she was a young girl, 
you know, and her hero-heart wasa young 
girl’s heart too, with the pity and the ten- 
derness that are natural to it.. She was 
thinking of the mothers of those dead 
friends and enemies. 

Among the prisoners were a number 
of priests,and Joan took these under her 
protection and saved their lives. It was 
urged that they were most probably com- 
batants in disguise, but she said— 

‘As to that, how can any tell? They 
wear the livery of God, and if even one of 
these wears it rightfully, surely it were 
better that all the guilty should escape 
than that we have upon our hands the 
blood of that innocent man. Iwill lodge 
them where I lodge, and feed them, and 
send them away in safety.” 

We marched back to the city with our 
crop of cannon and prisoners on view and 
our banners displayed. Here was the 
first substantial bit of war-work the im- 
prisoned people had seen in the seven 
months that the siege had endured, the 
first chance they had had to rejoice over 
a French exploit. You may guess that 
they made good use of it. They and the 
bells went mad. Joan was their darling 
now, and the pressof people struggling and 
shouldering each other to get a glimpse 
of her was so great that we could hardly 
push our way through the streets at all. 
Her new name had gone all about, and 
was on everybody’s lips. The Holy Maid 
of Vaucouleurs was a forgotten title; the 
city had claimed her for its own, and she 
was the MAID OF ORLEANS now. Itisahap- 
piness to me to remember that I heard that 
name the first time it was ever uttered. 
Between that first utterance and the last 
time it will be uttered on this earth—ah, 
think how many mouldering ages will 
lie in that gap! 

The Boucher family welcomed her back 
as if she had been a child of the house, 
and saved from death against all hope or 
probability. They chided her for going 
into the battle and exposing herself to 
danger during all those hours. They 
could not realize that she had meant to 
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earry her warriorship so far, and ask« 
her if it had really been her purpose 
go right into the turmoil of the fight, o 
hadn't she got swept into it by acciden 
and the rush of the troops?) They begged 
her to be more careful another time. ] 
was good advice, maybe, but it fell upon 
pretty unfruitful soil. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

BEING worn out with the long fight, we 
all slept the rest of the afternoon away 
and two or three hours into the night. 
Then we got up refreshed, and had sup- 
per. As for me,I could have been will 
ing to let the matter of the ghost drop, 
and the others were of a like mind no 
doubt, for they talked diligently of the 
battle and said nothing of that other 
thing. And indeed it was fine and stir 
ring to hear the Paladin rehearse his 
deeds and see him pile his dead, fifteen 
here, eighteen there, and thirty-five yon- 
der; but this only postponed the trouble; 
it could not do more. He could not go 
on forever; when he had carried the bas- 
tille by assault and eaten up the garrison 
there was nothing for it but to stop, un- 
less Catherine Boucher would give him a 
new start and have it all done over again 
—as we hoped she would, this time—but 
she was otherwise minded. As soon as 
there was a good opening and a fair 
chance, she brought up her unwelcome 
subject, and we faced it the best we could. 

We followed her and her parents to 
the haunted room at eleven o'clock, with 
candles, and also with torches to place in 
the sockets on the walls. It was a big 
house, with very thick walls, and this 
room was in a remote part of it which 
had been left unoccupied for nobody 
knew how many years, because of its 
evil repute. 

This was a large room, like a salon, 
and had a big table in it of enduring 
oak and well preserved ; but the chairs 
were worm-eaten and the tapestry on the 
walls was rotten and discolored by age. 
The dusty cobwebs under the ceiling had 
the look of not having had any business 
for a century. . 

Catherine said— 

‘Tradition says that these ghosts have 
never been seen—they have merely been 
heard. It is plain that this room was 
once larger than it is now, and that the 
wall at this end was built in some by- 
gone time to make and fence off a nar- 
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row room there. There is no communi- 
eation anywhere with that narrow room, 
and if it exists—and of that there is no 
reasonable doubt—it has no light and no 
air, but is an absolute dungeon. Wait 
where you are, and take note of what 
happens.” 

That was all. Then she and her par- 
ents left us. When their footfalls had 
died out in the distance down the empty 
stone corridors an uncanny silence and 
solemnity ensued which was dismaler to 
me than the mute march past the bastilles. 
We sat looking vacantly at each other, 
and it was easy to see that no one there 
was comfortable. The longer we sat so, 
the more deadly still that stillness got to 
be: and when the wind began to moan 
around the house presently, it made me 
sick and miserable, and I wished I had 
been brave enough to be a coward this 
time, for indéed it is no proper shame to 
be afraid of ghosts, seeing how helpless 
the living are in their hands. And then 
these ghosts were invisible, which made 
the matter the worse, as it seemed to me. 
They might be in the room with us at 
that moment — we could not know. I 
felt airy touches on my shoulders and 
my hair, and I shrank from them and 
cringed, and was not ashamed to show 
this fear, for I saw the others doing the 
like, and knew that they were feeling 
those faint contacts too. As this went 
on —oh, eternities it seemed, the time 
dragged so drearily !—all those faces be- 
came as wax, and I[ seemed sitting with 
a congress of the dead. 

At last, faint and far and weird, came 
a ‘‘ boom !—boom !—boom !""—a distant bell 
tolling midnight. When the last stroke 
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died, that depressing stillness followed 
again, and as before I was staring at 
those waxen faces and feeling those airy 
touches on my hair and my shoulders 
once more. 

One minute—two minutes—three min- 
utes of this, then we heard a long deep 
groan, and everybody sprang up and 
stood, with his legs quaking. It came 
from that little dungeon. There was a 
pause, then we heard muffled sobbings, 
mixed with pitiful ejaculations. (Then 
there was another voice, low and not dis- 
tinct, and the one seemed trying to com- 
fort the other; and so the two voices 
went on, with moanings, and soft sob- 
bings, and, ah, the tones were so full of 
compassion and sorrow and despair! In- 
deed, it made one’s heart sore to hear it. 

But those sounds were so real and so 
human and so moving that the idea of 
ghosts passed straight out of our minds, 
and Sir Jean de Metz spoke out and 
said— 

‘*Come! we will smash that wall and 
set those poor captives free! Here, with 
your axe!” 

The Dwarf jumped forward, swinging 
his great axe with both hands, and others 
sprang for the torches and brought them. 
Bang !—whang!—slam!—smash went the 
ancient bricks, and there was a hole an 
ox could pass through. We plunged 
within and held up the torches. 

Nothing there but vacancy! On the 
floor lay a rusty sword and a rotten fan. 

Now you know all that I know. Take 
the pathetic relics, and weave about them 
the romance of the dungeon’s long-van- 
ished inmates as best you can. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


INSURGENT.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


° CHAPTER XLV. 


HE man whom Sue, in her mental 

volte-face, was now regarding as her 
inseparable hysband, lived still at Mary- 
green. 

On the day before the tragedy of the 
children, Phillotson had seen both her 
and Jude as they stood in the rain watch- 
ing the procession to the Theatre. But 
he had said nothing of it at the moment 
to his companion Gillingham, who, being 


* Begun in December number, 1894, under the title ‘The Simpletons.’ 


an old friend, was staying with him at 
the village aforesaid. and had, indeed, 
suggested the day’s trip to Christminster. 

‘““What are you thinking of?” said 


Gillingham as they went home. ‘The 
University degree you never obtained?” 

‘**No, no,” said Phillotson, gruffly. ** Of 
somebody I saw to-day.” In a moment 
he added, ‘‘ Soosan.”’ 

‘*T saw her, too.” 

“You said nothing.” 

‘*T didn’t wish to draw your attention 
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to her. But as you did see her, you 
should have said, ‘ How d’ye do, my dear- 
that-was ?’” 

‘‘Ah, well! I might have. But what 
do you think of this: I have good reason 
for supposing that she was innocent when 
| divorced her—that I was all wrong. 
Yes, indeed! Awkward, isn’t it?” 

‘‘She has taken care to set you right 
since, anyhow, apparently.” 

‘““H’m! That’s a cheap sneer. 
to have waited, unquestionably.” 

At the end of the week, when Gilling- 
ham had gone back to his school near 
Shaston, Phillotson, as was his custom, 
went to Alfredston market, ruminating 
again on Arabella’s intelligence as he 
walked down the long hill, which he had 
known before Jude knew it, though his 
history had not beaten so intensely upon 
its incline. Arrived in the town, he 
bought his usual weekly local paper; and 
when he had sat down in an inn to re- 
fresh himself for the five miles walk back, 
he pulled the paper from his pocket and 
read awhile. The account of the ‘* Strange 
suicide of two children in a bedroom” 
met his eye. 

Unimpassioned as he was, it impressed 
him painfully, and puzzled him not a lit- 
tle, for he could not understand the age 
of the eldest child being what it was 
stated to be. However, there was no 
doubt that the newspaper report was in 
some way true. 

‘Their cup of sorrow is now full!” he 
said, and thought and thought of Sue, 
and what she had gained by leaving 
him. 

Arabella having made her home at Al- 
fredston, and the schoolmaster coming to 
market there every Saturday, it was not 
wonderful that in a few weeks they met 
again—the precise time being just after 
her return from Christminster, where she 
had staid much longer than she had at 
first intended, keeping an interested eye 
on Jude, though Jude had seen no more 
of her. Phillotson was on his way home- 
ward when he encountered Arabella, and 
she was approaching the town. 

‘You like walking out this way, Mrs. 
Cartlett?” he said. 

‘*T've just begun to again,” she replied. 
‘‘Tt’s where I lived as maid and wife, 
and all the past things of my life that 
are interesting to my feelings are mixed 
up with this road. And they have been 
stirred up in me too, lately, for I’ve been 
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visiting at Christminster. 
Jude.” 

‘‘Ah! How do they bear their terri- 
ble affliction?” 

‘‘In a very strange way—ve-ry 
strange! She’s not going to marry him, 
after all. I only heard of it as a cer- 
tainty just before I left; though I had 
thought things were drifting that way 
from their manner when I called on 
them.” 

‘Not going to marry him? Whom 
would she marry, then? Why, I should 
have thought ‘twould have united them 
more.” 

‘* He’s not fired her fancy at all. You 
see, she has never really cared for him, 
although they have played at becoming 
man and wife so long. And now, in- 
stead of this sad event, and the queer 
suspicion it causes about their relations, 
making ’em hurry up and get the thing 
done, she’s took in a queer religious way, 
just as I was in my affliction at losing 
Cartlett, only hers is of a more ’sterical 
sort than mine. And she says, so I was 
told, that she’s your wife in the eye of 
Heaven and the Church — yours only; 
and can’t be anybody else’s by any act 
of man.” 

‘*Ah—indeed!... 
they?” 

‘** You see, the eldest boy was mine—” 

‘*Oh—yours!” 

‘* Yes, poor little fellow—born in law- 
ful wedlock, thank God! And perhaps 
she feels, over and above other things, 
that I ought to have been in her place. 
I can't say.” She explained about the 
other child, and then continued: ‘‘ How- 
ever, as for me, I am soon off from here. 
I’ve got father to look after now, and we 
can't live in such a humdrum place as 
this. I hope soon to be in a bar again at 
Christminster, or some other big town.” 

They parted. When Phillotson had 
ascended the hill a few steps he stopped, 
hastened back, and ealled her. 

‘* What is, or was, their address?” 

Arabella gave it. 

“Thank you. Good-afternoon.” 

Arabella smiled grimly as she resumed 
her way, and practised dimp!e-making all 
along the road, from where the pollard- 
willows began to the old almshouses in 
the first street of the town. 

Meanwhile Phillotson ascended to 
Marygreen, and for the first time during 
a lengthened period he lived with a for- 
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ward eye. On crossing under the large 
trees of the green to the school-house he 
stood a moment, and pictured Sue com- 
ing out of the door to meet him. It can- 
not be said that he regarded her fancied 
image with much love. But no man 
ever suffered more inconvenience from 
his Christian charity than Phillotson had 
done at the hands of the virtuous in let- 
ting Sue go. He had been knocked about 
from pillar to post almost beyond endur- 
ance; he had been nearly starved, and 
was now dependent entirely upon the 
very small stipend from the school of 
this village, where the parson had got ill- 
spoken-of for befriending him. His con- 
victions were nearly thrashed out of him 
by all this; and by getting Sue back and 
remarrying her on the respectable plea 
of having entertained erroneous views of 
her, and gained his divorce wrongfully, 
he might acquire some comfort, resume 
his old course, get back to the Shaston 
school, if not even to the Church itself as 
a licentiate. The cold blast of the world’s 
contempt had blown him to this corner. 

The considerations which had allowed 
him to give Sue her liberty now enabled 
him to regard her as none the worse for 
her life with Jude. He liked her still, in 
his curious way, if he did not love her, 
and, apart from policy, would still have 
been gratified to have her as his, always 
provided that she came willingly. 

He wrote to Gillingham to inquire his 
views, and what he thought of his, Phil- 
lotson’s, sending a letter to her. Gilling- 
ham replied that now she was gone it 
were best to let her be, and considered 
that if she became anybody’s wife it 
should be the wife of the man with whom 
she had had such tragical adventures. 
Probably the pair would make up their 
minds to the marriage in course of time, 
and all would be well. 

‘**But she won't!” exclaimed Phillotson 
to himself. ‘‘ Gillingham is so old-fash- 
ioned. She’s affected by Christminster 
sentiment. I can see her point of view 
on the indissolubility of marriage well 
enough. I shall send to her and learn 
whether what that woman said is true or 
no.” 

As he had made up his mind to do so 
before he had written to his friend, there 
had not been much reason for writing to 
the latter at all. However, it was Phil- 
lotson’s way to act thus. 

He accordingly addressed a carefully 
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considered epistle to Sue, and knowing 
her emotional temperament, threw 4 
Rhadamanthine strictness into it here 
and there. He stated that, it having 
come to his knowledge that her views 
had considerably changed, he felt com 
pelled to say that his own, too, wer 
largely modified by events subsequent to 
their parting. He would not conceal 
from her that love had little to do with 
his communication. It arose from a wis): 
to make their lives, if not a success, at 
least no such disastrous failure as the) 
threatened to become through his acting 
on what he had considered at the time a 
principle of justice, charity, and reason. 

But to indulge one’s instinctive and 
uncontrolled sense of justice and right 
was not, he had found, permitted with 
impunity in an old civilization like ours. 
It was necessary to act under an acquired 
and artificial sense of the same if you 
wished to enjoy an average share of com 
fort and honor, and to let loving-kind 
ness take care of itself. 

He suggested that she should come to 
him there at Marygreen. 

On second thoughts he took out the 
last paragraph but one, and having re 
written the letter, he despatched it im 
mediately, and in calmness awaited the 
issue. 


A few days after,a figure moved through 
the white fog which enveloped the Beer 
sheba suburb of Christminster, towards 
the quarter in which Jude Fawley had 
taken up his lodging since his division 
from Sue. A timid knock sounded upon 
the door of his abode. 

It was evening—so he was at home; 
and by a species of divination he jumped 
up and rushed to the door himself. 

‘Will you come out with me? I would 
rather not come in. I want to—to talk 
with you—and to go with you to the 
cemetery.” 

It had been in the trembling accents of 
Sue that these words came. Jude put on 
his hat. ‘‘It is dreary for you to be out,” 
he said. ‘‘ Butif you prefer not to come 
in, I don’t mind.” 

““Yes-—I do. 
long.” 

Jude was too much affected to go on 
talking at first; she, too, was now such a 
mere cluster of nerves that all initiatory 
power seemed to have left her, and they 
proceeded through the fog like Acheron- 
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tie shades for a long while, without sound 
or gesture. 

“T want to tell you,” she presently 
said, her voice now quick, now slow, “so 
that you may not hear of it by chance. 
I am going back to Richard. He has— 
so magnanimously —agreed to forgive 
all.” 

‘Going back? How can you go—” 

‘‘ He is going to marry me again. That 
is for form’s sake, and to satisfy the 
world, which does not see things as they 
are. But of course I am his wife al- 
ready. Nothing has changed that.” 

He turned upon her with an anguish 
that was wellnigh fierce. 

‘‘But you are on the verge of being 
my wife! Yes, you are. You know it. 
I loved you, and you loved me; and we 
closed with each other, and solemnly in- 
tended marriage. We still love—you as 
well as I—I know it, Sue! Therefore our 
plighting is not cancelled.” 

‘*Yes; I know how you see it,” she 
answered, with despairing passivity. ‘* But 
[ am going to marry him again, as it 
would be called by you. Strictly speak- 
ing, you, too, should take back — Ara- 
bella.” 


“T should? But how if you and I had 


married really, as we were on the point 


of doing?” 

‘‘T should have felt just the same—that 
it was not a marriage; and I would have 
gone back to him without repeating the 
sacrament, if he had asked me.... Don’t 
crush all the life out of me by satire and 
argument, I implore you! I was strong- 
est onee, I know, and perhaps I treated 
you cruelly. But, Jude, return good for 
evil. I am the weaker now. Don’t re- 
taliate upon me, but be kind. Oh, be 
kinds to me—a poor, wicked woman who 
is trying to mend!” 

He shook his head hopelessly, his eyes 
wet. ‘* All wrong, all wrong!” he said, 
huskily. ‘‘ Error—perversity! It drives 
me out of my senses. Do you care for 
him? Do you love him? You know you 
don’t! It will be religious prostitution— 
God above us, yes—that’s what it will 
be!” 

‘*T don’t love him-—-I must, must own 
it, in deepest remorse! But I shall try 
to learn to love him by obeying him.” 

Jude argued, urged, implored, but her 
conviction was proof against all. It 
seemed to be the one thing on earth on 
which she was firm, and that her firm- 


ness in this had left her tottering in ev-. 
ery other impulse and wish she possessed. 

‘‘IT have been considerate enough to 
let you know the whole truth, and to tell 
it you myself,” she said, in hurt tones, 
“that you might not. consider yourself 
slighted by hearing of it at second hand. 
I have even owned the extreme fact that 
I do not love him. I did not think you 
would be so rough with me for doing so! 
I was going to ask you....” 

‘*To give you away?” 

‘‘No. To send—my boxes to me—if 
you would. But I suppose you won’t.” 

‘* Why, of course I will. What—isn't 
he coming to fetch you—to marry you 
from here? He won’t condescend to do 
that?” 

‘*No—I won't let him. I go to him 
voluntarily, just as I went away from 
him. We are to be married at his little 
church at Marygreen.” 

She was so sadly sweet in what he 
called her wrongheadedness that Jude 
could not help being moved to tears more 
than once for pity of her. ‘‘I never 
knew such a woman for doing impulsive 
penances as you, Sue! No sooner does 
one expect you to go straight on, as the 
one rational proceeding, than you double 
round the corner!” 

‘“Ah, well; let that go.... Jude, I 
must soon say good-by. But I wanted 
you to go to the cemetery with me. Let 
it be there—beside the graves of those 
who died to bring home to me the error 
of my views.” 

They turned in the direction of the 
place, and the gate was opened to them 
on application. Sue had been there often, 
and she knew the way to the spot in the 
dark. They reached it, and stood still. 

‘*It is here—I should like to part,” 
said she. 

‘*So be it.” 

‘*Don’t think me hard because I have 
acted on conviction. Your generous de- 
votion to me is unparalleled, Jude. Your 
worldly failure, if you have failed, is to 
your credit rather than to your blame. 
Remember that the bestsand greatest 
among mankind are those who do them- 
selves no worldly good. Every success- 
ful man is more or less a selfish man. 
The devoted fail.... ‘Charity seeketh 
not her own.’” 

‘*In that chapter we are at one. Its 
verses will stand when all the rest that 
you call religion has passed away |” 
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‘*Well—don’t discuss it. Good-by, 
Jude, my fellow-sinner, and _ kindest 
friend!” 

‘**Good-by, my mistaken Sue. Good- 
by!” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE next afternoon the fog still hung 
over all things. Sue was only just dis- 
cernible going towards the station. 

Jude had no heart to go to his work 
that day. Neither could he go anywhere 
in the direction by which she would be 
likely to pass. He went in an opposite 
one, to a dreary, strange, flat scene, where 
coughs and consumption lurked, and 
where he had never been before. 

She, in the mean time, had left by 
the train, and reached Alfredston Road, 
where she entered the steam-tram and 
was conveyed into the town. It had 
been her request to Phillotson that he 
should not meet her. She wished, she 
said, to come to him voluntarily, to his 
very house and hearth-stone. 

It was Friday evening, which had been 
chosen because the schoolmaster was dis- 
engaged at four o'clock that day, till the 
Monday morning following. The little 
car she hired at The Bear to drive her to 
Marygreen set her down at the end of the 
lane, half a mile from the village, by her 
request, and preceded her to the school- 
house with such portion of her luggage 
as she had brought. On its return she 
encountered it, and asked the driver if 
he had found the master’s house open. 
The man informed her that he had, and 
that her things had been taken in by the 
schoolmaster himself. 

She could now enter Marygreen with- 
out exciting much observation. She 
crossed by the well and under the trees 
to the pretty new school on the other 
side, and lifted the latch of the dwelling 
without knocking. Phillotson stood in 
the middle of the room, awaiting her, as 
requested. 

‘*T’ve come, Richard,” said she, looking 
pale and shaken, and sinking into a chair. 
**T cannot believe—you forgive your— 
wife !” 

‘* Everything, my darling,” said Phil- 
lotson. 

She started at the word, though it had 
been spoken mechanically and without 
fervor. Then she nerved hesgelf again. 

‘*Those children—almost like my own 
—are dead—perhaps it is best that they 
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should be! They were sacrificed to teac}, 
me how to live—make me reflect—thei, 
death was the first stage of my purifica 
tion. That's why they have not died jy, 
vain!... You will take me back?” 

He bent and kissed her cheek. 

Sue imperceptibly shrank away, her 
flesh quivering under his touch. 

‘* You still have an aversion to me!” 

‘‘Oh no, dear—I—have been driving 
through the damp, and I was chilly!” she 
said, with a smile of dread. ‘* When are 
we going to have the marriage? Soon?’ 

‘*To-morrow morning, early. I am 
sending round to the vicar to let him 
know you are come. I have told him 
all, and he highly approves—says it will 
bring our lives to a triumphant and sat 
isfactory issue. But—are you sure of 
yourself? It is not too late to refuse now 
if—you think you can’t bring yourself to 
it, you know?” 

‘* Yes, yes,[ can! I want it done quick. 
Tell him, tell him at once! My strength 
is tried by the undertaking—I can't wait 
long!” 

‘‘Have something to eat and drink, 
then, and go over to your room at Mrs. 
Edlin’s. Jl] tell the vicar half past 
eight to-morrow, before anybody is about 
—if that’s not too soon for you? My 
friend Gillingham is here to help us in 
the business. He’s been good enough to 
come all the way from Shaston, at great 
inconvenience to himself.” 

Unlike a woman in ordinary, whose 
eye is so keen for material things, Sue 
seemed to see nothing of the room they 
were in, or amy detail of her environ- 
ment. But om moving across the parlor 
to put down her muff she uttered a little 
“Oh!” 

‘“ What?” said Phillotson. 

The fiap of the bureau chanced to be 
open, and in placing her muff upon it 
her eye had caught a document which 
lay there. ‘‘Oh—only a—funny sur- 
prise!” she said, trying to laugh away her 
cry as she came back to the table. 

‘‘Ah, yes!” said Phillotson. ‘‘ The li- 
cense. It has just come.” 

Gillingham now joined them from his 
room above, and Sue nervously made her- 
self agreeable to him by talking on what 
ever she thought likely to interest ‘him, 
except herself, though that interested him 
most of all. She obediently ate some 
supper, and prepared to leave for her 
lodging hard by. Phillotson cfossed the 
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green with her, bidding her good-night at 
Mrs. Edlin’s door. 

The old woman accompanied Sue to 
her temporary quarters and helped her 
to unpack. Among other things, she laid 
out some apparel tastefully embroidered. 

**Oh—lI didn’t know that was put in!” 
said Sue, quickly. ‘‘I didn’t mean it to 
Here is something different.” What 
she handed was of a new and absolutely 
plain kind of coarse material. 

‘* But this is the prettiest,” said Mrs. Ed- 
lin. ‘*That is no better than very sack- 
cloth o’ Scripture!” 

‘“Yes—I meant it to be. 
other.” 

She took it, and began rending it with 
all her might, the tear resounding through 
the house like a screech-owl. 

‘*But ny dear, dear!—whatever.... 

‘It signifies what I don’t feel—I bought 
it long ago—to please Jude. It must be 
destroyed.” 

Mrs. Edlin lifted her hands, and Sue 
excitedly continued to tear the linen into 
strips, laying the pieces on the fire. 

‘* You med ha’ give it to me!” said the 
widow. ‘‘It do make my heart ache to 
see such pretty open-work as that a-burn- 
ed by the flames—not that ornamental 
clothes can serve much use on a ould 
‘ooman like I. My days for such be all 
past and gone!” 

‘*It was in the wrong style for my 
present feeling,” Sue repeated, ‘‘and only 
fit for the fire.” 

‘* Lord, you be too strict! What do ye 
use such words for, and condemn your 
tender and loving cousin that’s lost to 
‘ee. Upon my life, I don’t call that re- 
ligion !” é 

Sue had flung her face upon the bed, 
sobbing. ‘‘Oh, don’t, don’t! Oh, it kills 
me!” She remained shaken with her 
grief, and slippéd down upon her knees. 

“Tl tell ’ee what—you ought not to 
marry this man again!” said Mrs. Edlin, 
indignantly. ‘‘ You are in love wi’ t’other 
still!” 

‘* Yes, I must—I am his already!” 

‘*Pshoo! -You be t’other man’s. If 
you didn’t like to commit yourselves to 
the binding ceremony ‘twas all the more 
credit to your consciences, considering 
your reasons, and you med ha’ lived on 
and got over your doubts about your 
family, and made it all right at last. Af- 
ter all, it concerned nobody but your own 
two selves.” 
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**He says he'll have me back, and I’m 
bound to go! If he had refused, it might 
not have been so much my duty to—give 
up Jude. But—” She remained with 
her face in the bedclothes, and Mrs. Edlin 
left the room. 

Phillotson in the interval had gone 
back to his friend Gillingham, who still 
sat over the supper table. They soon 
rose, and walked out on the green to 
smoke awhile. A light was burning in 
Sue’s room, a shadow moving now and 
then across the blind. 

Gillingham had evidently been im- 
pressed with the indefinable charm of 
Sue, and after a silence he said: ‘‘ Well, 
you've got her at last. She can’t very 
well go a second time. The pear has 
dropped into your hand.” 

‘*H’m—yes. I suppose I am right in 
taking her at her word. I confess there 
seems a touch of selfishness in it. Apart 
from her being what she is, of course—a 
luxury for a fogy like me—it will set me 
right in the eyes of the clergy and ortho- 
dox laity, who have never forgiven me 
for letting her go. So I may get back 
in some degree into my old track.” 

‘* Well—if you’ve got any sound rea- 
son for marrying her again, do it now, 
in God's name. I was always against 
your opening the cage door and letting 
the bird go in such an obviously suicidal 
way. You might have been a school-in- 
spector by this time, or a reverend, if you 
hadn’t been so weak about her.” 

‘*T did myself irreparable damage —I 
know it.” 

‘“Once you’ve got her housed again, 
stick to her.” 

‘*Yes—I shall do that. Whatever jus- 
tice there was in it, there was little logic, for 
one holding my views on other subjects.” 

Gillingham looked at him, and. thought 
it possible that the reactionary’ spirit in- 
duced by the world’s sneers might make 
him more orthodoxly cruel to her than 
he had erstwhile been informally and 
perversely kind. 

“I perceive it won’t do to give way 
to impulse,” Phillotson resumed, feeling 
more and more every minute the strength 
of his new position. ‘‘I flew in the face 
of the Church’s teaching, but I did it 
without malice prepense. Women are 
so strange in their influence that they 
tempt you to misplaced kindness. How- 
ever, I know myself better now. A little 
judicious severity, perhaps... .” 
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‘Yes; but vou must tighten the reins 
by degrees only. Don’t be too strenu- 
ous at first. She'll come to any terms in 
time.” 

‘*T remember what my vicar at Shas- 
ton said, when I left after the row that 
was made about my agreeing to her elope- 
ment: ‘The only thing you can do to re- 
trieve your position and hers is to admit 
your error in not restraining her with a 
wise and strong hand, and to get her 
back again if she'll come, and be firm in 
the future.’ But I was so headstrong at 
that time that I paid no heed. And that 
after the divorce she should have thought 
of doing so I did not dream.”’ 

The gate of Mrs. Edlin’s cottage clicked, 
and somebody began crossing in the di- 
rection of the school. Phillotson said 
‘**Good-night.” 

‘Oh, is that Mr. Phillotson,” said Mrs. 
Edlin. ‘‘I was going over to see ’ee. 
I’ve been upstairs with her, helping her 
to unpack her things; and upon my 
word, sir, I don’t think this ought to be!” 

‘*What—the wedding?” 

‘Yes. She's forcing herself to it, poor 
dear little thing: and you’ve no notion 
what she’s suffering. I was never much 
for religion, nor against it, but it can’t be 
right to let her do this, and you ought to 
persuade her out of it. Of course every- 
body will say it was very good and for- 
giving of ’ee to take her to’ee again. But 
for my part I don’t.” 

‘*Tt’s her wish, and I am willing,” said 
Phillotson, with grave reserve, opposition 
making him tenacious. ‘‘A great piece 
of laxity will be rectified.” 

‘*T don’t believe it. She ought to be 
his wife if anybody's. She’s proved him 
a long time now, and he loves her dearly ; 
and it’s a wicked shame to egg her on to 
this, poor little quivering thing! She’s 
got nobody on her side. The one man 
who'd be her friend the obstinate creature 
won't allow to come near her. What 
first put her into this mood o’ mind, I 
wonder?” 

“*T can’t tell. Not I, certainly. It is 
all voluntary on her part. Now that’s 
all I have to say.”’ Phillotson spoke 
stifly. ‘* You’ve turned round, Mrs. Ed- 
lin. It is unseemly of you.” 

‘* Well. I knowed you'd be affronted 
at what I had to say; but I don’t mind 
that. The truth’s the truth.” 

‘I’m notaffronted, Mrs. Edlin. You’ve 
been too kind a neighbor for that. But 


I must be allowed to know what's best for 
myself and Susan. I suppose you won't 
go to church with us, then?” 

‘‘No. Be hanged if Ican!.... I don’t 
know what the times be coming to 
Matrimony have growed to be that se 
rious in these days that one really do fee] 
afeard to move in it at all. In my time 
we took it more careless; and I don’t 
know that we was any the worse for it. 
When I and my poor man were j’ined in 
it we kept up the junketing all the week, 
and drunk the parish dry.” 

When Mrs. Edlin had gone back to her 
cottage, Phillotson spoke moodily. ‘| 
don’t know whether I ought to do it 
at any rate, quite so rapidly.” 

‘* Why?” 

“‘Tf she is really compelling herself to 
this against her instincts—merely from 
this new sense of duty or religion— | 
ought perhaps to let her wait a bit.” 

‘*Now you've got so far you ought not 
to back out of it. That’s my opinion.” 

‘*T can’t very well put it off now; 
that’s true. But I had a qualm when 
she gave that little cry at sight of the 
license.” 

‘*Now, never you have qualms, old 
boy. I mean to give her away to-mor 
row morning, and you mean to take her. 
It has always been on my conscience that 
I didn’t urge more objections to your let 
ting her go, and now we've got to this 
stage I sha’n’t be content if I don’t help 
you to set the matter right.” 

Phillotson nodded. ‘‘ No doubt when 
it gets known what I’ve done I shall be 
thought a soft fool by many. But they 
don’t know Sue as I do. Hers is such 
a straight and open nature that I don’t 
think she has ever done anything against 
her conscience. The fact of her having 
had this fancy for Fawley goes for no- 
thing. At the time she left me for him 
she thought she was quite within her 
right. Now she thinks otherwise.” 

The next morning came, and the self- 
sacrifice of the woman on the altar of 
what she was pleased to call her prin- 
ciples was acquiesced in by these two 
friends. Phillotson went across to the 
widow Edlin’s to fetch Sue a few min- 
utes after eight o'clock. The fog of the 
previous day or two on the lowlands had 
travelled up here by now, and the trees 
on the green caught armfuls, and turned 
them into showers of big drops. The 
bride was waiting, ready, bonnet and all 
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on. She had never looked so much like 
a lily in her life as she did in that pallid 
morning light. Chastened, world-weary, 
remorseful, the strain on her nerves had 
preyed upon her flesh and bones, and she 
appeared smaller in outline than she had 
formerly done, though Sue was not a 
large woman in her days of rudest health. 

‘** Prompt,” said the schoolmaster, mag- 
nanimously taking her hand. But he 
checked his impulse to kiss her, remem- 
bering her start of yesterday, which un- 
pleasantly lingered in his mind. 

Gillingham joined them, and they left 
the house, Widow Edlin continuing 
steadfast in her refusal to assist in the 
ceremony. 

‘Where is the church?” said Sue. She 
had not lived there for any length of time 
since the old church was pulled down, and 
in her preoccupation forgot the new one. 

‘‘Up here,” said Phillotson; and pres- 
ently the tower loomed large and solemn 
in the fog. The vicar had already crossed 
to the building, and when they entered, 
he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ We almost want 
candles.” 

‘“You do—wish me to be yours, Rich- 
ard?” gasped Sue, in a whisper. 

‘Certainly, dear; above all things in 
the world.” 

Sue said no more. 

There they stood, five altogether—the 
parson, the clerk, the couple, and Gilling- 
ham; and the holy ordinance ‘‘ instituted 
of God in the time of man’s innocency, 
signifying unto us the mystical union 
that is betwixt Christ and His Church,” 
was resolemnized forthwith. In the nave 
of the edifice were two or three villagers, 
and when the clergyman came to the 
words, ‘‘ What God hath joined,” a wo- 
man’s voice from among these was heard 
to utter, audibly, 

‘*God hath j’ined, indeed !” 

It was like a re-enactment by the ghosts 
of their former selves of the similar scene 
which had taken place at Melchester 
years before. When the books were sign- 
ed, the vicar congratulated the husband 
and wife on having performed a noble 
and righteous and mutually forgiving act. 
** All’s well that ends well,” he said, smil- 
ing. ‘* May you long be happy together, 
after thus having been ‘saved as by 
fire.’ ” 

They came down the nearly empty 
building and crossed to the school-house. 
Gillingham wanted to get home that 


night, and left early. H-, too, congratu- 
lated the couple. ‘‘ Now,” he said, in 
parting from Phillotson, who walked out 
a little way, ‘‘I shall be able to tell the 
people in your native place a good round 
tale; and they'll all say, ‘Well done,’ 
depend on it.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


THE place was the door of Jude’s lodg- 
ing in the outskirts of Christminster—far 
from the precincts of St. Silas’s, where he 
had formerly lived—which saddened him 
to sickness. The rain was coming down. 
A woman in shabby black stood on the 
door-step talking to Jude, who held the 
door in his hand. 

“*T am lonely, destitute, and houseless 
—that’s what lam! Father has turned 
me out of doors after borrowing every 
penny I'd got to put it into his business, 
and then accusing me of laziness, when I 
was only waiting for a situation. I am 
at the mercy of the world! If you can’t 
take me in and help me, Jude, I must go 
to the workhouse, or to something worse. 
Only just now twoundergraduates winked 
at me as I came along. ‘Tis hard for a 
woman to keep virtuous where there’s so 
many young men!” 

The woman in the rain who spoke thus 
was Arabella, the evening being that of 
the day after Sue’s remarriage with Phil- 
lotson. 

‘‘T am sorry for you, but I am only in 
lodgings,” said Jude, coldly. 

‘Then you turn me away?” 

‘*Tll give you enough to get food and 
lodging for a few days.” 

‘*Oh, but can’t you have the kindness 
to take mein? I cannot endure going toa 
public-house to lodge; and Iam so lonely. 
Please, Jude, for old time’s sake!” 

‘*No, no,” said Jude, hastily. ‘‘I don’t 
want to be reminded of those things; and 
if you talk about them I shall not help 
you.” 

‘**Then I suppose I must go!” said Ara- 
bella. She bent her head against the 
door-post and began sobbing. 

‘The house is full,” said Jude, ‘* and I 
have only a little extra room—not much 
more than a closet — where I keep my 
tools and templates and the few books I 
have left.” 

‘*That would be a palace for me!” 

‘“There is no bedstead in it.” 

‘* A bit of a bed could be made on the 
floor. It would be good enough for me.” 
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Unable to be harsh with her, and not 
knowing what to do, Jude called the man 
who let the lodgings, and said this was an 
acquaintance of his in great distress for 
want of temporary shelter. 

‘* You may remember me as barmaid at 
The Lamb and Flag formerly?” spoke up 
Arabella. ‘‘My father has insulted me 
this afternoon, and I've left him, though 
without a penny.” 

The householder said he could not re- 
call her features. ‘‘ But still, if you are 
a friend of Mr. Fawley’s, we'll do what 
we can for a day or two—if he’ll make 
himself answerable.”’ 

‘Yes, yes,” said Jude. ‘She has 
really taken me quite unawares, but I 
should wish to help her out of her diffi- 
culty.” And an arrangement was ulti- 
mately come to under which a bed was to 
be thrown down in Jude's lumber-room, 
to make it comfortable for Arabella till 
she could get out of the strait she was in 
—not by her own fault, as she declared-— 
and return to her father’s again. 

While they were waiting for this to be 
done, Arabella said, ‘‘You know the 
news, I suppose?” 

‘*T guess what you mean, but I know 
nothing.” 

‘*T had a letter from Anny at Alfreds- 
ton to-day. She had just heard that the 
wedding was to be yesterday; but she 
didn’t know if it had come off.” 

‘I don’t wish to talk of it.” 

‘‘No, no; of course you don’t. Only it 
shows what kind of woman—” 

‘*Don't speak of her, I say! She’s a 
fool! And she’s an angel too, poor 
dear!” 

‘Tf it’s done, he’ll have a chance of 
getting back to his old position, by every- 
body’s account, so Anny says. All his 
well-wishers will be pleased, including the 
bishop himself.” 

‘* Do spare me, Arabella.” 

Arabella was duly installed in the little 
attic, and at first she did not come near 
Jude at all. She went to and fro, about 
her own business, which, when they met 
for a moment on the stairs or in the pas- 
sage, she informed him was that of ob- 
taining another place in the occupation 
she understood best. When Jude sug- 
gested London as affording the most like- 
ly opening in the liquor trade, she shook 
her head. ‘‘ No—the temptations are too 
many,” she said. ‘Any humble tavern 
in the country before that for me.” 
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On the Sunday morning following. 
when he breakfasted later than on othe, 
days, she meekly asked him if she might 
come in to breakfast with him, as she had 
broken her teapot, and could not replace 
it immediately, the shops being shut. 

‘*Yes, if you like,” he said, indiffe; 
ently. 

While they sat without speaking, she 
suddenly observed: ‘‘ You seem all in a 
brood, old man. I’m sorry for you.” 

‘*T am all in a brood.” 

“It is about her, I know. It’s no busi- 
ness of mine, but I could find out al! 
about the wedding—if it really did take 
place—if you wanted to know.” 

‘* How could you?” 

‘*T wanted to go to Alfredston to get a 
few things I left there. And I could see 
Anny, who'll be sure to have heard al] 
about it, as she has friends at Mary 
green.” 

Jude could not bear to acquiesce in this 
proposal; but his suspense pitted itself 
against his discretion, and won in the 
struggle. ‘*‘ You can ask about it if you 
like,” he said. ‘‘I’ve not heard a sound 
from there. It must have been very pri 
vate, if—they have married.” 

‘*T am afraid I haven’t enough cash to 
take me there and back, or I should have 
gone before. I must wait till I have earn 
ed some,” 

‘*Oh—I can pay the journey for you, 
he said, impatiently. And thus his sus 
pense as to Sue’s welfare and the possible 
marriage moved him to despatch for in 
telligence the last emissary he would have 
thought of choosing deliberately. 

Arabella went, Jude requesting her to 
be home not later than by the seven 
o'clock train. When she had gone he 
said: 

‘* Why should I have charged her to 
be back by a particular time? She’s no 
thing to me, nor the other neither.” 

But having finished work, he could not 
help going to the station to meet Arabel 
la, dragged thither by feverish haste to 
get the news she might bring, and know 
the worst. Arabella had made dimples 
most successfully all the way home, and 
when she stepped out of the rail-vay car- 
riage shesmiled. He merely said, ‘‘ Well?” 
with the very reverse of a smile. 

‘*They are married.” 

‘* Yes—of course they are,” he returned. 
She observed, however, the hard strain 
upon his lip as he spoke. 
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‘‘ Anny says she has heard from Belin- 
da, her relation out at Marygreen, that it 
was very sad, and curious.” 

‘‘How do you mean sad? She wanted 
to marry him again, didn’t she?—and he 
her.” 

‘‘Yes, that was it. She wanted to in 
one sense, but not in the other. Mrs. 
Edlin was much upset by it all, and spoke 
out her mind at Phillotson. But Sue was 
that excited about it that she burnt her 
best embroidery, that she’d worn when 
you courted her, to blot you out entirely. 
Well, if a woman feels like it, she ought 
to do it. I commend her for it, though 
others don’t.” Arabella sighed. ‘‘She 
felt he was her only possible husband, 
and that she belonged to nobody else in 
the sight of God A’mighty while he lived. 
Perhaps another woman feels the same 
about herself too.” Arabella sighed again. 

‘I don’t want any cant!” exclaimed 
Jude. 

‘‘Tt isn’t cant,” said Arabella. 
exactly the same as she.” 

He closed that issue by remarking, 
abruptly: ‘‘ Well, now I know all I want- 
ed to know. Many thanks for your in- 
formation. I am not going back to my 
lodgings just yet.” And he left her 
straightway. 


‘*T feel 


In his misery and depression Jude walk- 
ed to wellnigh every spot in the city that 
he had visited with Sue; thence he did not 
know whither, and then thought of going 


home to his usual evening meal. But 
having all the vices of his virtues, he 
turned into a public- house, for the first 
time during many months. Among the 
possible consequences of her marriage, 
Sue had not thought of this. 

Arabella meanwhile had gone back. 
The evening passed, and Jude did not re- 
turn. At half past nine Arabella herself 
went out, first proceeding to an outlying 
district near the river, where her father 
lived, and had opened a small and preca- 
rious pork-shop lately. 

‘* Well,” she said to him, “for all your 
rowing me that night, I’ve come back, for 
I have something to tell you. I think I 
shall get married and settled again. Only 
you must help me; and you can do no 
less, after what I’ve stood ’ee.” 

“fll do anything to get thee off my 
hands!” 

““Very well. Iam now going to look 
for my young man. He’s on the loose, 
I’m afraid, and I must get him home. All 
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I want you to do to-night is not to fasten 
the door, in case I should want to sleep 
here, and should be late.” 

‘‘T thought you'd soon get tired of giv- 
ing yourself airs and keeping away!” 

‘*Well—don’t do the door. That’s all 
I say.” 

She then sallied out again, and first 
hastening back to Jude’s to make sure 
that he had not returned, began her 
search for him. A shrewd guess as to 
his probable course took her straight to 
the tavern which Jude had formerly fre- 
quented, and where she had been bar- 
maid for a brief term. She had no soon- 
er opened the door of the ‘‘ Private Bar” 
than her eyes fell upon him, sitting in the 
shade at the back of the compartment, 
with his eyes fixed on the floor in a 
blank stare. He was drinking nothing 
stronger than ale just then. He did not 
observe her, and she entered and sat be- 
side him. 

Jude looked up, and said, without sur- 
prise: ‘‘ You’ve come to have something, 

I’m trying to forget her; 
that’s all! But I can’t; and I am going 
home.” She saw that he was a little way 
on in liquor, but only a little as yet. 

‘‘T’ve come entirely to look for you, 
dear Jude. You are not well. Now you 
must have something better than that.” 
Arabella held up her finger to the bar- 
maid. *‘ You shall have a liqueur—that’s 
better fit for a man of education than 
beer. You shall have maraschino, or 
curacoa, dry or sweet, or cherry brandy. 
I'll treat you, poor chap.” 

‘*T don’t care—cherry brandy, say. 
Sue has served me badly, very badly. I 
didn’t expect it of Sue! I stuck to her, 
and she ought to have stuck tome. I'd 
have sold my soul for her sake, but she 
wouldn’t risk hers a jot for me. To save 
her own soul she’s let mine go damn!.... 
But it isn’t her fault, poor little girl—I 
am sure it isn’t!” 

How Arabella had obtained money did 
not appear, but she ordered a liqueur each, 
and paid for them. When they had 
drunk these Arabella suggested another ; 
and Jude had the pleasure of being as it 
were personally conducted through the 
varieties of spirituous delectation by one 
who knew the landmarks well. Arabella 
kept very considerably in the rear of 
Jude; but though she only sipped where 
he drank, she took as much as she could 
safely take without losing her head— 
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which was not a little, as the crimson 
upon her countenance showed. 

Her tone towards him to-night was 
uniformly soothing and cajoling ; and 
whenever he said, ‘‘I don’t care what 
happens to me,” which he did continual- 
ly, she replied, ‘‘ But I do very much!” 
The closing hour came, and they were 
compelled to turn out, whereupon Ara- 
bella put her arm round his waist and 
guided his unsteady footsteps. 

When they were in the street she said: 
‘*T don’t know what our landlord will say 
to my bringing you home in this state. I 
expect we are fastened out, so that he'll 
have to come down and let us in.” 

‘*T don’t know—I don’t know.” 

‘‘That’s the worst of not having a 
home of yourown. I tell you, Jude, what 
we had best do. Come round to my fa- 
ther’s—I made it up with him a bit to- 
day. I can let you in, and nobody will 
see you at all; and by to-morrow morn- 
ing you'll be all right.” 

‘* Anything—anywhere,” replied Jude 
‘* What the devil does it matter to me?” 

They went along together, like any 
other fuddling couple, her arm still round 
his waist, and his at last round hers 
though with no amatory intent, but mere- 
ly because he was weary, unstable, and 
in need of support. 

‘* This—is th’ martyrs’—burning-place,”’ 
he stammered, as they dragged across a 
broad street. ‘‘I remember—in old Ful- 
ler’s Holy State—and I am reminded of 
it—by our passing by here—old Fuller in 
his Holy State says—that at the burning 
of Ridley, Doctor Smith — preached ser- 
mon, and took as his text, ‘ Though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ Often 
think of it as I pass here. Ridley was a—” 

‘Yes. Exactly. Very thoughtful of 
you, deary, even though it hasn’t much to 
do with our present business.” 

‘Why, yes, it has! I’m giving my 
body to be burned! But—ah—you don’t 
understand !—it wants Sue to understand 
such things! And she’s gone—and I 
don’t care about myself. Do what you 
like with me?.... And yet she did it 
for conscience’ sake, poor little Sue!” 

‘* Hang her!—I mean, I think she was 
right,” replied Arabella. ‘‘ I've my feel- 
ings too, like her; and I feel I belong to 
you in Heaven’s eye, and to nobody else, 
till death us do part! It is never too late 
to mend.” 
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They had reached her father’s hous, 
and she softly unfastened the door. 

‘* Father will be only too glad to we 
come you, I’m sure, after so many years 
He always sticks to his friends, partic 
ularly when they’ve been members of 
the family, and I expect he’s sitting up 
still.” r 

The circumstances were not altogether 
unlike those of their entry into the cot 
tage at Cresscombe, such a long time be 
fore. But Jude did not think of them. 
though she did. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

ARABELLA was preparing breakfast in 
the downstairs room of this recently 
taken house of her father’s. She put her 
head into the little pork-shop in front and 
told Mr. Donn it was ready. Donn, in 
a greasy blue blouse, and with a strap 
round his waist, from which a steel dan 
gled, came in promptly. 

‘You must mind the shop this morn 
ing,” he said, casually. ‘‘I’ve to go and 
get some inwards and half a pig from 
Lumsdon, and to call elsewhere. If you 
live here you must put your shoulder to 
the wheel, at least till I get the business 
started.” 

‘“ Well, for to-day I can’t say.” She 
looked deedily into his face. ‘‘ What do 
you think of Jude, after so long?” 

‘*Oh — he’s well enough. Sut not 
much.” 

‘*He’s my new young man that I told 
you about.”’ 

‘*He? Your old original one! Well, 
I’m damned!” 

‘* Well, I always did like him, that I 
will say.” 

‘**He’s no eatch, to my thinking. I'd 
have had a new one while I was about 
it. But how does he come to be friendly 
again? I should have thought him the 
last man to be that.” 

‘*Don’t ask inconvenient questions, 
father. What we've to do is to keep him 
here in the spare room till he andI are 
as we were.” 

‘* How was that ?” 

“Married.” . 

‘* Well, it is the rummest thing I ever 
heard of —marrying an old husband 
again, and so much new blood in the 
world!” 

‘*Tt isn’t rum for a woman to feel se- 
rious and want her old husband back, for 
respectability, though for a man to want 








his old wife tack—well, perhaps it is fun- 
ny, rather.” And Arabella was suddenly 
seized with a &t of laughter, in which her 
father joined. 

‘*Be civil to him, and Ill do the rest,” 
she said, when she grew serious. ‘‘ He 
told me this morning, when I knocked 
and inquired, that his head ached fit to 
burst, and he hardly seemed to know 
where he was. And no wonder, consid- 
ering how he mixed his drink last night. 
We must keep him jolly and cheerful 
here for a day or two, and not let him go 
back to his lodging. Whatever you ad- 
vance I'll pay back to youagain. But I 
must go up and ask how he is now, poor 
deary.” 

Arabella ascended the stairs, softly 
opened the docr of the first bedroom, and 
peeped in. Finding that Jude was asleep, 
she entered to the bedside and stood re- 
garding him. The fevered flush on his 
face from the debauch of the previous 
evening lessened the fragility of his or- 
dinary appearance, and his long lashes, 
dark brows, and curly black hair and 
beard against the white pillow completed 
the physiognomy of one whom Arabella 
still felt it worth while to recapture as a 
woman of passions, highly important to 
recapture as a woman straitened both in 
means and in reputation. Her ardent 
gaze seemed to affect him; his quick 
breathing became suspended, and he 
opened his eyes. 

‘‘How are you now, dear?” said she. 
“Tt is [—Arabella.” 

‘*Ah!—where— Oh yes, I remember! 
You gave me shelter.... [ am unwell— 
ill—demoralized—bad! That’s what lam!” 

‘*Then do stay there. There’s nobody 
in the house but father and me, and you 
can rest till you are thoroughly well. 
I'll tell them at the stone-works that you 
are knocked up.” 

‘“*I wonder what they are thinking at 
the lodgings ?” 

“Tl go round and explain. Perhaps 
you had better let me pay up, or they'll 
think we've run away.” 

“Yes. You'll find enough money in 
my pocket there.” 

Quite indifferent, and shutting his eyes 
because he could not bear the daylight in 
his throbbing eyeballs, Jude seemed to 
doze again. Arabella took his purse, 
softly left the room, and putting on her 
out-door things, went off to the lodgings 
she and he had quitted. 
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Searcely half an hour had elapsed ere 
she reappeared round the corner, walking 
beside a lad wheeling a truck, on which 
were piled all .ude’s household posses- 
sions, and also the few of Arabella’s things 
which she had taken to the lodging for 
her short sojourn there. Jude was in 
such physical pain from his unfortunate 
break-down of the night before, and in 
such mental pain from the loss of Sue 
and other misfortunes, that when he saw 
his few chattels unpacked and standing 
before his eyes in this strange bedroom, 
which had been allotted to him, he scarce- 
ly considered how they had come there, 
or what their coming signalized. 

‘*Now,” said Arabella to her father 
downstairs, ‘‘ we must keep plenty of good 
liquor going in the house these next few 
days. I know his nature, and if he once 
gets into that fearfully low state that he 
does get into sometimes he'll never do the 
honorable thing by mein this world, and 
I shall be left in the lurch. He must be 
kept cheerful. He nas a little money in 
the savings-bank, and he has given me 
his purse to pay for anything necessary. 
Well, that will be the license; for I must 
have that ready at hand to catch him the 
moment he’s in the humor. You must 
pay for the liquor. A few friends and a 
quiet convivial party would be the thing, 
if we could get it up. It would advertise 
the shop, and help me too.” 

‘*That can be got up easy enough by any- 
body who'll afford victuals and drink. ... 
Well, yes—it would advertise the shop— 
that’s true.” 

Three days later, when Jude had re- 
covered somewhat from the fearful throb- 
bing of his eyes and brain, but was still 
considerably confused in his mind by 
what had been supplied to him by Ara- 
bella during the interval—to keep him 
jolly, as she expressed it—the little con- 
vivial gathering suggested by her to wind 
Jude up to the striking-point took place. 

Donn had only just opened his miser- 
able little pork-and-sausage shop, which 
had as yet scarce any customers; never- 
theless, that party advertised it well, and 
the Donns acquired a real notoriety among 
a certain class in Christminster, who knew 
not the colleges nor their works nor their 
ways. Jude was asked if he could sug- 
gest any guest in addition to those named 
by Arabella and her father, and in a 
saturnine humor of perfect recklessness 
mentioned Uncle Joe, and Stagg, the de- 
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cayed auctioneer, and others whom he re- 
membered as having been frequenters of 
the well-known tavern during his bout 
therein years before. He also suggested 
Freckles and Bower o’ Bliss. Arabella 
took him at his word so far as the men 
went, but drew the line at the ladies. 

Another man they knew, Tinker Tay- 
lor, though he lived in the same street, 
was not invited; but as he went home- 
ward from a late job on the evening of 
the party he had occasion to call at the 
shop for trotters. There was none in, but 
he was promised some the next morning. 
While making his inquiry, Taylor glanced 
into the back room, and saw the guests 
sitting round, card-playing and drinking, 
and otherwise enjoying themselves at 
Donn’s expense. He went home to bed, 
and on his way out next morning won- 
dered how the party went off. He thought 
it hardly worth while to call at the shop 
for his provisions at that hour, Donn and 
his daughter being probably not up, if 
they caroused late the night before. How- 
ever, he found in passing that the door 
was open, and he could hear voices with- 
in, though the shutters of the meat-stall 
were not down. He went and tapped at 
the sitting-room door, and opened it. 

‘*Well—to be sure!” he said, astonished. 

Hosts and guests were sitting card- 
playing, smoking, and talking precisely 
as he had left them eleven hours earlier; 
the gas was burning and the curtains 
drawn, though it had been broad daylight 
for two hours out-of-doors. 

‘* Yes,” cried Arabella, laughing; ‘‘ here 
we are, just the same. We ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves, oughtn’t we? But 
it is a sort of house-warming, you see, 
and our friends are in no hurry. Come 
in, Mr. Taylor, and sit down.” 

The tinker, or rather reduced ironmon- 
ger, was nothing loath, and entered and 
took a seat. ‘‘I shall lose a quarter, but 
never mind,” he said. ‘‘ Well, really, I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I 
looked in! It seemed as if I was flung 
back again into last night, all of a sud- 
den.” 

‘*So you are. Pour out for Mr. Tay- 
lor.” 

He now perceived that she was sitting 
beside Jude, her arm being round his 
waist. Jude, like the rest of the com- 
pany, bore on his face the signs of how 
deeply he had been indulging. 

‘* Well, we’ve been waiting for certain 
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legal hours to arrive, to tell the truth.” 
she continued, bashfully, and making hey 
spirituous crimson look as much like a 
maiden blush as possible. ‘‘ Jude and | 
have decided to make up matters betwee) 
us by tying the knot again, as we find we 
can't do without one another, after «|| 
So, as a bright notion, we agreed to sit on 
till it was late enough,and go and do it 
off-hand.” 

Jude seemed to pay no great heed to 
what she was announcing, or, indeed, to 
anything whatever. The entrance of Ta; 
lor infused fresh spirit into the company, 
and they remained sitting, till Arabella 
whispered to her father, ‘‘ Now we may 
as well go.” . 

‘But the parson don’t know!” 

“Yes, I told him last night that we 
might come between eight and nine, as 
there were reasons of decency for doing 
it as early and quiet as possible, on ac 
count of it being our second marriage, 
which might make people curious to look 
on if they knew. He highly approved.” 

“Oh, very well; I'm ready,” said her 
father, getting up and shaking himself. 

‘‘ Now, old darling,” she said to Jude 
“Come along, as you promised.” 

‘** When did I promise anything?” asked 
he, whom she had made so tipsy by her 
special knowledge of that line of business 
as almost to have made him sober again, 
or to seem so to those who did not know 
him. 

‘““Why!” said Arabella, affecting dis 
may. ‘‘ You’ve promised to marry me 
several times as we've sat here to-night. 
These gentlemen have heard you.” 

‘*T don’t remember it,” said Jude, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘ There’s only ore woman—but | 
won't mention her in this Capharnaum !” 

Arabella looked towards her father. 
‘*Now, Mr. Fawley, be honorable,” said 
Donn. ‘‘ You and my daughter have 
been living here these three or four days, 
quite on the understanding that you were 
going to marry her immediately. Of 
course I shouldn’t have had you visit- 
ing in my house if I hadn’t understood 
that. As a point of honor, you must do 
it now.” . 

‘*Don’t say anything against my hon- 
or!” cried Jude, hotly, standing up. “I'd 
marry the Woman of Babylon rather than 
do anything dishonorable! No reflection 
on you, my dear. It is a mere rhetorical 
figure—what they call in the books hy- 
perbole.” 
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‘‘Keep your figures for your debts to 
friends who take you in,” said Donn. 

‘‘Tf Lam bound in honor to marry her 
—as I suppose 1 am—though how I came 
to be here with her I know no more than 
a dead man—marry her I will, Heaven 
help me! I have never behaved dishon- 
orably to a woman, or to any living 
thing. I am not a man who wants to 
save himself at the’ expense of the weaker 
among us!” 

‘‘There—never mind him, deary,” said 
she, putting ber cheek against Jude's. 
‘‘Come up and wash your face, and just 


put yourself tidy, and off we'll go. Make 
it up with father.” 

They shook hands. Jude went up 
stairs with her, and soon came down 
looking tidy and calm. Arabella, too, 
had hastily arranged herself, and accom- 
panied by Donn away they went. 

‘* Don’t go,” she said to the guests at 
parting. ‘‘I’ve told the little maid to 
get the breakfast while we are gone; and 
when we come back we'll all have some. 
A good strong cup of tea will set every- 
body right for going home.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


THE FUTURE IN RELATION TO AMERICAN NAVAL POWER. 


BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, US.N. 


fWVHAT the United States navy should 
| within the last dozen years have been 
almost wholly recast upon more modern 
lines is not, in itself alone, a fact that 
should cause comment, or give rise to 
questions about its future career or sphere 
of action. If this country needs, or shall 
ever need, a navy at all, indisputably in 
1883 the hour had come when the time- 
worn hulks of that day, mostly the hon- 
ored but superannuated survivors of the 
civil war, should drop out of the ranks, 
submit to well-earned retirement or inev- 
itable dissolution, and allow their places 
to be taken by other vessels, capable of 
performing the duties to which they them- 
selves were no longer adequate. 

It is therefore unlikely that there un- 
derlay this recreation of the navy—for 
such in truth it was—any more recondite 
cause than the urgent necessity of pos- 
sessing tools wholly fit for the work 
which war-ships are called upon to do. 
The thing had to be done, if the national 
fleet was to be other than an impotent 
parody of naval force, a costly effigy of 
straw. But, concurrently with the pro- 
cess of rebuilding, there has been concen- 
trated upon the development of the new 
service a degree of attention greater than 
can be attributed even to the voracious 
curiosity of this age of newsmongering 
and of interviewers. This attention is in 
some quarters undisguisedly reluctant and 
hostile, in others not only friendly but 
expectant, in both cases betraying a latent 
impression that there is, between the ap- 
pearance of the new-comer and the era 
upon which we are now entering, some- 


thing in common. If such coincidence 
there be, however, it is indicative not of a 
deliberate purpose, but of a commencing 
change of conditions, economical and po- 
litical, throughout the world, with which 
sea power, in the broad sense of the phrase, 
will be closely associated; not, indeed, as 
the cause, nor even chiefly as a result, 
but rather as the leading characteristic of 
activities which shall cease to be mainly 
internal, and shall occupy themselves 
with the wider interests that concern 
the relations of states to the world at 
large. And it is just at this point that 
the opposing lines of feeling divide. 
Those who hold that our political inter- 
ests are confined to matters within our 
own borders, and are unwilling to admit 
that circumstances may in the future 
compel us to political action without 
them, look with dislike and suspicion 
upon the growth of a body whose very 
existence indicates that nations have in- 
ternational duties as well as internation- 
al rights, and that international compli- 
cations will arise from which we can no 
more escape than the states which have 
preceded us in history, or those contem- 
porary with us; while others, looking 
upon the conditions and signs of these 
times, and the extra-territorial activities 
ir. which foreign states have so restlessly 
and widely embarked, feel that the na- 
tion may, however greatly against its 
wish, become involved in controversies 
not unlike those which in the middle of 
the century caused very serious friction, 
but which the generation that saw the 
century open would have thought too re- 
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mote for its concern, and certainly wholly 
beyond its power to influence. 

Religious creeds, dealing with eternal 
verities, may be susceptible of a certain 
permanency of statement; yet even here 
we in this day have witnessed the embar- 
rassments of some religious bodies, arising 
from a traditional adherence to merely 
human formulas, which reflect views of 
the truth as it appeared to the men who 
framed them in the distant past; but po- 
litical creeds, dealing as they do chiefly 
with the transient and shifting conditions 
of a world which is continually passing 
away, can claim no fixity of allegiance, 
except where they express, not the policy 
of a day, but the unchanging dictates of 
righteousness. And inasmuch as the 
path of ideal righteousness is not always 
plain nor always practicable; as expedi- 
ency, policy, the choice of the lesser evil, 
must at times control; as nations, like 
men, will at times differ honestly, but ir- 
reconcilably, on questions of right—there 
do arise disputes where agreement cannot 
be reached, and where the appeal must be 
made to force, that final factor which un- 
derlies the security of civil society even 
more than it affects the relations of states. 
The well-balanced faculties of Washing- 
ton, indeed, saw this in his day with ab- 
solute clearness. Jefferson either would 
not or could not. That there should be 
no navy was a cardinal prepossession of 
his political thought, born of an exagger- 
ated fear of organized military force as a 
political factor. Though possessed with a 
passion for annexation which dominated 
much of his political action, he laid down 
as the limit of the country’s geographical 
expansion the point beyond which it 
would entail the maintenance of a navy. 
Yet fate, ironical here as elsewhere in his 
administration, compelled the recognition 
that, unless a policy of total seclusion is 
adopted—if even then—it is not necessary 
to acquire territory beyond sea in order 
to undergo serious international compli- 
cations, which could much more easily 
have been avoided had there been an im- 
posing armed shipping to throw into the 
scale of the nation’s argument, and com- 
pel the adversary to recognize the impol- 
icy, as well as what the United States then 
claimed to be the wrongfulness, of his 
course. 

The difference of conditions between 
the United States of to-day and of the be- 
ginning of this century illustrates aptly 


how necessary it is to avoid implicit ac- 
ceptance of precedents, crystallized inio 
maxims, and to seek for the quickening 
principle which justified, wholly or in 
part, the policy of one generation, but 
whose application may insure a very 
different course of action in a succeed 
ing age. When the century opened, the 
United States was not only a continental 
power, as she now is, but she was one of 
several, of nearly equal strength as far 
as North America was concerned, wit) 
all whom she had differences arising out 
of conflicting interests, and with whom, 
moreover, she was in direct geographical 
con,act—a condition which has been usu 
ally recognized as entailing peculiar 
proneness to political friction; for, while 
the interests of two nations may clash in 
quarters of the world remote from either, 
there is both greater frequency and great- 
er bitterness when matters of dispute ex- 
ist near at home, and especially along an 
artificial boundary, where the inhabitants 
of each are directly in contact with the 
causes of the irritation. It was there 
fore the natural and proper aim of tlie 
government of that day to abolish the 
sources of difficulty, by bringing all the 
territory in question under our own con- 
trol, if it could be done by fair means. 
We consequently entered upon a course 
of action precisely such as a European 
continental state would have followed 
under like circumstances. In order to 
get possession of the territory in which 
our interests were involved, we bargained 
and manceuvred and threatened; and, al- 
though Jefferson's methods were peaceful 
enough, few will be inclined to claim that 
they were marked by excess of scrupu- 
lousness, or even of adherence to his own 
political convictions. From the highi- 
ly moral+stand-point, the acquisition of 
Louisiana under the actual conditions— 
being the purchase from a government 
which had no right to seli, in defiance of 
the remonstrance addressed to us by the 
power who had ceded the territory upon 
the express condition that it should not so 
be sold, but which was too weak to enforce 
its just reclamation against both Napoleon 
and ourselves—reduces itself pretty much 
to a choice between overreaching and vi- 
olence, as the less repulsive means of com- 
passing an end in itself both desirable and 
proper; nor does the attempt, by strained 
construction, to wrest West Florida into 
the bargain give a higher tone to the 
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transaction. As a matter of policy, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that our govern- 
ment was most wise; and the transfer, as 
well as the incorporation, of the territory 
was facilitated by the meagreness of the 
population that went with the soil. With 
all our love of freedom, it is not likely 
that many qualms were felt as to the po- 
litical inclinations of the people concern- 
ing their transfer of allegiance. In ques- 
tions of great import to nations or to the 
world, the wishes or interests or technical 
rights of minorities must yield, and there 
is not necessarily any more injustice in 
this than in their yielding to a majority 
at the polls. 

While the need of continental expan- 
sion pressed thus heavily upon the states- 
men of Jefferson’s era, questions relating 
to more distant interests were very prop- 
erly postponed. At the time that matters 
of such immediate importance were pend- 
ing, to enter willingly upon the consider- 
ation of subjects our concern in which 
was more remote, either in time or place, 
would have entailed a dissemination of 
attention and of power that is as greatly 
to be deprecated in statesmanship as it is 
in the operations of war. Still, while the 
government of the day would gladly have 
avoided such complications, it found, as 
have the statesmen of all times, that if 
external interests exist, whatsoever their 
character, they cannot be ignored, nor can 
the measures which prudence dictates for 
their protection be with safety neglected. 
Without political ambitions outside the 
continent, the commercial enterprise of the 
people brought our interests into violent 
antagonism with clear, unmistakable, and 
vital interests of foreign belligerent states ; 
for we shall sorely misread the lessons of 
1812, and of the events which led to it, if 
we fail to see that the questions in dis- 
pute involved issues more immediately 
vital to Great Britain, in her then desper- 
ate struggle, than they were to ourselves, 
and that the great majority of her states- 
men and people. of both parties,so regard- 
ed them. The attempt of our government 
to temporize with the difficulty, to over- 
come violence by means of peaceable co- 
ercion, instead of meeting it by the crea- 
tion of a naval force so strong as to be 
a factor of consideration in the interna- 
tional situation, led us into an avoidable 
war. 

The conditions which now constitute 
the political situation of the United States, 
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relatively to the world at large, are fun- 
damentally different from those that ob- 
tained at the beginning of the century. 
Itis not a mere question of greater growth, 
of bigger size. It is not only that we are 
larger, stronger, have, as it were, reached 
our majority, and are able to go out into 
the world. That alone would be a differ- 
ence of degree, not of kind. The great 
difference between the past and the pres- 
ent is that we then, as regards close con- 
tact with the power of the chief nations 
of the world, were really in a state of 
political isolation which no longer exists. 
This arose from our geographical position 
—re-enforced by the slowness and uncer- 
tainty of the existing means of inter- 
communication—and yet more from the 
grave preoccupation of foreign statesmen 
with questions of unprecedented and omi- 
nous importance upon the continent of 
Europe. A policy of isolation was for 
us then--though even then only partially 
—practicable. It was also expedient, be- 
cause we were weak, and in order to al- 
low the individuality of the nation time 
to accentuate itself. Save the questions 
connected with the navigation of the 
Mississippi, collision with other peoples 
was only likely to arise, and actually did 
arise, from going beyond our own borders 
in search of trade. The reasons now 
evoked by some against our political ac- 
tion outside our own borders might then 
with equal appositeness have been used 
against our commercial enterprises. Let 
us stay at home, or we shall get into 
trouble. Jefferson, in truth, averse -in 
principle to commerce as to war, was 
happily logical in his embargo system. 
It pot only punished the foreigner and 
diminished the danger of international 
complications, but it kept our own ships 
out of harm’s way; and if it did destroy 
trade, and cause the grass to grow in the 
streets of New York, the incident, if in- 
convenient, had its compensations, by re- 
pressing hazardous external activities. 
Few, of course, would now look with 
composure upon a policy, whatever its 
ground, which contemplated the peaceable 
seclusion of this nation from its principal 
lines of commerce. In 1807, however, a 
great party accepted the alternative rather 
than fight, or even than create a force 
which might entail war, although it would 
more probably have prevented it. But 
would it be more prudent now to ignore 
the fact that we are no longer-—however 
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much we may regret it—in a position of 
insignificance or isolation, political or ge- 
ographical, in any way resembling the 
times of Jefferson, and that from the 
changed conditions may result to us a di- 
lemma similar to that which confronted 
him and his supporters? Not only have 
we grown—that is a detail—but the face 
of the world is changed, economically and 
politically. The sea, now as always the 
great means of communication between 
nations, is traversed with a rapidity and 
a certainty that have minimized distances, 
Events which under former conditions 
would have been distant and of small con- 
cern now happen at our doors and closely 
affect us. Proximity, as has been noted, 
is a fruitful source of political friction, 
but proximity is the characteristic of the 
age. The world has grown smaller. Po- 
sitions formerly distant have become to 
us of vital importance from their near- 
ness. But, while distances have short- 
ened, they remain for us water distances, 
and, however short, for political influence 
they must in the last resort be traversed 
by a navy, the only instrument by which 
the nation can, when emergencies arise, 
project its power beyond its own shore- 
line. 

Whatever seeming justification, there- 
fore, there may have been in the transient 
conditions of his own day for Jefferson’s 
dictum concerning a navy, rested upon a 
state of things that no longer obtains, and 
even then soon passed away. The war 
of 1812 demonstrated the usefulness of a 
navy—not, indeed, by the admirable but 
utterly unavailing single-ship victories 
that illustrated its course, but by the pros- 
tration into which our seaboard and ex- 
ternal communications fell, through the 
lack of a navy atall proportionate to the 
country’s needs and exposure. The navy 
doubtless reaped honor in that brilliant 
sea-struggle, but the honor was its own 
alone; only discredit accrued to the states- 
men who, with such men to serve them, 
none the less Jeft the country open to the 
humiliation of its harried coasts and blast- 
ed commerce. Never was there a more 
lustrous example of what-Jomini calls 
‘*the sterile glory of fighting battles mere- 
ly to win them.” Except for the prestige 
which at last awaked the country to the 
high efficiency of the petty force we called 
our navy, and showed what the sea might 
be to us, never was blood more uselessly 
spilled than in the frigate and sloop ac- 


tions of that day. They presented no an- 
alogy to the outpost and reconnoissance 
fighting, to the detached services, that are 
not only inevitable, but invaluable in main- 
taining the morale of a military organ} 
zation in campaign. They were simply 
seattered efforts, without relation either io 
one another or to any main body what 
soever capable of affecting seriously the 
issues of war, or, indeed, to any plan ot 
operations worthy of the name. 

Not very long after the war of 1812. 
within the space of two administrations 
there came another incident, epoch-mak 
ing in the history of our external polic 
and of vital bearing on the navy, in tle 
enunciation of the Monroe doctrine. That 
pronouncement has at times been curi 
ously warped from its original scope and 
purpose. In its name have been put forti: 
theories so much at odds with the rela 
tions of states, as hitherto understood, 
that, if they be seriously maintained, it 
is desirable in the interests of exact defini- 
tion that their supporters advance some 
other name for them. It is not necessary 
to attribute finality to the Monroe doc- 
trine, any more than to any other polit 
ical dogma, in order to deprecate the ap 
plication of the phrase to propositions that 
override or transcend it. We should be 
ware of being misled by names, and espe 
cially where such error may induce a 
popular belief that a foreign state is wil- 
fully outraging a principle to the defence 
of which the country is comniitted. We 
have been committed to the Monroe doc- 
trine itself, not perhaps by any such for 
mal assumption of obligations as cannot 
be evaded, but by certain precedents, and 
by a general attitude, upon the whole con- 
sistently maintained, from which we could 
not silently recede without risk of na- 
tional mortification. If seriously chal- 
lenged, as in Mexico by the third Napo- 
leon, we should hardly decline to emu- 
late the sentiments so nobly expressed 
by the British government, when, in re- 
sponse to the emperors of Russia and 
France, it declined to abandon the strug- 
gling Spanish patriots to the govern- 
ment set over them by Napoleon: ‘ To 
Spain his Majesty is not bound by any 
formal instrument; but his Majesty has, 
in the face of the world, contracted with 
that nation engagements not less sacred, 
and not less binding upon his Majesty’s 
mind, than the most solemn treaties.” 
We may also have to accept certain corol- 





iaries Which may appear naturally to re- 
sult from the Monroe doctrine, but we are 
by no means committed to some proposi- 
tions which have lately been tallied with 
its name. Those propositions possibly 
embody a sound policy, more applicable 
to present conditions than the Monroe 
doctrine itself, and therefore destined to 
succeed it; but they are not the same 
thing. There is, however, something in 
common between itand them. Reduced 
.o its barest statement, and stripped of all 
deductions, natural or forced, the Monroe 
doctrine, if it were not a mere political 
abstraction, formulated an idea to which 
in the last resort effect could only be 
given through the instrumentality of a 
navy; for the gist of it, the kernel of the 
truth, was that the country had at that 
time distant interests on the land, politi- 
cal interests of a high order in the destiny 
of foreign territory, of which a distin- 
cuishing characteristic was that they could 
only be assured by sea. 

Like most stages in a nation’s progress, 
the Monroe doctrine, though elicited by 
a particular political incident,was not an 
isolated step unrelated to the past, but a 
development. It had its antecedents in 
feelings which arose before our war of in- 
dependence, and which in 1778, though 
we were then in deadly need of the 
French alliance, found expression in the 
stipulation that France should not at- 
tempt to regain Canada. Even then, 
and also in 1783, the same jealousy did 
not extend to the Floridas, which at the 
latter date were ceded by Great Britain to 
Spain; and we expressly acquiesced in 
the conquest of the British West India 
Islands by our allies. From that time to 
1815 no remonstrance was made against 
the transfer of territories in the West In- 
dies and Caribbean Sea from one belli- 
gerent to another—au indifference which 
would scarcely be shown at the present 
time, even though the position immedi- 
ately involved were intrinsically of triv- 
ial importance; for the question at stake 
would be one of principle, of conse- 
quences, far-reaching as Hampden’s trib- 
ute of ship-money. 

It is beyond the professional province 
of a naval officer to inquire how far the 
Monroe doctrine would itself logically 
carry us, or how far it may be, now or 
hereafter, developed by the recognition 
and statement of | irther national inter- 
ests, thereby formulating another and 
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wider view of the necessary range of our 
political influence. It is sufficient to 
quote its enunciation as a fact, and to 
note that it was the expression of a great 
national interest, not merely of a popular 
sympathy with South American revolu- 
tionists; for, had it been the latter, it 
would doubtless have proved as inopera- 
tive and evanescent as declarations aris- 
ing from such emotions commonly are. 
We have from generation to generation 
been much stirred by the sufferings of 
Greeks or Bulgarians or Armenians at 
the hands of Turkey; but, not being our- 
selves injuriously affected, our feelings 
have not passed into acts, and for that 
very reason have been ephemeral. No 
more than other nations are we exempt 
from the profound truth enunciated by 
Washington — seared into his own con- 
sciousness by the bitter futilities of the 
French alliance in 1778 and the follow- 
ing years, and by the extravagant de- 
mands based upon it by the Directory 
during his Presidential term—that it is 
absurd to expect governments to act upon 
disinterested motives. It is not as an ut- 
terance of passing concern, benevolent or 
selfish, but because it voiced an enduring 
principle of necessary self-interest, that 
the Monroe doctrine has retained its vi- 
tality, and has been so easily made to do 
duty as the expression of intuitive na- 
tional sensitiveness to occurrences of va- 
rious kinds in regions beyond the sea. 
At its christening the principle was di- 
rected against an apprehended interven- 
tion in American affairs which depended 
not upon actual European concern in the 
territory involved, but upon a purely 
political arrangement between certain 
great powers, itself the result of ideas at 
the time moribund. In its first applica- 
tion, therefore, it was a confession that 
danger of European complications did 
exist, under conditions far less provoca- 
tive of real European interest than those 
which now obtain and are continually 
growing. Its subsequent applications 
have been many and various, and the in- 
cidents giving rise to them have been in- 
creasingly important, culminating up to 
the present in the growth of the United 
States to be a great Pacific power, and 
her probable dependence in the near fu- 
ture upon an Isthmian canal for the 
freest and most copious intercourse be- 
tween her two ocean seaboards. In the 
elasticity and flexibleness with which the 
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dogma has thus accommodated itself to 
varying conditions, rather than in the 
strict wording of the original statement, 
is to be seen the essential characteristic 
of a living principle — the recognition, 
namely, that not merely the interests of 
individual citizens, but the interests of 
the United States as a nation, are bound 
up with regions beyond the sea, not part 
of our own political domain, in which we 
may, therefore, under some imaginable 
circumstances, be forced to take action. 

It is important to recognize this, for it 
will help clear away the error from a 
somewhat misleading statement frequent- 
ly made—that the United States needs a 
navy for defence only, adding often, ex- 
planatorily, for the defence of our own 
coasts. Now in a certain sense we all 
want a navy for defence only. It is to 
be hoped that the United States will nev- 
er seek war except for the defence of her 
rights, her obligations, or her necessary 
interests. In that sense our policy may 
always be defensive only, although it 
may compel us at times to steps justified 
rather by expediency—the choice-of the 
lesser evil—than by incontrovertible 
right. But if we have interests beyond 
sea which a navy may have to protect, it 
plainly follows that the navy has more 
to do, even in war, than to defend the 
coast; and it must be added as a received 
military axiom that war, however defen- 
sive in moral character, must be waged 
aggressively if it is to hope for success. 

For national security, the correlative 
of a national principle firmly held and 
distinctly avowed is not only the will 
but the power to enforce it. The clear 
expression of national purpose, accom- 
panied by evident and adequate means to 
carry it into effect, is the surest safeguard 
against war, provided always that the 
national contention is maintained with a 
candid and courteous consideration of the 
rights and susceptibilities of other states. 
On the other hand, no condition is more 
hazardous than that of a dormant popu- 
lar feeling, liable to be roused into-action 
by a moment of passion, such as that 
which swept over the North when the 
flag was fired upon at Sumter, but be- 
hind which lies no organized power for 
action. It is on the score of due prepara- 
tion for such an ultimate contingency that 
nations, and especially free nations, are 
most often deficient. Yet if wanting in 
definiteness of foresight and persistency of 
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action, owing to the inevitable frequency 
of change in the governments that repre- 
sent them, democracies seem in compen 
sation to be gifted with an instinct, th, 
result perhaps of the free and rapid intey 
change of thought by which they are 
characterized, that intuitively and uncon 
sciously assimilates political truths, and 
prepares in part for political action be 
fore the time for action has come. That 
the mass of United States citizens do not 
understandingly realize that the nation 
has vital political interests beyond the 
sea is probably true; still more likely is it 
that they are not tracing any connection 
between them and the reconstruction o! 
the navy. Yet the interests exist, and 
the navy is growing, and. in the latter 
fact is the best surety that no breach o! 
peace will ensue from the maintenance o! 
the former. 

It is, then, not the indication of a for- 
mal political purpose, far less of anything 
like a threat, that is, from my point of 
view, to be recognized in the recent de 
velopment of the navy. Nations do not, 
as a rule, move with the foresight and the 
fixed plan which distinguish a very few 
individuals of the human race. They do 
not practise on the pistol-range before 
sending a challenge; if they did, wars 
would be fewer, as is proved by the pres 
ent long-continued armed peace in Eu 
rope. Gradually and imperceptibly the 
popular feeling, which underlies most 
lasting national movements, is aroused 
and swayed by incidents, often trivial, but 
of the same general type, whose recur- 
rence gradually moulds public opinion 
and evokes national action, until at last 
there issues that settled public conviction 
which alone, in a free state, deserves the 
name of national policy. What the ori- 
gin of those particular events whose in- 
teraction establishes a strong political 
current in a particular direction it is per- 
haps unprofitable to inquire. Some will 
see in the chain of cause and effect only 
a chapter of accidents, presenting an in- 
teresting philosophical study, and nothing 
more; others, equally persuaded that na- 
tions do not effectively shape their mis- 
sion in the world, will find in them the 
ordering of a Divine ruler, who does not 
permit the individual or the nation to 
escape its due share of the world’s bur- 
dens. But, however explained, it is a 
common experience of history that in the 
gradual ripening of events there comes 








often suddenly and unexpectedly the 
emergency, the call for action to main- 
tain the nation’s contention. That there 
is an increased disposition on the part of 
civilized countries to deal with such cases 
by ordinary diplomatic discussion and 
mutual concession can be gratefully ac- 
knowledged; but that such dispositions 
are not always sufficient to reach a peace- 
able solution is equally an indisputable 
teaching of the recent past. Popular emo- 
tion, once fairly roused, sweeps away the 
barriers of calm deliberation, and is deaf 
to the voice of reason. That the consid- 
eration of relative power enters for much 
in the diplomatic settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties is also certain, just as 
that it goes for much in the ordering of 
individual careers. ‘‘Can,” as well as 
‘ will,” plays a large share in the deci- 
sions of life. 

Like each man and woman, no state 
lives to itself alone, in a political seclu- 
sion resembling the physical isolation 
which so long was the ideal of China and 
Japan. All, whether they will or no, are 
members of a community, larger or small- 
er, and more and more those of the Euro- 
pean family, to which we racially belong, 
are touching each other throughout the 
world, with consequent friction of vary- 
ing degree. That the greater rapidity 
of communication afforded by steam has 
wrought, in the influence of sea power 
over the face of the globe, an extension 
that is multiplying the points of contact 
and emphasizing the importance of na- 
vies is a fact the intelligent appreciation 
of which is daily more and more manifest 
in the periodical literature of Europe, and 
is further shown by the growing stress 
laid upon that arm of military strength 
by foreign governments; while the mu- 
tual preparation of the armies on the Eu- 
ropean continent, and the fairly settled 
territorial conditions, make each state 
yearly more wary of initiating a contest, 
and thus entail a political quiescence 
there, except in the internal affairs of 
each country. Their field of external ac- 
tion is now the world, and it is hardly 
doubtful that their struggle, unaccompa- 
nied as yet by actual clash of arms, is even 
under that condition drawing nearer to 
ourselves. Coincidently with our own ex- 
tension to the Pacific Ocean, which for so 
long had a good international claim to its 
name, that sea has become more and more 
the scene of political development, of com- 
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mercial activities and rivalries, in which 
all the great powers, ourselves included, 
havea share. Through these causes Cen- 
tral and Caribbean America, now intrin- 
sically unimportant, are in turn brought 
into great prominence, as constituting the 
gateway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
when the Isthmian canal shall have been 
made, and as guarding the approaches to 
it. The appearance of Japan as a great 
ambitious state, resting on solid political 
and military foundations, but which has 
scarcely yet reached a condition of equi- 
librium in international standing, has 
fairly startled the world; and it is a strik- 
ing illustration of the somewhat sudden 
nearness and unforeseen relations into 
which modern states are brought that 
the Hawaiian Islands, so interesting from 
the international point of view to the 
countries of European civilization, are 
largely occupied by Japanese and Chi- 
nese. 

In all these questions we have a stake, 
reluctantly it may be, but necessarily, for 
our evident interests are involved, in 
some instances directly, in others by very 
probable implication. Whether it be op- 
timistic or pessimistic so to think, the 
opinion that we can indefinitely keep 
clear of embarrassing problems is hardly 
tenable; while war between two foreign 
states, which under the uncertainties cf 
the international situation throughout the 
world may at any time break out, will 
greatly increase the occasions of possible 
collision with the belligerent countries, 


and the consequent perplexities of our - 


statesmen seeking to avoid entanglement 
and maintain neutrality, 

Although peace is not only the avowed 
but for the most part the actual desire of 
European governments, they profess no 
such aversion to distant political enter- 
prises and colonial acquisitions as we by 
tradition have learned to do. On the 
contrary, their committal to such diver- 
gent enlargements of the national activ- 
ities and influence is one of the most 
pregnant facts of our time, the more so 
that their course is marked in the case of 
each state by a persistence of the same 
national traits that characterized the great 
era of colonization, which followed the 
termination of the religious wars in Eu- 
rope, and led to the world-wide contests 
of the eighteenth century. In one nation 
the action is mainly political—that of a 
government pushed by long-standing 
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tradition and by its passion for adminis- 
tration, to extend the sphere of its opera- 
tions so as to acquire a greater field in 
which to organize and dominate, some- 
what regardless of economical advantage. 
In another the impulse comes from the 
restless, ubiquitous energy of the indi- 
vidual citizens, singly or in companies, 
moved primarily by the desire of gain, 
but carrying ever with them, subordinate 
only to the commercial aim, the irresisti- 
ble tendency of the race to rule as well as 
to trade, and dragging the home govern- 
ment to recognize and assume the conse- 
quences of their enterprise. Yet again 
there is the movement whose motive is 
throughout mainly private and mercan- 
tile, in which the individual seeks wealth 
only, with little or no political ambition, 
and where the government intervenes 
chiefly that it may retain control of its 
subjects in regions where but for such in- 
tervention they would become estranged 
from it. But, however diverse the modes 
of operation, all have a common char- 
acteristic, in that they bear the stamp of 
the national genius—a proof that the va- 
rious impulses are not artificial, but nat- 
ural, and that they will therefore con- 
tinue until an adjustment is reached. 
What the process will be, and what the 
conclusion, it is impossible to foresee; but 
that friction has at times been very great, 
and matters dangerously near passing 
from the communications of cabinets to 
the tempers of the peoples, is sufficiently 
known. If, on the one hand, some look 
upon this as a lesson to us to keep clear 
of similar adventures, on the other hand 
it gives a warning that not only do causes 
of offence exist which may at an unfore- 
seen moment result in a rupture extend- 
ing to many parts of the world, but also 
that there is a spirit abroad which may 
yet challenge our claim to exclude its ac- 
tion and interference in any quarter, un- 
less it finds us there prepared in adequate 
strength to forbid it, or to exercise our 
own. More and more civilized man is 
needing and seeking ground to occupy, 
room over which to expand and in which 
to live. Like all natural forces, the im- 
pulse takes the direction of least resistance, 
but when in its course it comes upon some 
region rich in possibilities, but unfruitful 
through the incapacity or negligence of 
those who dwell therein, the incompetent 
race or system will go down, as the in- 
ferior race has ever fallen back and dis- 
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appeared before the persistent impact of 
the superior. The recent and familiar 
instance of Egypt is entirely in point, 
The continuance of the existing system 
if it can be called such—had become im 
possible, not because of the native Egy) 
tians, who had endured the like for ages 
but because there were therein involved 
the interests of several European states. 
of which two were principally concerned 
by present material interest and tradi 
tional rivalry. Of these one, and that 
the one most directly affected, refused to 
take part in the proposed interference, 
with the result that this was not aban 
doned, but carried out solely by the other, 
which remains in political and adminis 
trative control of the country. Whether 
the original enterprise or the continued 
presence of Great Britain in Egypt is, 
entirely clear of technical details, open to 
the criticism of the pure moralist is as 
little to the point as the morality of an 
earthquake; the general action was justi 
fied by broad considerations of moral ex 
pediency, being to the benefit of the world 
at large, and of the people of Egypt in 
particular — however they might have 
voted in the matter. 

But what is chiefly instructive in this 
occurrence is the inevitableness, which it 
shares in common with the great majority 
of cases where civilized and highly organ- 
ized peoples have trespassed upon the tech 
nical rights of possession of the previous 
occupants of the land—of which our own 
dealings with the Ameri¢an Indian afford 
another example. The inalienable rights 
of the individual are entitled to a respect 
which they unfortunately do not always 
get; but there is no inalienable right in 
any community to control the use of a 
region when it does so to the detriment 
of the world at large, of its neighbors in 
particular, or even at times of its own 
subjects. Witness, for example, the pres- 
ent angry resistance of the Arabs at Jid- 
dah to the remedying of a condition of 
things which threatens to propagate a 
deadly disease far and wide beyond the 
locality by which it is engendered, or the 
horrible conditions under which the Ar- 
menian subjects of Turkey have lived and 
are living. When such conditions obtain, 
they can be prolonged only by the gen- 
eral indifference or mutual jealousies of 
the other peoples concerned—as in the in- 
stance of Turkey—or because there is suffi- 
cient force to perpetuate the misrule, in 














which ease the right is inalienable only 
until its misuse brings ruin, or a stronger 
force appears to dispossess it. It is be- 
eause so much of the world still remains 
in the possession of the savage, or of states 
whose imperfect development, political or 
economical, does not enable them to re- 
alize for the general use nearly the result 
of which the territory is capable, while 
at the same time the redundant energies 
of civilized states, both government and 
peoples, are finding lack of openings and 
seantness of livelihood at home, that 
there now obtains a condition of ag- 
eressive restlessness with which all have 
to reckon. 

That the United States does not now 
share this tendency is entirely evident. 
Neither her government nor her people 
are to any great extent affected by it. But 
the foree of circumstances has imposed 
upon her the necessity, recognized with 
practical unanimity by her people, of in- 
suring to the weaker states of America, 
although of racial and political antece- 
dents different from her own, freedom to 
develop politically along their own lines 
and according to their own capacities, 
without interference in that respect from 
covernments foreign to these continents. 
The duty is self-assumed; and resting, as 
it does, not upon political philanthropy, 
but simply upon our own proximate in- 
terests as affected by such foreign inter- 
ference, has towards others rather the na- 
ture of a right than a duty. But, from 
either point of view, the facility with 
which the claim has been heretofore al- 
lowed by the great powers has been due 
partly to the lack of pressing importance 
in the questions that have arisen, and 
partly to the great latent strength of our 
nation, which was an argument more than 
adequate to support contentions involv- 
ing matters of no greater immediate mo- 
ment, for example, than that of the Hon- 
duras Bay Islands or of the Mosquito 
Coast. Great Britain there yielded, it is 
true, though reluctantly and slowly; and 
it is also true that, so far as organized 
foree is concerned, she could have de- 
stroyed our navy then existing and oth- 
erwise have greatly injured us; but the 
substantial importance of the question, 
though real, was remote in the future, 
and, as it was, she made a political bar- 
gain which was more to her advantage 
than ours. But while our claim has thus 
far received a tacit acquiescence, it re- 
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mains to be seen whether it will con- 
tinue to command the same if the states 
whose political freedom of action we 
assert make no more decided advance 
towards political stability than several 
of them have yet done, and our own or- 
ganized naval force remains as slender, 
comparatively, as it once was, and even 
yet is. It is probably safe to say that 
an undertaking like that of Great Brit- 
ain in Egypt, if attempted in this hem- 
isphere by a non-American state, would 
not be tolerated by us if able to prevent 
it; but the moral force of our contention 
might conceivably be weakened, in the 
view of an opponent, by attendant cir- 
cumstances, in which case our physical 
power to support it should be open to no 
doubt. 

That we shall seek to secure the peace- 
able solution of each difficulty as it 
arises is attested by our whole history, 
and by the disposition of our people; but 
to do so, whatever the steps taken in any 
particular case, will bring us into new 
political relations and may entail serious 
disputes with other states. In maintain- 
ing the justest policy, the most reasonable 
influence, one of the political elements, 
long dominant, and still one of the most 
essential, is military strength —in the 
broad sense of the word military, which 
includes naval as well—not merely po- 
tential, which our own is, but organized 
and developed, which our own as yet is 
not. We wisely quote Washington’s 
warning against entangling alliances, 
but too readily forget his teaching about 
preparation for war. The progress of 
the world from age to age, in its ever- 
changing manifestations, is a great polit- 
ical drama, possessing a unity, doubtless, 
in its general development, but in which, 
as act follows act, one situation alone can 
engage, at one time, the attention of the 
actors. Of this drama war is simply a 
violent and tumultuous political inci- 
dent. <A navy, therefore, whose primary 
sphere of action is war, is in the last an- 
alysis and from the least misleading point 
of view a political factor of the utmost 
importance in international affairs, one 
more often deterrent than irritant. It is 
in that light, according to the conditions 
oi the age and of the nation, that it asks 
and deserves the appreciation of the state, 
and that it should be developed in pro- 
portion to the reasonable possibilities of 
the political future. 
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U JAMIE THE KID. 


BY JOSIAH FLYNT. 


T was my last night in San Francisco, 
and I could not leave without saying 
good-by to Old Slim. His place was al- 
most empty when I strolled in, and he 
was standing behind his greasy bar count- 
ing the day’s winnings. The adios was 
soon said, and I started for the street again. 
I had hardly left the bar when the door 
suddenly squeaked on its rickety hinges, 
and a one-armed man came in with a 
handsome ‘‘ kid.” He was evidently dy- 
ing of consumption, and as he shuffled 
clumsily across the floor, with the boy 
following solemnly at his heels, I fancied 
that he wanted Slim to help him into a 
hospital. He called for his drinks, and 
asked Slim if he knew of any one ‘‘ bound 
East”’ the next day. 

‘ W’y, yes,” Slim replied; ‘‘ that young 
feller right back o’ ye leaves ter-morrer: 
ain't that right, Cigarette?” 

The man turned and looked at me. 
Grabbing my hand, he exclaimed: 

‘* Well, I'll be jiggered! Where d’yw’ 
come from? Don’t remember me, eh? 
W'y, ye little beggar, have yu’ forgotten 
the time we nearly croaked in that box- 
car jus’ out of Austin—have yu’ forgotten 
that?” and he pinched my fingers as if to 
punish me. I scrutinized him closely, 
trying to trace in his withered and sick- 
ened face the familiar countenance of my 
old friend Denver Red. 

‘Yes, that’s right, guy me!” he retort- 
ed, nervously. ‘I’ve changed a little, I 
know. But look at this arm ’—pushing 
back his sleeve from the emaciated hand 
—‘‘that crucifix ain't changed, is it? 
Now d’yu’ know me?” 

There was no longer any reason for 
doubt, for down in Texas I had seen New 
Orleans Fatty put that same piece on 
his lonely arm. But how changed he 
was! The last time we met he was one 
of the healthiest hoboes on the ‘‘ Santa 
Fe,” and now he could just barely move 
about. 

‘Why, Red,” I asked, ‘‘how did this 
happen? You're nearly dead.” 

**Sleepin’ out done it, I guess,” he an- 
swered, hoarsely. ‘‘ Anyhow the crocus* 
says so, ’n’ I s’pose he knows. Can't get 
well, neither. Ben all over—Hot Springs, 

* Doctor. 


Yellarstone, Yosem’ty, ’n’ jus’ the other 
day come up from Mex’co. Cough like 
a horse jus’ the same. But say, Cig. 
drink out, ’n’ we'll go up to Jake’s—’s too 
public here. I’ve got a lot to tell yu’, ’) 
a big job fer yu’, too: ll yu’ come? A 
right. So long,Slim; I'll be in agen te) 
morrer.”’ 

We were soon seated in a back room 
at Jake’s. The boy stretched himself on 
a bench, and in a moment was asleep. 

**Purty kid, ain’t he?” Red said, look 
ing proudly at the little fellow. 

‘‘An’ he’s a perfect bank, too, f yw’ 
train ‘im right. Yu’ oughto seen ‘im 
over in’ Sac* the other day. He drove 
some o’ them Eastern stiffs nearly wild 
with the way he throws his feet. Give 
"im good weather an’ a lot o’ women, ’)’ 
he'll batter his tenner ev’ry day. They 
get sort o’ stuck on ’im somehow, ’n’ ‘fore 
they know it they’re shellin’ out. Quar 
ters ev'ry time, too. He don’t take no 
nickels—seems to hate em. A Los An 
geles woman tried him once, ’n’ what 
d’yw’ think he did? Told ‘er to put it in 
an orphan ’sylum. Oh, he’s cute, bet cher 
life. But, Cig,” and his voice dropped to 
a lower pitch, ‘‘ he’s homesick. Think of 
it, will yu’,a hobo kid homesick! Baw|s 
like the devil sometimes. Wants to see 
his ma—he’s only twelve ’n’ a half, see’ 
If ’e was a homely kid, I'd kick ‘im. If 
there’s en’thing I can’t stand, it’s homely 
bawlin’ kids. They make me sick. But 
yu’ can’t kick him—he’s too purty—ain’t 
he?” and he glanced at the slumberer. 

““Yu’ pull out at seven, do yu’?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

‘* Well, Cig, 'm mighty glad it’s you I 
found at Slim’s. I was hopin’ I’d meet 
some bloke I knew, but I feared I wouldn't. 
They’re mos’ all dead, I guess. Bummin’ 
does seem to kill us lads, don’t it? Ev'ry 
day I hear o’ some stiff croakin’ or gettin’ 
ditched. It’s a holy fright. Yer bound 
fer York, ain’t yu’, Cig?. Well, now, see 
here; I’ve got an errand fer yu’. What 
d'yu’ think "t is? Give it up, I s’pose? 
Well, yu’ see that kid over there; purty, 
ain’t he?” and he walked over to the bench 
and looked into the lad’s face. 

‘**Pounds his eart like a baby, don’t he?” 

* Sacramento. + Sleeps. 











and he passed his hand delicately over the 
vy’s brow. 

** Now, Cig,” he continued, returning to 
‘is seat, ‘‘ I want—you—to—take—this— 
-id—back—to—the—Horn.* That’s where 
he lives. What d’yu’ say?” 

There was only one thing I could say. 
A few months more at the outside and 
Red would be gone, and it was probably 
the last favor I could do him in payment 
for the many kindnesses he had shown 
me in the early days. 

‘If en’thing happens to ‘im, Cig, w’y, 
it’s got to happen, I s’pose; but he’s so 
dead stuck on seein’ his ma that I guess 
he'll be purty foxy. Id take’im myself, 
but I’m ‘fraid I can’t pull through. It’s 
a tough trip ‘tween here ’n’ Omaha, ’n’ I 
euess he'll be safer with you. I hate to 
let ‘im go at all, but the devil of it is I 
‘ain’t got the nerve to hang on to him. 
Yu’ see, 'm goin’ to croak ’fore long—oh, 
you don’t need to snicker; ’t’sa fact. A 
few more months ’n’ there'll be one less 
hobo lookin’ fer set-downs. Yes, Cig, 
that’s straight. But that ain’t the only 
reason I’m sendin’ the kid home. I 
oughto sent ‘im home ’bout a year ago, 
’n’ I said I would, too,’f I found ’im. I 
lied, didn’t I? Ye-es, sir, bout twelve 
months ago I told his mother I'd fetch 
‘im back ’f I collared ’im. How’s that 
fer a ghost-story,eh? Wouldn't the blokes 
laugh, though, if they’d hear it?) Denver 
Red takin’ a kid home! Sounds funny, 
don’t it? But that’s jus’ what I said I'd 
do, *n’ I wasn’t drunk nuther. Fill up 
yer schooner, Cig, ’n’ I'll tell yu’ bout it.” 

He braced himself against the wall, 
hugged his knees, and told me what fol- 
lows. 

‘*Yu’ know where the Horn is right 
‘nough, don’t yu’?, Well, ’bout a year ’n’ 
a half ago I got ditched there one night in 
a little town not far from thé main line. 
"Twas rainin’ like the devil, ’n’ I couldn’t 
find an ‘empty’ anywheres. Then I tried 
the barns, but ev’ry one of ’em was lock- 
ed tighter’n a penitentiary. That made 
me horstile,’n’ I went into the main street 
an’ tackled a bloke fer a quarter. He 
wouldn't give me none, but’e told me ’f 
I wanted a lodgin’ that a woman called 
College Jane’ud take me in. Says he: 


* The Horn is a triangular extension of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy Railway. It begins 
at Red Oak, Iowa, and runs southwest from there 
for about twenty miles, and then northwest to 
Pacific Junction for about twenty more. 
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‘Go up this street till yu’ strike the acad- 
emy; then cross the field, ’n’ purty soon 
yu'll find a little row o’ brown houses, 
‘n’ in No. 3 is where Jane lives. Yu’ 
can't miss the house, cause there’s a queer 
sign hangin’ over the front door, with a 
ball o’ yarn ’n’ a big needle painted on it. 
She does mendin’. I guess she'll take yu’ 
in. She always does, anyhow.’ Course 
I didn’t know whether he was lyin’ or 
not-—yu’ can never trust them Hoosiers 
but I went up jus’ the same, ’n’ purty 
soon, sure ’nough, I struck the house. | 
knocked, ‘n’ ina minnit I heerd some one 
sayin’, ‘Is that you, Jamie?’ Course that 
wasn’t my name, but I thought like light 
nin’, ’n’ made up my mind that ‘twas my 
name in the rain, anyhow. So I says, in 
a kid’s voice, ‘ Yes, it's Jamie.’ The door 
opened, ’n’ there was one o’ the peartest 
little women y’ever see. 

“Oh, I thought yu’ wasn’t Jamie,’ 
she says. ‘Come in--come in. Yu’ 
must be wet.’ 

**T felt sort o’ sheepish, but went in, ’n’ 
she set me down in the dinin’-room. Then 
I told ’er a story. One o’ the best I ever 
told, I guess—made ’er eyes run, anyhow. 
An’ she fed me with more pie ’n’ cake 
than I ever had in my life. Reminded 
me o’ the time we thought we was drunk 
on apple pie in New England. Well, 
then she told me her story. "Twa'n’t 
much, but somehow I ‘ain't forgotten it 
yet. Yu’ see, she come from the soil, ’n’ 
her man was a carpenter. After they'd 
ben West ‘bout six years he up ’‘n’ died, 
leavin’ her a little house ’n’a kid. She 
called im Jamie. Course she had to live 
somehow, °’n’ purty soon she got a job 
mendin’ fer the ’cademy lads, ’n’ she 
boarded some of ’em. That's the way 
she got her monikey.* See? Well, things 
went along purty well, ’n’ she was spect- 
in’ to put the kid in the ’cademy ‘fore 
long. He-e-e didn’t like books very well 
—hung around the station mos’ the time. 
Sort o’ stuck on the trains, 1 s’pose. Lots 
o kids like that, yu’ know. Well, to 
wind up the business, one night when he 
was "bout ‘leven year old he sloped. 
Some bloke snared ‘im, prob'ly, an’ ever 
since she’s ben waitin’ ’n’ waitin’ fer ‘im to 
come back. An’ ev'ry night she fixes up 
his bed, ’n’ *f anybody knocks she always 
asks, ‘Is that you, Jamie?? Funny, ain't 
it? Well, somehow the bums got on to 
‘er, ’n’ ever since the kid mooched she's 
* Nickname. 
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ben entertainin’ °em. Gives them his 
room ev'ry time. An’ she always asks 
‘em ’f they know where heis. She asked 
me too, ’n’ made me promise ’f I found 
‘im that I'd send ‘im home. Course I 
never expected to see ‘im, but I had to 
say somethin’. 

‘* Well, sir, six months afterward I was 
sittin’ in Sal’s place in K. C.* when who 
should come in but New York Barcas. 
He called me out, ’n’ says, ‘Red, wanto 
buy a kid? As it happened, I did want 
one, so I asked ‘im how much ’e wanted. 
He took me over to a joint ’n’ showed 
me that kid over there on that bench. 
‘Give yu’ a sinker,’ I said. He was satis- 
fied, ’n’ I took the kid. 

‘* Well, sir, as luck would have it, "bout 
a week later the kid got so stuck on me 
that he told me his story. I didn’t know 
what todo. He didn’t wanto go home, ’n’ 
I didn’t want ‘im to. Course I didn’t tell 
‘im nothin’ "bout seein’ his ma—that ’ud 
‘a’ spoiled ev’rything. Well, I didn’t say 
nothi:’ more about it,’n’ we come out 
here. I’ve had ’im now fer ‘bout a year, 
’n’ I’ve trained ‘im dead fine. W’y, Cig, 
he’s the best kid on the coast. Yes, he 
is—but, as I’ve ben tellin’ yu’, he’s home- 
sick, ’n’ I've got to get ‘im back to the 
Horn. I’m ’fraid he won't stay there. 
He’s seen too much o’ the road; but I'll 
croak jus’ a little bit easier from knowin’ 
that I sent ‘im back. Id like it if he'd 
stay, too; ‘cause, to fess up, Cig, I ain't 
very proud o' this bummin’,’n’ ’f ’e keeps 
at it he’ll be jus’ like me ’fore long. So 
when he wakes up I’m goin’ to lecture 
‘im, ’n’ I don’t want you to laugh. May 
help, you know; can’t tell.” 

Two hours later we were in the rail- 
way yards waiting for my train to be 
made up. There were still about fifteen 
minutes left, and Red was lecturing the 
kid. 

‘*See here, kid,” I heard him saying, 
‘‘what's yu’ learnt since I’ve had yu’— 
en’thing?” 

‘** Bet cher life I has,” the little fellow 
returned, with an assumed dignity that 
made even Red smile. 

‘* Well, how much? Rattle it off now, 
quick !” 

The boy began to count on his fin- 
gers: 

‘* Batterin’,one; sloppin’ up,two; three- 
card trick, three; an’—an’—that song ’n’ 
dance, four—four; an’—an’ enhaiin’ cig’- 

* Kansas City. 


, 


rettes, five—five—” Here he stopped ai 
asked if he should take the next hand 

‘* Yes, go on ; let’s have the hull] of 
it; 

‘* Well, then, I knows that cuss-wop 
you taught me—that long one, you knoy 
—that’s six, ain’t it? Oh yes,’n’ I knows 
that other cuss-word that that parson told 
us was never forgiven—remember, don’: 
you? Well, that’s seven--seven. I guess 
that’s about all—jus’ an even seven.” 

“Ye sure that’s all, kid?” 

** Well, darn it, Red, ain't that enouch 
fer a prushun? You don’t know much 
more yerself—no, you don’t, ’n’ you ‘s 
three times old ’sI am.” And he began 
to pout. 

‘** Now, kid, d’yu’ know what I wants 
y’u to do?” 

‘*Bet cher life I do! ’Ain’ cher ben 
tellin’ me fer the las’ year? You wants 
me to be a blowed-in-the-glass stiff. Ain't 
them the words?” 

‘No, kid. Ive changed my mind 
Ye goin’ home now, ain’ cher?” 

‘Jus’ fer a little while. I’m comin 
back to you, ain’t I?” 

‘*No, yu’ ain’t, kid. Yer goin’ home 
fer good. Cigarette’s goin’ to take yu’, 
’n’ yu’ mustn’t come back. Listenin’?” 

‘*Say, Red, has you gone bughouse? | 
never heerd you talk like that in my 
life.” 

‘* See here, kid,” and there was a firmer 
tonc in his voice, ‘‘ we ain’t foolin’ now 
understan’? An’ in about five minutes 
yell be gone. NowTI wants yu’ to prom 
ise that ye’ll ferget ev'ry darn thing I've 
taught yu’. Listenin’?” 

The kid was gazing down the track. 

**Listenin’?” Red cried again. 

The kid turned and looked at him. 
‘**Can’t Lenhale cig’rettes any more? Has 
I got to ferget them too?” 

‘“Well, kid, yu’ kin tell yer mother 
that I says yu’ kin do that— but that’s 
all. Now ‘ll yu’ promise?” 

‘*Gosh, Red, it ll be hard work!” 

‘**Can’t help it—yw’ got to do it. Yw 
don’t wanto be like me. Yu’ wanto be 
somethin’ dead fine—’spectable.” 

‘* Ain’ chew somethin’ dead fine? | 
heerd Frisco Shorty say oncet you was 
the fliest bloke in yer line west o’ Den- 
ver.” 

‘*Yu’ don’t understan’, kid,” and he 
stamped his foot. ‘‘I mean like yer mo 
ther. Listenin’? Well, ‘ll yu’ promise?” 

The kid nodded his head, but there was 
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a surprise in his eyes which he could not the 
conceal, 

The train was at last ready, and we had 
to be quick. 


door while the engine puffed slowly 
out of the yards, he was standing on a 
pile of ties waving his hat. Six months 
afterward I was told in the Bowery that 
he was dead. 


The journey to the Horn was full of 


‘‘ Well, Cig, so long; take care o’ yer- 
self. Be good to the kid.” 





‘NOW D’YU’ KNOW ME?’ 
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Then he turned to the boy. It was the 
tenderest good-by I have ever seen ‘tween 
a ‘‘prushun” and his ‘‘ jocker.” A kiss—— 
a gentle stroke on his shoulder—and he 
helped him climb into the box-car. 

The last we saw of Red, as we stood at 
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incident. For six long days and nights 
we railroaded and railroaded, sometimes 
on the trucks and the blind baggage, and 
again lying flat on top, dodging the cin- 
ders as they whizzed about our heads, and 
the brakeman as he came skipping over 


















the cars to tax us for the ride. It was 
hard work, and dangerous too, at times, 
but the kid never whimpered. Once he 
wanted to, I thought, when a conductor 
kicked him off the caboose, but he faked 
a professional little laugh in place of it. 
And he also looked rather frightened one 
night when he nearly lost his grip climb- 
ing up the ladder of a cattle-car, but he 
was afterward so ashamed that it was al- 
most pitiful. He was the ‘‘nerviest” child 
I ever travelled with. Even on the trucks, 
where old natives sometimes feel squeam- 
ish, he disguised his fear. But he was at 
his best at meal-time. Regularly he would 
plant himself before me in waiter fashion, 
and say: 

‘* Well, Cig’rette, what's it tobe? Beef- 
steak ’n’ ’taters ’n’ a little pie—’ll that do?” 

Or if he thought I was not having 
enough variety he would suggest a more 
delicate dish. 

‘*How'll a piece o’ chicken taste, eh?” 
And the least eagerness on my part sent 
him off to find it. It was not, however, 
an entirely one-sided affair, for I was in 
his service also. I had to protect him 
from all the hoboes we met, and some- 
times it was not so easy as one might 
think. He was so handsome and clever 
that it was a temptation to any tramp to 
‘‘snare” him if he could, and several 
wanted to buy him outright. 

“‘T’ll give ye five balls fer ’im,” one 
old fellow told me, and others offered 
smallersums. A Southern roadster tried 
to get him free of cost, and the tales he 
told him and the way he told them would 
have done honor to a professional story- 
teller. Luckily for me, the kid was con- 
siderably smarter than the average boy 
on the road, and he had also had much 
experience. 

‘*They’s got to tell better short stories 
than them fore they get me!” he exclaim- 
ed, proudly, after several men had tried 
their influence on him. ‘‘I’m jus’ as 
cute as they is, ain't I? I know what 
they wants—they think I'ma purty good 
moocher, 'n’ they'll make sinkers out o’ 
me. Ain’t that it?” 

None the less I almost lost him one 
night, but it was not his fault. We were 
nearing Salt Lake City at the time, anda 
big burly negro was riding in our car. 
We were both sleepy, and although I re- 
alized that it was dangerous to close my 
eyes with the stranger so near, I could 
not help it, and erelong the kid and I 
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were dozing. The next thing I knew th, 
train was slowing up, and the kid was 
screaming wildly, and struggling in th, 
arms of the negro as he jumped to th 

ground. I followed, and had hard! 

reached the track when I was greete: 
with these words: ‘‘Shut up, or I'll t’ro) 

de kid under de wheels.” 

The man looked mean enough to do it 
but I saw that the kid had grabbed him 
savagely around the neck, and, feeling 
sure that he would not dare to risk his 
own life, I closed with him. It was a 
fierce tussle, and the trainmen, as they 
looked down from the cars and flashed 
their lanterns over the scene, cheered and 
jeered. 

**Sick’em!” I heard them crying. ‘‘ Go 
it, kid—go it!” 

Our train had almost passed us, and 
the conductor was standing on the ca- 
boose, taking a last look at the fight. 
Suddenly he bawled out, 

‘* Look out, lads! the express ’s comin’ !” 

We were standing on the track, and 
the negro jumped to the ditch. I snatch 
ed the kid from the ground and ran for 
the caboose. As we tumbled on to the 
steps the ‘‘ con ” laughed. 

‘**Didn’t I do that well?” he said. 

I looked up the track, and, lo and be- 
hold, there was no express to be seen. It 
was one of the kind deeds which railway 
men are continually doing for knights 
of the road. 

As we approached the Horn the kid 
became rather serious. The first symp- 
tom I noticed was early one morning 
while he was practising his beloved ‘‘ song 
’n’ dance.” He had been shaking his feet 
for some time, and at last broke out lust- 
ily into a song I had often heard sung 
by jolly crowds at the “‘ hang-out”: 


“Oh, me an’ three bums, 
Three jolly old bums, 
We live like royal Turks. 
We have good luck 
In bumming our chuck. 
To hell with the man that works !” 


After each effort, if perchance there had 
been one “‘ big sound” at all like Red’s, 
he chuckled to himself; ‘‘Oh, I’m a-get- 
tin’ it, bet cher life! Gosh! I wish Red 
was here!” And then he would try again. 
This went on for about half an hour, and 
he at last struck a note that pleased him 
immensely. He was just going to repeat 
it, and had his little mouth perked ac- 
cordingly, when something stopped him, 





‘*COURSE I DIDN'T KNOW SY THEN.” 


and he stared at the floor as if he had 
losta dime. He stood there silently, and 
I wondered what the matter could be. I 
was on the point of speaking to him, 
when he walked over to the door and 
looked out at the telegraph poles. Pretty 
soon he returned to the corner where I 
was reading, and settled down seriously 
at my side. In a few moments he was 
again at the door. He had been stand- 


ing in a musing way for some time, when 


I saw him reach into his inside coat 
pocket and bring out the tattered bits 
of pasteboard with which he did his 
three-card trick. Unfolding the packet, 
he threw the paper on the track, and 
then fingered over each card separately. 
Four times he pawed them over, going 
reluctantly from one to the other. Then, 
and before I could fancy what he was 
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up to, he tossed them lightly into the 
air, and followed them with his eye as 
the wind sent them flying against the 
ears. When he turned around, his hands 
were shaking and his face was pale. I 
cruelly pretended not to notice, and asked 
him carelessly what was the matter. He 
took another look at the world outside, 
as if to see where the cards had gone, 
and then came over to the corner again. 
Putting his hands in his trousers pockets, 
and taking a long draw at his cigarette, 
he said, the smoke pouring out of his 
nostrils, ‘* I’m tryin’ to reform.” 

He looked so solemn that I did not 
dare to laugh, but it was all I could do 
to keep from it. 

‘**D’ye think I'll make it go?” he asked, 
after a pause, during which his feet had 
tried to tempt him from his good resolu- 
tion, and had almost led him into the for- 
bidden dance. Almost every hour from 
that time on he asked that same question, 
and sometimes the childish pathos that 
he threw into his voice and manner would 
have unmanned an old stager. 

The last day of our journey we had a 
long talk. He was still trying to reform, 
but he had come to certain conclusions, 
and one of them was that he could not 
go to school any more; or, what was more 
to the point, that he did not see the need 
of it. 

‘**Course I don’t know ev’rything,” he 
explained, ‘‘but Iknowsalot. W’y,I kin 
beat Red figgerin’ a’ready, an’ I-kin read 
things he can’t, too. Lots o’ words he 
don’t know °t I does; an’ when he’s 
drunk he can’t read at all, but I kin. 
You oughto seen us in Cheyenne, Cig.” 
And the reminiscence made him chuckle. 
‘We was both jagged, ’n’ the copper 
served a paper on us, ’n’ I had to read it 
to Red. Ain't that purty good? Red 
said *twas, anyhow, ’n’ he oughto know, 
oughtn’t he? No, I don’t think I need 
much schoolin’. I don’t wanto be Presi- 
dent of the country; ’f I did, p’r’aps I 


oughto know some more words; but see- 


in’s I don’t, I can’t see the use o’ diggin’ 
in readers all the while. I wish Red had 
given me a letter ‘bout that, cause ma 
’n’ [ll get to fightin’ "bout it dead sure. 
You see, she’s stuck on puttin’ me tru 
the ’cademy, ’n’ I'm stuck on keepin’ out 
of it,’n’ *f we get to scrappin’ agen I’m 
afraid I won’t reform. She'll kick ‘bout 
my smokin’, too; but I’ve got her there, 
ain't I? Red said I could smoke, didn’t 
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‘e—h’m? Tell ye what I guess I'll do 
Cig. Jus’ after I’ve kissed ’er I'll 
‘er right on the spot jus’ what I kin d, 
Won't that be a good scheme? They 
you see, she can’t jaw "bout my not bein 
square, can she? Yes, sir, that’s jus’ wh 
Tll do.” And he rubbed his tattooed 
hands as if he had made a good bargain 

The next morning, just as the sun wa 
rising over the prairie-line, our train 
switched off the main road, and we wer 
at last rolling along over the Horn. The 
kid stood by the door and pointed out the 
landmarks that he remembered. Erelong 
he espied the open belfry of the Academy 

‘*See that cup’la, Cig?” he cried. ‘‘ Dad 
helped to build that, but ’e croaked doin’ 
it. Some people says that he was jagged, 
’cause he tumbled. Ma says the sun 
struck ’im.” 

A few minutes later the train stopped 
at the watering-tank, and my errand was 
done. There was no need to ‘* jocker” 
the boy any longer. His welfare depend 
ed upon his mother and his determina- 
tion to reform. He kissed me good-by, 
and then marched manfully up the silent 
street toward the Academy. I watched 
him till the train pulled out. Thus ended 
one of the hardest trips of my life in 
Hobo-land. 


One warm summer evening, about three 
years after leaving the Horn, I was sit- 
ting in a music-hall in the Bowery. I 
had long since given up my membership 
in the hobo fraternity, but I liked to stroll 
about now and then and visit the old re- 
sorts. And it was while on such an ex- 
cursion that I drifted into the variety 
show. I watched the people as they 
came and went, hoping to recognize some 
old acquaintance. I had often had odd 
experiences and renewal of friendships 
under similar circumstances, and as I sat 
there I wondered who it would be that I 
should meet thatnight. The thought had 
hardly recorded itself when some one 
grabbed my shoulder in policeman style, 
and said, ‘‘Shake!” I looked around, and 
found one of the burliest rowdies in the 
room. He turned out to be a pal that I 
had known on the New York Central, 
and, as usual, I had to go over my remem- 
brances. He also had yarns to spin, and 
he brought them so up to date that | 
learned he was just free of a Virginia 
jail. Then began a tirade against South- 
ern prisons. As he was finishing it he 
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happened to remember that he had met a 
friend of mine in the Virginian limbo. 
Said ’e knew ye well, Cig, but I couldn’t 
place ‘im. Little feller; somethin’ ofa kid, 


‘“ WELL, CIG’RETTE, 


I guess; up fer thirty days. One o’ the 
blokes called ‘im the Horn kid, ’n’ said 
’e use ter be a fly prushun out in the 
coast country. Ole Denver Red trained 
‘im, he said. Who is he? d’ye know ‘im? 
He was a nice little feller. Why, what’s 
wrong, Cig? Ye look spilled.” 

I probably did. It was such a disap- 
pointment as I had hardly imagined. 
Poor kid! He probably did so well that 


THE 
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his mother tried to put him into the Acad- 


emy, and then he ‘‘sloped” once more. 


I told the tramp the tale I have just fin- 
He was too obtuse to see the pa- 


ished, 





WHAT'S IT TO BE?” 


thetic side of it, but one of his comments 
is worth repeating : 

**Ye can’t do nothin’ with them kids, 
Cig. After they’s turfed it a bit they’re 
gone. Better let ’em alone.” 

But I cannot believe that that kind- 
hearted little fellow is really gone. Who- 
ever meets him now, policeman or phi- 
lanthropist, pray send him back to the 
Horn again. 
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XIII. 

PRUSSIANS BECOME REBELS TO THEIR 
KING, AND DIE FOR THEIR COUNTRY. 
()* the 28th of April, 1809, the com- 

mander of a Prussian hussar regi- 
ment marched his men out of Berlin as 
though for a day’s sham-fighting. When 
they reached the open country near the 
village of Steglitz, which, by-the-way, is 
now swallowed up by Greater Berlin, he 
called his men about him, and proposed 
to them to go off and fight Napoleon on 
their own account. 

This cavalry officer was named Schill— 
the same Schill who had conducted the 
guerilla warfare against the French from 
under the walls of Colberg only two years 
before. He was a popular hero. Pea- 
sants bought prints of him to hang up in 
their cottage; his head was painted on 
big porcelain pipes and on beer- mugs. 
To the people of Germany Schill appeared 
as a man of action, who by daring enter- 
prise would once more stir up a national 
spirit of resistance to the great French 
tyrant, and make their country free. In 
December of 1808 the French had evacu- 
ated Berlin,and Prussian troops had once 
more taken possession. The day had been 
a national festival. All crowded to see 
their hero,and if possible to kiss his hand 
or some portion of his garment.~ Berlin 
was then full of French spies, and the au- 
thorities wagged their heads ominously 
at this manifestation of patriotic unrest; 
for they asked themselves, ‘‘What will 
Napoleon say to all this?” 

But Schill was not a politician. His 
trade was fighting, and he felt that the 
present condition of his country was un- 
bearable to a German of spirit. During 
the winter months he had been besieged 
by patriotic emissaries from many parts 
of Germany, praying him to head a rebel- 
lion against the French—a popular war. 
Some proposed to depose the King of 
Prussia in case he did not go with them. 
3ut Schill was, above all, loyal to his 
King, and could not dream of his country 
as otherwise than in the hands of Freder- 
ick William III. However, he was given 
to understand by many people of influence 
about the court that the King, in spite of 
his nominal alliance with Napoleon, was 
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not wholly averse to a movement fo 
deliverance from this humiliating pos 
tion. 

So Schill called his gallant trooper, 
about him on this eventful day, and mad: 
them a speech that sent the blood tingling 
through their veins. He told them tha: 
Napoleon was preparing to drive their 
beloved King from the throne, to treat 
Prussia as he was then treating Spain 
‘*But never,” said he, with impressive 
force and flashing eyes—‘‘ never shall the 
faithless tyrant succeed in such a dam 
nable plan. Austria and Germany, every 
honest heart, rebels at the thought. And 
shall we Prussians lag behind? 

‘*We are acting for our country, our 
beloved King, for the Queen, whom each 
one of us adores, from whom I hold here 
in my hand a precious gift. For her we 
are prepared to fight to the death at any 
moment she may call.” 

His words were greeted with enthusi- 
astic approval. He had not said that he 
moved under orders from the King, but 
his language left the impression that his 
movements were not wholly unconnected 
with some secret plan approved in high 
quarters. 

Then he showed his troops a pocket- 
book given to him by Queen Luise. On 
it she had written these words, ‘‘ Jo the 
brave Mr. Schill.” This confirmed his 
people in the honest belief that the cause 
of Schill was not merely the cause of their 
country, but also that of their King. They 
drew their swords, gave a mighty hurrah, 
and swore that they would fight and die 
for German liberty wherever Schill chose 
to lead them. 

In these days Austria was fighting Na- 
poleon on the Danube, and Schill’s idea 
was to assist her by making a raid in Ger- 
many in the neighborhood of Cassel, 
where Jerome held his court as King of 
Westphalia. Jerome had been bullied 
by his brother into divorce from a beauti- 
ful and accomplished young lady of Bal- 
timore, whose crime in the eyes of Napo- 
leon was that she was a republican lass, 
and therefore not fit to sit on a throne be- 
side the brother of the French Emperor. 
That this French Emperor was the son of 
a Corsican attorney made no difference. 

Schill expected all Germany to rise at 











ONE OF SCHILL’S FOLLOWERS. 


his call, but, as I have said before, Schill 


was a soldier, not a politician. The good 
people of Westphalia despised Jerome for 
the cowardly and cruel manner in which 
he had treated his American wife, but Na- 
poleon was having too many successes on 
the Danube to let them hope that they 
could better themselves by going to war. 

And so Schill’s enterprise failed. But 
his failure paved the way for the great 
things that followed, for his failure was 
glorious. 

Schill’s disappearance from Berlin cre- 


ated an immense excitement in all classes. 
The authorities tried to catch him and 
bring him back. The King was very an- 
gry,and sent forth a decree full of threats 
against rebels, but the people prayed for 
his safety, and a week after his disappear- 
ance another body of Prussian troops, 
numbering 156 men and four officers, left 
the capital in secret and joined the patriot 
rebels. 

King Jerome, on May 5th, pronounced 
Schill a brigand and outlaw, and offered 
10,000 franes for his head. Schill made 


























light of the matter, and returned the com- 
pliment by putting a price on the head 
of Jerome—five thalers, about three dol- 
lars. 

But Schill did some good fighting be- 
fore his country saw the last of him. On 
the 4th of May he reached the outskirts 
of Magdeburg with about 500 men, of 
whom 50 were infantry. The French 
came out to meet him with three times 
that number. They had no cavalry, but 
to make up for that they had two pieces 
of artillery. 

Magdeburg became French after the 
treaty of Tilsit, and it was for this historic 
Prussian fortress that Queen Luise had 
pleaded with Napoleon, her eyes wet with 
tears, her voice choking with emotion. 
The thought of Magdeburg once more 
German inflamed the mind of Schill and 
his followers, and he determined to do 
his best in the cause of a prize so dear to 
his Queen. 

But first he sent one of his officers, 
Lieutenant Stock, to see if he could not 
win over the Westphalian troops by speak- 
ing to them of the common father-land. 
The Lieutenant went with a flag of truce, 
but was promptly ordered back by the 
commanding officer. Young Stock obeyed, 
and while riding back was killed by a 
bullet from the French lines. 

Schill now sounded the battle-call, and 
away sprang his men with hurrah and 
swinging sabres, thirsting to avenge the 
death of the brave young Stock. They 
cut the enemy to pieces, Schill himself 
cutting down the gunners. They took 
160 prisoners and a quantity of flags and 
arms. They left the dead piled high in 
squares where they had fought, and 
themselves hurried westward to escape 
the expected French re-enforcement from 
Magdeburg. 

Schill saw now that it required more 
than a regiment of hussars to make a 
successful insurrection. He felt that his 
only hope lay in reaching the Baltic and 
seeking shelter on board British men-of- 
war. So he led his men toward Stral- 
sund, a famous old town north of Berlin, 
opposite the island of Riigen. Danes, 
Dutch, and French were marching against 
him, and even the Prussian frontier was 
in arms against him. 

It was a forlorn hope that Schill was 
leading, for the British fleet had sailed 
away to the eastward, and he had no 
means of getting word to its admiral. 
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However, there was just the bare possi 
bility that he might sustain himself ; 
Stralsund long enough to effect at leas 
an honorable capitulation. 

The fortifications of the place were sv 
feeble that the French commande 
marched out to meet him, and took up 
a strong position on the sluggish Reck 
nitz River, which enters the Baltic close 
to the west of Stralsund, at a little place 
named Dammgarten. Here the French- 
men, supported by Polish Uhlans and 
Mecklenburg riflemen, waited for Schill, 
who arrived on May 24th, and promptly 
sought to cross the stream. He engaged 
the enemy in front with a small portion 
of his force, while the rest swam their 
horses across the river at a point lower 
down, and sweeping around in a broad 
circle, fell upon them in flank and rear. 
The battle lasted four hours, and ended 
in the total rout of the French, who left 
600 of their force as prisoners, together 
with 34 officers. 

Thus Schill, within thirty days from 
leaving Berlin, had twice met largely su- 
perior French forces upon their own 
ground and gained brilliant victories. 
The King might call him a rebel, and 
officials try to check him, but the plain 
people everywhere felt hope revive when 
they heard of what Schill and his plucky 
men had done. 

Germans began to think that if their 
soldiers at Jena had been led by Schill, 
the result would have been different. 
Schill showed his people that Frenchmen 
could run away from Prussians when the 
conditions of the fight were fairly equal. 

Schill lost no time in taking advantage 
of his victory; he arrived under the walls 
of Stralsund on the following morning, 
May 25th, and was received by the fire 
of artillery, which was intended not for 
him, but in honor of Napoleon’s having 
entered Vienna on the 13th of May. The 
news had taken twelve days in coming 
from the Danube to the Baltic, a distance 
of only about 450 miles air-line, so slow- 
ly did news travel then in Germany. 

Schill and his troopers were not ex- 
pected to take part in -this celebration. 
It was of course assumed by the French 
garrison at Stralsund that he and his men 
had been captured; and when a detach- 
ment of cavalry sprang into the town no 
one would at first believe that these were 
the very men whom they were looking 
for. Into the middle of the town dashed 
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the troop, and soon put a stop to the 
Frenchmen’s celebration by capturing the 
commander of the artillery in the public 
square. 

Had Schill at once embarked his men, 
he might have saved his whole command 
by landing them on the shores of Swe- 
den. But to him that savored of coward- 
ice. So with barely 1500 men he put the 
walls of Stralsund into fighting shape, 
and awaited the enemy, who were 5000 
strong, made up of Dutch and Danes, al- 
lies of Napoleon. 

They stormed his walls on the 31st of 
May, and the end came as might have 
been foreseen. It was a gallant fight 
against tremendous odds, and Schill sold 
his life for a good price. When the ene- 
my had battered in the town gates, and 
all hope of effectual resistance was gone, 
Schill gathered a troop of his men to- 
gether, and pointed to a group of officers 
who were directing the operations against 
him. ‘‘ Come,” shouted he, ‘‘ let us carry 
our hides to a good market;” and with 
that he put spurs to his horse, dashed into 
the midst of them, and cut down a lieu- 
tenant- general commanding, while his 
men sabred right and left about him. As 
though by miracle he himself was un- 
harmed, and wheeled his horse back to 
another part of the town where his men 
were still making a stand. On the way. 
however, he passed a fountain where a 
good-hearted Dutch rifleman was binding 
the wound of a fallen Prussian hussar of 
Schill’s corps. Seeing his gallant com- 
mander, the Prussian trooper gathered 
all his strength together and shouted, 
‘**Hurrah! Schill!” This ery of encour- 
agement betrayed Schill, and drew upon 
him the vengeance of his enemies. They 
did not fire at him, for they believed him 
invulnerable. But they rushed with fury 
upon him from all sides, attacked him 
with sabre and bayonet, dragged him from 
the saddle, mutilated him as he lay in the 
street, stripped him of uniform and med- 
als, and then exposed him like some mon- 
ster upon a butcher's stall in the public 
square. 

So died Schill for his King and his 
country. Schill achieved the glory of 
dying in battle, though the King treated 
his memory as that of a rebel, and or- 
dered his estates confiscated. His head 
was cut off and sent to Cassel, to be laid 
at the feet of the French King of West- 
phalia, Jerome Bonaparte. That same 
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Cassel was destined to be the prison of 4 
French Emperor, Napoleon III., in 187 

and a favorite summer residence of 

German Emperor’s family to-day — 

strangely does history change. Nor is i 
without interest to Americans that th 
splendid palace near Cassel was built b 
a German prince who secured his means 
by selling Hessian soldiers to George II] 
of England, for the purpose of smother 
ing the cries of liberty in America, and 
that subsequently this princely house of 
blood-brokers itself was chased from pow 
er, and Hessia swallowed up by Prussia. 

Schill’s body was buried in Stralsund, 
and was for many years neglected. His 
head was preserved at the University of 
Leyden, and people came to stare at it 
along with the other monstrosities of the 
National History Museum. Here it lay 
until 1837, when a band of friends in 
Germany finally succeeded in having it 
brought to Brunswick, where it is now 
suitably buried in the soil of the country 
for which he nobly died. 

To-day all Germany honors the name 
of Schill, and his grave at Stralsund is 
the object of many patriotic pilgrimages 
from all corners of the father-land. A 
monument was erected to him here fifty 
years after his death, and German sing- 
ing societies vie with one another in here 
recalling the courage of him who revived 
hope in Germany when courage had come 
to be regarded as madness, and patriots 
were branded as highwaymen. 

Some of Schill’s companions managed 
to make their way into Prussia, where 
they underwent court-martial of a very 
light kind. But Napoleon’s men cap- 
tured 11 officers and 557 privates. These 
were for the most part wounded in the 
hard fight, but, notwithstanding, they were 
marched off to Cassel and locked up in 
the common jail as though they had been 
highwaymen. King Jerome sent to Na- 
poleon for instructions, and of course no 
one doubted what these would be. The 
privates and non-commissioned officers 
were to be set to hard labor in the prisons 
of Cherbourg and Brest; the eleven offi- 
cers were to be brought, before a military 
court and shot within twenty-four hours, 

Napoleon made no provision for a tri- 
al; he ordered them shot within a given 
number of hours, and gave the tribunal 
no powers beyond the purely perfunctory 
ones of passing formal sentence. Thus 
had the Duke of Enghien been shot in 
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1800: thus was John Palm, of Niirnberg, 
disposed of; thus would the grand old 
Stein have died had the police caught 
him after his dismissal; thus was mur- 
lered the noble Andreas Hofer; and so 
died eleven brave young officers who had 
obeyed their commander. They believed 
he was speaking in the name of a Queen 
whom they adored and a King whom 
they had sworn to defend. 

It was on the banks of the Rhine that 
this bloody bit of Napoleonism was con- 
summated, at the ancient fortress of We- 
sel. The eleven Prussian officers repre- 
sented names famous in their country’s 
history; the oldest was thirty-one, and 
the youngest only eighteen —they were 
mere boys, just old enough to die like 
men. 

The charge against them was read; 
they were pronounced guilty of highway 
robbery; they were to be shot as common 
thieves. They were manacled two and 
two, and like a gang of criminals led out 
to a flat meadow beyond the fortress walls 
to the shores of the Lippe, which here 
flows into the Rhine. The place is marked 
by a monument to-day; so is the spot in 
Braunau where John Palm was shot. 

A detail of French soldiers were on 
hand. The gallant young patriots em- 
braced each the other, commended their 
souls to God, gave a cheer for their King, 
tossed their caps into the air, drew them- 
selves up in line twelve paces from their 
executioners, and then looking the 
Frenchmen square in the face, called out 
the word of command, * Fire!” 

It was a horrible butchery—a bunch 
of bleeding bodies writhing in the last 
breath of life. But one yet stood erect. 
It was a youngster of twenty, who had 
been wounded only in the arm. In the 
midst of his slaughtered comrades he 
stood, patiently awaiting the second vol- 
ley. But soldiers are men; and the exe- 
cutioners glanced at their commanding 
officer, pointed to their discharged bar- 
rels, and hoped that this young Prussian 
might be pardoned. 

The condemned youngster recognized 
the movement in his favor, but checked 
it at once. ‘‘No pardon!” he cried. 
‘‘Aim better, my men! Here is my 
heart! It’s beating for my King!” 

Three French soldiers now stepped for- 
ward. They had loaded their guns anew. 
They took deliberate aim, fired, and— 
Napoleon’s will was done. 


That all happened on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1809. Things did indeed look well 
for the French when their Emperor could 
with impunity reach out his hand into 
any corner of Europe, seize, imprison, and 
shoot the subjects of a sovereign state, 
and be called to account by nobody on 
earth—at least for the present. 


XIV. 
GERMAN LIBERTY TAKES REFUGE IN THE 
AUSTRIAN ALPS. 


NAPOLEON spent the year 1809 in fight- 
ing Austria. He did not require mv th 
time to get the better of armies com- 
manded by grand-dukes and _ field-mar- 
shals of sounding title; but to conquer 
the peasants in the Tyrolean Alps was 
a serious task, for he there fought not 
against a Kaiser and his cowardly court- 
iers, but against a people in arms, com- 
manded by their chosen leader. Andreas 
Hofer was a plain, rough, honest, God- 
fearing peasant. He had inherited a 
country tavern far up the Passeyr Val- 
ley, near his birthplace, St. Leonard, a vil- 
lage about ten miles above Meran, and 
about thirty-four miles air-line south by 
west from Innsbruck, the capital of Tyrol. 
Travellers to-day who cross the Alps in 
going from Berlin to Venice see from 
their seat in the railway not only one 
of the most beautiful bits of mountain 
scenery to be found in Europe, but a 
succession of places savagely fought over 
by Germans and French when France 
represented tyranny, and the cause of 
liberty was maintained by Alpine pea- 
sants fighting for the house of Hapsburg. 

The first official proclamation issued 
by Andreas Hofer was short and char- 
acteristic of the man: ‘To-morrow, on 
the 9th of April, we are to shoulder our 
muskets for God, Kaiser, and native land. 
Each one is called upon to make a plucky 
fight of it.” 

Two days afterwards, in the mountains 
about Hofer’s home, the mountaineers had 
a fight with Napoleon’s allies, the Bava- 
rians. Hofer had never learned the art 
of scientific warfare, but he knew how to 
fight and how to win battles. With a 
sense of the practical, natural to moun- 
taineers, he made a zereba of hay-wagons, 
and from behind this simple fortress in- 
flicted such damage upon the enemy that 
they were forced to lay down their arms. 
It was a grand day in Tyrol when there 
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marched into Meran Napoleonic ‘ regu- 
lars” who had surrendered to the ‘‘ min- 
ute men” of Andreas Hofer. 

On fought the devoted Tyrolese. They 
were branded by the French as “‘ brig- 
ands,” but their consciences were clean. 
They knew that they were obeying the 
orders of their dear Kaiser Franz. That 
Emperor had, on May 29, 1809, assured his 
faithful Tyroleans that he would never 
be party to a peace that did not make 
Tyrol forever a member of the Austrian 
Empire. These simple peasants believed 
the word of their Emperor. 

Hofer’s great influence with his people 
lay largely herein, that in the year pre- 
vious he had been called to Vienna for 
the purpose of being consulted by the 
government as to the best means of mak- 
ing a peasant insurrection. The Em- 
peror’s own brother, who was _ looked 
upon by the Tyrolese as their particular 
protector at court, took the liveliest in- 
terest in Andreas Hofer, and assured him 
and his fellows that Austria would never 
lay down her arms until Tyrol had re- 
gained her liberty under the empire of 
the dear Kaiser Franz. 

One must have lived amongst the pea- 
santry of the Austrian Alps to appreciate 
the fierce loyalty of these strangely simple 
mountaineers for their Kaiser, their saints, 
and their native valleys. The men who 
followed Ferdinand Schill across the 
sands of Brandenburg were Lutherans, 
who cared little whether their lot was on 
the banks of the Elbe, the Vistula, or the 
Spree, so long as they shared with their 
fellow-Germans a common liberty in po- 
litical development. With the Tyrolese 
the feeling that made them heroes was 
purely the personal loyalty to a Kaiser 
Franz, whom they looked upon as a spe- 
cies of protector, indissolubly associated 
with the Virgin Mary, Nepomuk, Florian, 
and the other images which the traveller 
sees on every road and every mountain- 
path of that beautiful country. I have 
spent many weeks in exploring the by- 
ways of Austria, both on foot and by 
canoe, and I can scarcely recall a bridge, 
a cross-road, an inn, ay, even a peasant’s 
hut, that has not upon its walls images 
of the Emperor and one or more saints. 

The childish Tyrolese faith in Kaiser 
Franz played so important a political part 
in the great war of 1809 that it deserves 
particular notice. Hofer probably knew 
as little of Prussia as of Bunker Hill, and 
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had he been told of Schill, he would hay; 
crossed himself and prayed God to kee; 
away from Tyrol a monster who was not 
merely a wicked Lutheran, but one who 
dared to fight without orders from tlhe 
Lord’s anointed. 

When Hofer headed the Tyrol insur 
rection his country was a province of 
Bavaria, which was a vassal of France 
Bavarian rule had been established only 
three years, and during these years the 
Austrian emperor had never ceased en- 
couraging in Tyrol the idea of an insur 
rection against the Franco-Bavarian mas- 
ter. The mountaineers had been evvolled 
into a militia, after the pattern o1 witzer- 
land, and this was very easy, for in the 
Alps nearly every peasant grows up ac- 
customed to the sporting rifle, and is as 
well prepared to take the field as the min- 
ute-men who marched to Boston in 1775. 

Andreas Hofer had two excellent staff- 
officers. The one was a fierce-fighting 
Capuchin monk named Haspinger ; the 
other was a chamois-hunter named Speck- 
bacher. So well did they fight that by 
the end of May they had driven the en- 
emy out of Innsbruck, and given the 
whole country once more back to their 
dear Kaiser Franz. 

But Kaiser Franz on the Danube did 
not make so good a fight as Hofer in the 
valley of the pale green rushing and tum- 
bling Inn. Had he dismissed his field- 
marshals, and put in their places a few 
peasants with courage and common- 
sense, he might have done better—he 
certainly could not have done worse. 

Napoleon left Paris on April 12th, and 
in thirty days had taken up his quarters 
in Vienna, having beaten in succession all 
the Austrian generals who came out to 
meet him. By the middle of July he had 
frightened the good Kaiser Franz into 
signing a truce withdrawing his troops 
from Tyrol. 

Thus the gallant Tyrolese, after shed- 
ding their honest blood for the Kaiser 
whom they loved, were by a stroke of 
the pen handed over naked to the ven- 
geance of the enemy. 

The French now poured into the val- 
leys of the beautiful country, and with 
them the Bavarian aliies. This was more 
than Hofer and his followers could bear. 
They were prepared to obey the terms of 
the shameful truce, but could not under- 
stand how such a truce permitted the en- 
emy to take possession of their home. 
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HOFER CONFERRING WITH THE AUSTRIAN STADTHOLDER. 


So once more the Tyrolese issued from 
their cabins and rallied around Hofer for 
a desperate fight against what they re- 
garded as the ‘‘enemy of heaven and of 
earth.” The French commander put a 
price upon the head of Andreas Hofer as 
upon that of a brigand, and this price 
eventually brought to light a Judas Is- 
cariot. But before his end he made such 
an impression upon a French field-mar- 
shal as revived respect for popular armies. 


* By the middle of August Innsbruck 
had been again cleared of French, and 
Hofer took up his quarters in the impe- 
rial palace. Here he transacted business 
of state with the same simplicity that he 
had been accustomed to in his little hut 
up the valley of Passeyr. Ministers of 
state found him in his shirt sleeves sur- 
rounded by peasants who were receiving 
instructions or discussing with him fur- 
ther defensive measures. These peasants 
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in power did not at any time lose their 
heads. They permitted no plundering, 
but carefully watched over the adminis- 
tration of the country in the spirit of 
pious Christians and practical men. 

The proudest moment in the life of this 
strange dictator was on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, when a gorgeous official from 
Vienna arrived at the palace of Inns- 
bruck bearing a gold medallion with a 
long chain. It was a present to Andreas 
Hofer from the good Kaiser Franz. Tears 
filled the peasant’s eyes at this mark of 
his master's favor, and all good Tyroleans 
saw in this not merely a proof that Hofer 
was being rewarded for past services, but 
that their Emperor meant them to con- 
tinue the good fight, and to rely upon his 
promise that no peace should be signed 
that separated Tyrol from the good 
Kaiser Franz. 

And yet on the 14th of October, the 
third anniversary of the battle of Jena, 
this same Kaiser Franz did make his peace 
with France, and did expressly surrender 
Tyrol to the enemy. But the faithful 
mountaineers would not believe the dis- 
graceful news. They trusted their be- 
loved Kaiser, and kept on offering their 
money, their goods, and their lives for 
what they knew to be their duty. They 
kept up the unequal fight for another 
fortnight, but finally, on November Ist, so 
severely did the peasants suffer in a des- 
perate struggle near Innsbruck that all 
hope of resisting the armies in_the field 
was abandoned. The French had finally 
‘‘nacified” Tyrol on the Russian plan; 
and the hunted rebels dispersed by inac- 
cessible paths, some to take refuge in Aus- 
tria, others to places of concealment in 
their native valleys. 

Andreas Hofer had ample opportunity 
for escape. But he would not listen to 
those who talked of leaving his beloved 
Tyrol. Far up in the valley where he 
was born he hid himself in a cabin that 
was left untenanted during the winter. 
For two months he preserved the secret 
of his life here, protected by the snow 
and ice and the loyalty of his comrades 
in the huts below him. His meals were 
brought to him by his intimate friend 


and adviser, the priest Donay. But the 
French finally had their suspicions 
aroused. Partly by threats and partly 


by promises they at length made this 
priest turn traitor to the confiding friend 
who had placed his life in his hands. 
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On the 20th of January, as Andre: 
Hofer lay sleeping, troops surrounded }; 
cabin. He was manacled like a felon 
and marched down the valley betwee) 
loaded muskets. He passed the village 
of St. Leonard, where he was born, t); 
little tavern where the patriots of the val 
ley had gathered to talk of Tyrolean lib 
erty. This was his only home, and thx 
sole support of his wife and children 
They were now left beggars, for Andreas 
Hofer was declared a rebel and a brigand: 
his goods were condemned to confiscation, 
and himself to be shot. 

On through the valley, through ice and 
snow, he tramped beside his captors. The 
friends of his youth, the peasants who 
loved him as their devoted champion, 
old women and children—for the rest 
had been killed—all pressed around him. 
They kissed his hands, his clothes; they 
begged for a blessing, and followed him 
with wet eyes and lips that trembled with 
a prayer for his deliverance. 

He passed through Meran, then Botzen, 
down through the magnificent Brenner 
Pass, and was finally locked up in Man- 
tua. Here it was intended that he should 
be given a trial; but when it appeared 
that some of his judges were disposed to 
mercy on the ground that Andreas Hofer 
was obeying orders from his Emperor, 
there came suddenly a peremptory mes- 
sage from Milan sentencing him to be 
executed by powder and ball within 
twenty-four hours. 

This put an end to the mockery of the 
trial. He was taken out and shot like a 
mad dog on the 20th of February, 1810. 

If anything can make this act of cruel- 
ty seem more cruel still it is in recalling 
that Andreas Hofer gave himself up as a 
sacrifice for his dear Kaiser Franz, and 
that while he was awaiting execution in 
the dungeons of Mantua that same Kaiser 
Franz was negotiating the sale of his 
daughter Marie Louise to a Corsican no- 
tary’s son, who had divorced his lawful 
wife Josephine in order to marry into 
higher society. One word from Marie 
Louise to her future husband might have 
saved the life of Andreas Hofer, but that 
word was not spoken. The good Kaiser 


Franz might have asked his future son- 
in-law to set his most loyal subject free 
before receiving Marie Louise as a bride. 
But the court of Vienna was too much 
occupied in preparations for the wedding 
to think of Tyrolese patriots, even though 
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1ese very peasants had done more for 
ie crown of Kaiser Franz than all his 
court and all his pompous generals. 

Shortly before his death Hofer wrote 
» a dear friend: ‘‘ Farewell, ungrateful 
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feel ashamed when they learned of the 
much that had been done by a handful 
of brave peasants. Queen Luise was 
much affected by his fate, coming so soon 
after the death of Schill. 


ANDREAS HOFER BROUGHT A PRISONER FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


world. Dying comes so easy to me that 
my eyes do not even moisten. At nine 
o'clock, by the help of all the saints, I set 
out upon my journey to God.” 

But Andreas Hofer did not die in vain. 
The story of his life and death spread 
rapidly over all Germany, and made men 


Austrians now honor their great pea- 


sant patriot. The visitor to Innsbruck is 
shown a splendid monument in marble 
erected over his grave in the court 
church. He has another heroic monu- 
ment on the heights overlooking the 
town, whence he directed his most splen- 
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HARDENBERG 
From the bust by Rauch 


did military operations for the liberation 
of his country. The museum of Inns- 
bruck is full of interesting relics connect- 
ed with his life and times, and no stran- 
ger can be long in that country without 
feeling that he is in the land of Andreas 
Hofer. His life has been dramatized and 
played by his fellow-peasants to enormous 
audiences; and it would be almost impos- 
sible to find a school-child between the 
Alps and the Baltic who did not sing the 
plaintive song, 
“Zu Mantua in Banden, 
Der treue Hofer war,” 


a song that cannot to-day be sung to 
even mixed audiences without causing 
the throat to grow tight and the eye to 
fill in recalling the honest life, the brave 
fight, and the heroic death of the simple 
peasant lad who, when generals and grand 
dukes surrendered to the French, kept up 
the fight for liberty and defied Napoleon 
with a handful of mountaineers. 
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XV, 

THE FIRST NATIONAL PRUSSIAN PA, 

LIAMENT MEETS IN BERLIN, 1811 

The 23d day of February, 1811 
should be celebrated with particular 
joy in the home of every German cit 
zen, for it was on that day that there 
came together in Berlin the first sen 
blance of a representative national 
parliament. Stein had wrung this 
concession from the Prussian King in 
1807 on Christmas eve, but the great 
reformer did not stay long enough in 
office to carry out more than the pro 
vincial features of his great scheme of 
national representation. After the at 
tainder of Stein by Napoleon, the King 
once more fell back upon the support 
of ministers and courtiers as weak as 
himself, and would have remained 
content with his surroundings had 
not Napoleon rudely called upon him 
to pay more.money or lose more terri 
tory. In this dilemmashis courtiers 
could give him no help, and he al 
lowed Queen Luise to éall Hardenberg 
back from exile. 

Hardenberg and Stein are two strik 
ing examples of German statesmen 
Both advocated for Prussia measures 
then regarded as revolutionary, yet 
both were members of noble families. 
Neither was born in Prussia, Stein be: 
ing from Nassau, Hardenberg from 
Hanover. 

Stein is dearer to the people’s heart; 
he was direct, honest, rough very often, 
and occasionally vented his temper with- 
out reserve. Hardenberg kept his ob- 
jects equally in view, but was not averse 
to devious ways. No matter how much 
provocation he had, his manners were al- 
ways courtly and even kindly. 

Hardenberg was more of a cavalier, 
Stein very much of a Puritan. Stein 
would not allow a dirty story to be 
told in his hearing; Hardenberg was 
ready to take the world much as he 
found it. 

Frederick William III. grew to like 
Hardenberg as much as he had disliked 
Stein. The courtly Hanoverian approacli- 
ed his King with a deference which Stein 
scorned to assume, and as a consequence 
Hardenberg soon found himself clothed 
with such real power as any prime min- 
ister might have envied, 

His first business was, of course, to raise 
more money for the importunate French, 
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and to do so without driving the people 
of Prussia into rebellion. 

He drew up a financial scheme for the 
King’s approval, and then went off to talk 
it over with his great predecessor. But 
Stein was living in Prague, and dared not 
come within reach of Napoleon for fear 
of being shot. So Hardenberg secretly 
climbed up into the mountains separa- 
ting Bohemia from Silesia, and there in a 
secluded hut joined Stein, who had made 
the journey from the other side. 

They had a full and frank talk. Stein 
then returned, down the southern slopes, 
to his Austrian exile; Hardenberg re- 
turned to Berlin, and at once com- 
menced putting into effect, with all the 
power at his command, the reform bill 
both had united in framing. Harden- 
berg’s chief enemies were those who had 
also opposed Stein—the landed aristoc- 
racy. This class had been brought up to 
think that other people came into the 
world for the purpose of being their ser- 
vants. They regarded government as an 
institution valuable only so far as it 
protected them in their privileges. The 
Prussian nobles claimed all the offices in 
the gift of the King—in fact, they claimed 
all the rights but none of the duties of a 
good citizen. 

Now these pretensions had some force 
in the early days when armies were made 
up of many petty barons or ranch-own- 
ers, who led their own farm hands into 
battle at their own expense. In those 
good old days, say of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, a peasant counted for 
something, because he was constantly 
called upon to fight for the owner of the 
land on which he had his little farm. In 
fact, stripped of humbug, the so-called 
feudal system represented a large number 
of big farms; each farm was managed by 
the farmer who could do the best fight- 
ing, and that farmer had to treat his 
farm hands well for the sake of the fight- 
ing he hoped to get out of them. 

Now as time wore on and artillery im- 
proved, wars grew more and more costly, 
and the little feudal farmers found that 
they could make no head against armies 
equipped by a centralized government. 
They therefore made terms with their 
king. Henceforth they were to become 
loyal subjects of the crown; they were not 
to make war, but to live on their fields 
peaceably and hold important offices. 

The good peasants had been well treat- 
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ed so long as their landlords required 
them to be killed in battle; but now that 
the central government looked after the 
soldiers, the landlords hac no further use 
for their peasants, excepting to get as 
much labor as possible out of them. So 
little by little the noble landlords reduced 
their peasantry to a state of slavery. The 
peasants were bound to the farm on which 
they were born; they owed all their labor 
to their landlord, they paid taxes upon 
everything they used; they had even to 
buy their beer of the landlord’s brewery. 

Hardenberg proposed that the Prussian 
nobles should pay their share of the na- 
tional debt along with the rest of the peo- 
ple. And to make his financial reform 
possible, he at once issued his decree, mak- 
ing the peasants independent of their 
landlords, permitting them to buy their 
beer from whomsoever they chose. In 
this manifesto was proclaimed that one 
Prussian was as good as another before 
the law, and that merit alone should be 
regarded in selection for public office. 

The nobles were aghast at this invasion 
of their claims, and promptly besieged the 
King with a petition in which Harden- 
berg was denounced as a firebrand. Har- 
denberg met this attack by proving to the 
King’s satisfaction that an insult to the 
King’s minister was somewhat akin to lése- 
majesté, and consequently should be pun- 
ished as such. 

In earlier times the King would have 
had to drag a heavy cannon through the 
sands of Brandenburg and batter down 
the castle of the obstreperous barons. On 
this occasion he simply sent a piece of 
paper to the two noble ringleaders, and 
these were promptly taken in charge by 
the sheriff and locked up in Spandau 
fortress, in sight of Berlin. After five 
weeks the King was graciously pleased to 
release them upon receiving their abject 
apologies. 

The Prussian nobles had shown that 
they could run away from the enemy, as 
at Jena,and Hardenberg very soon ex- 
ploded their pretensions to privilege by 
showing them up as people who were 
evading the payment of their fair share 
of taxes. 

The great National Parliament of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1811, was a glorious thing in 
name, for it awakened throughout Ger- 
many the belief that Prussia had at length 
attained by the stroke of the pen what 
France had secured only after horrible 
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bloodshed. The King had used the words 
‘*national representation’ in connection 
with this gathering. He had given his 
sanction to the principle of a popular le- 
gislative body, and if the present time 
might appear unfavorable for political 
experiments, still every German had rea- 
son to believe that a representative legis- 
lative body under suitable constitutional 
forms would follow so soon as the state 
of the country permitted. 

In our time laws are submitted to the 
legislative body for discussion. The first 
Prussian National Parliament of 1811 was 
conceived from another point of view. 
The King first published his law, and 
afterwards called a Parliament to endorse 
it. Hardenberg addressed the sixty-four 
‘* representatives of the nation,” and in- 
formed them that he had called them to- 
gether on this occasion in order that they 
might have an opportunity of asking 
questions about the laws that had been 
passed. He wished them to understand 
the benefits they were intended to confer 
on Prussia, and he wished them to go 
home after the session prepared to make 
these reforms popular amongst all classes. 

Nothing better illustrates the degree to 
which patriarchal government had be- 
come natural to Germans than this first 
experiment in popular assemblies. The 
King of Prussia played the réle usually 
assigned to the clamorous mob. He, the 
monarch absolute, prepared in secret a 
reform measure sweeping away aristo- 
cratic privilege, and calling to his assist- 
ance the great body of the people. This 
reform bill was not the outgrowth of 
mass-meetings or newspaper agitation. 
It was a social and political revolution of 
most popular character, framed and exe- 
cuted under the immediate and exclusive 
control of an absolute monarch. 

The German is a strange mixture of 
man—half democrat, half monarchist. 
Those who know Germany superficially 
wonder that monarchy can last under the 
present social conditions of that empire. 
But the German, and particularly the 
Prussian, has in his blood traditions of 
kingly rule such as no other nation can 
point to. He does not deny that in other 
countries great reforms have been accom- 
plished by long and savage civil wars; 
he is quite prepared to admit that in 
many respects his political progress falls 
short of what he might desire; but, on the 
whole, he is proud of a long line of Ho- 


henzollerns, who have governed Prussia 
with conscientious thoroughness, who 
have always maintained liberty of con- 
science, who have encouraged common 
schools, who have respected the indepen- 
dence of judges, and who in their own 
persons have set an example of industry 
and loyalty to the people. 

Frederick William III. was a strangely 
shy and weak man, who nearly ruined 
his country by his lack of judgment and 
courage. But, as though by a miracle, 
Prussia’s very disasters brought into 
relief a handful of great patriots, who 
could not have made room for themselves 
in days cof prosperity, and of them all the 
most important was a woman, Queen 
Luise, who did not even live to see the 
beginnings of Parliamentary goverument 
in Berlin. - 

The strange Parliament of sixty-four 
members lasted from February 23 to June 
28,1811. Its members returned to their 
several homes to tell of the simplicity of 
their King’s life; to answer all the ques- 
tions about the new Prime Minister; to 
descant on Hardenberg’s fine voice and 
presence, his force and talents, his pa- 
triotic efforts, and, above all, to spread 
throughout Germany a knowledge of 
the great popular forces that were then 
at work stirring up war against tlie 
French. 

Throughout the little army of Prussia, 
numbering 42,000 in all, the recruits were 
called in every three months, and passed 
rapidly through the most indispensable 
drill, to be discharged after ninety days. 
This was the soldiering of 1811, and it 
was this soldiering which made the troops 
of 1813, who routed the French at Gross 
Beeren and Leipsic, who stormed the in- 
trenchments of Wartenburg.  Bliicher, 
Gneisenau, and Scharnhorst worked in- 
cessantly during this 1811 preparing the 
country for a war which they saw was 
coming. Napoleon and Alexander had 
awaked from their dream of dearest 
friend, and in this 1811 were exchanging 
diplomatic threats. 

Prussia was therefore between two fires, 
in that Napoleon might crush her on the 
one side, and Alexander on the other. 
She was not strong enough to make her 
armed neutrality respected. She had to 
choose. 

Hardenberg made up his mind that for 
the moment at least Napoleon was the 
more dangerous enemy to have. He made 
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the King profess extravagant friendship 
for France, and promise an offensive and 
defensive alliance. At the same time he 
sent word to Russia that he meant very 
well by the Czar, and that though appear- 
ances might be against Prussia, still the 
King had good intentions. 

Meanwhile the commanders in the 
army watched with uneasiness the Rus- 
sian troops moving on the eastern fron- 
tier and the French garrisons becoming 
stronger. They strengthened themselves 
as well as they could by calling in all 
furlough men, but from day to day they 
did not know whether they were about 
to take the field with Russia against 
France or with France against Russia. 

In the spring of 1811 Napoleon with 
brutal frankness complained of Prussia’s 
warlike activity, and ended with the 
words: ‘‘ That wretched King of Prussia. 
In four weeks there may be nothing left 
of him but a Marquis of Brandenburg.” 

And, indeed, it did seem as though Na- 
poleon’s words were not without reason. 
During that feverish winter of 1811 to 
1812 the French encroached more and 
more upon Prussian territory. They 
increased their garrisons in Glogau, 
Kiistrin, and Stettin, three important forts 
on the river Oder which practically con- 
trolled Prussia. They acted as though 
Prussia was all but in name a French 
province. Napoleon had sent word al- 
ready in October that he would make no 
treaty with Prussia unless she placed 
her soldiers under his orders. It was to 
Frederick William a case of stand and 
deliver. 

Hardenberg on November 2d advised 
the King to yield everything Napoleon 
asked, and meanwhile to make secret al- 
liances with Russia, Austria, and England, 
looking to a struggle of life and death 
with the oppressor. 

The King and Hardenberg here played 
an obviously double game. But let those 
judge who would have dealt more hon- 
estly under the circunistances. Napoleon 
held a pistol to the head of his Prussian 
victim, and made him sign a paper under 
penalty of extermination. 

But even under these humiliating terms 
it was not known whether Napoleon would 
respect the Prussian flag. French troops 
marched across Prussian soil without ask- 
ing permission, and it depended merely 
upon the whim of Napoleon whether he 
should not once more occupy Potsdam 


and Berlin with his troops, and take the 
King prisoner by way of hostage. 

The King’s travelling carriage was 
packed, and everything was kept ready 
for immediate flight in case the Corsican 
made a move to kidnap him as he had 
kidnapped the Duke of Enghien. The gar- 
rison of Berlin, 8000 men, were in readi- 
ness for just such an emergency, and 
elaborate instructions had been issued for 
this contingency. 

At length, on the 3d of March, 1812, ar- 
rived Napoleon's answer, which had left 
Paris on the 24th of February. Prussia 
was to be spared for the present on con- 
dition that she made war against Russia 
with 20,000 men as part of the Grand 
Army of Napoleon. 

And so this was the end for which 
Scharnhorst and Bliicher, Gneisenau and 
Stein,had been working so faithfully and 
with so much secrecy. The men whom 
they had trained to liberate their country 
were now to join with Napoleon in mak- 
ing his yoke still more heavy. It did in- 
deed seem as though the end had arrived. 
Hundreds of Prussian officers took their 
leave, and sought service in Russia, in 
Austria, or with the English. 

Once more the French occupied poor 
starved-out Prussia, and levied contribu- 
tions in every village on their way. They 
did not respect the treaty they had made, 
but took what they wanted wherever they 
could lay hands on it. Spandau was oc- 
cupied, and Berlin received a French gov- 
ernor once more. Napoleon sent most 
minute instructions to his generals to see 
to it that no popular outbreaks should 
occur, and that no recruits should be lev- 
ied for the Prussian army, or any mili- 
tary activity indulged in during the Rus- 
sian campaign. 

But the Prussian of 1812 was not the 
Prussian of 1806. Queen Luise had lived 
and died; the spirit of Pestalozzi had 
worked in the common school; the serf 
had become a citizen; the hireling soldier 
was now a volunteer; Stein and Harden- 
berg had awaked public confidence in the 
government; Scharnhorst had breathed 
the new spirit into the army; Jahn had 
taught his athletic clubs that patriotism 
was not a thing to be ashamed of; the 
boys of Prussia sang songs of German 
unity; the poets and preachers of Ger- 
many talked of liberty; and the boys who 
were twelve years old at Jena could shoul- 
der a musket in the year of grace 1813. 
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I. 

HE progress of civilization in England 

is a study that grows in interest. It 

has not yet had its adequate observer. 
The French from time to time make trials 
at it; some of them are keen and amus- 
ing, but the most have an air of wonder 
and burlesque. The capable Englishman 
himself who illustrates this civilization by 
his writings or by his conduct is too much 
a part of it to give a satisfactory account 
of it. He is unable to put himself in a 
position where he can get a proper pros- 
pective of the procession of society. Upon 
one point, however, he has no doubt, and 
that is that England is at the head of the 
procession of civilized nations, and that, 
on the whole, the Englishman has found 
out more than any other person how to 
get the most comfort out of this life. 
This does not merely mean that he can 
get the most comfort for his money, as a 
Lancashire workman who has tried high 
wages and high prices in America may 
say, but that, speaking broadly, there is 
more enjoyment in living here than else- 
where. (Only it must be noted that this 
implies freedom and ability to go very 
frequently abroad for enjoyment—for es- 
cape from the high pressure of work or 
the low pressure of a bad climate.) There 
is something of insular conceit in this no- 
tion, and yet the fair-minded traveller 
sees much to justify it. To the infre- 
quent visitor the changes in England in 
the last quarter of a century in this mat- 
ter of civilization, and, let me add, sophis- 
tication, are striking. Of course, when 
we speak of civilization we recall the era 
when Italy was the Continental leader in 
the matter of refinement and of the en- 
joyment of life, and when England was 
comparatively barbarous in manners. It 
was not then in Italy, as it is not now in 
England, a question of morality or of re- 
ligion. One sees then and now how far 
the divorce was and is pushed between 
culture and morality, but this does not 
interfere with the fact that manners are 
softened, the asperities of life are smooth- 
ed away, and that adjustment of man to 
his cireumstances in ease and settled or- 
der, which we call civilization, goes on. 
When I say, therefore, that England is 


becoming civilized I mean that she is in 
creasing in the knowledge and the graces 
of life, in that which goes to pleasant 
ness and refined enjoyment, as distin- 
guished from coarseness and brutality, 
and I do not speak of the stalwart forces 
of civilization which transformed the 
world in Cromwell’s time. 

All the English writers have said that 
Englishmen take their pleasures sadly (in 
contrast with the Italians), and all Eng- 
lish history, moral as well as civic, shows 
a strain of vulgar brutality in what they 
are pleased to call the enjoyment of life. 
What I wish to say is that England is 
changing in both these respects. There 
is a visible increase of gayety, and there 
is less brutality in sports and social plea- 
sures. We have boasted in America a 
superior sensitiveness and a shrinking 
from brutality of manners, but some of 
the later developments in our most civ- 
ilized class have silenced this boast. For 
instance, our elaboration of the Rugby 
game of football has carried us to a bru- 
tal excess wholly unknown in England, 
and we have to ask how it is that our 
lads, nurtured in preparatory institutions 
that are free from the traditionary bru- 
talities of the English public schools, de- 
velop on the green field so much of the 
spirit and the manners of the prize-ring. 
The love of sport is more universal with 
the English than with us; everybody 
wants to share in it, and the English pub- 
lic would not be satisfied as we are with 
exhibitions of baseball furnished by pro- 
fessional players. The love of real sport 
is killed by the commercial spirit. Talk 
in all classes of society about sports, the 
space given to them in the newspapers, 
testify to the lively interest in all out-of- 
door games, not only in the great nation- 
al races and regattas, but in the more 
privately played games of golf and crick- 
et. Everybody, from the cabinet minis- 
ter to the humblest clerk, from the rich 
merchant to the poorest workman, plays 
some sort of out-door game, or indulges, 
in some weeks of the year, in a sporting 
holiday. I have a fancy, founded on 
some observations, that the English pub- 
lic generally know how to enjoy a holi- 
day better than we do. The listless and 
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melancholy aspect of a Labor-day celebra- 
tion with us is calculated to make one in 
love with steady work merely for enjoy- 
ment. It may be said that the power 
of enjoyment of leisure has been extir- 
pated by disease, and that this very inca- 
pacity shows the need of more holidays 
for our people. In time we shall doubt- 
less learn what to do with them. It is 
certain that the English of late years, not- 
withstanding the drawback of their cli- 
mate, have increased their capacity for 
enjoying holidays, and with less boister- 
ousness. 

A test of civilization in this direction 
is a visit to Ascot or to Henley for the 
annual races and regattas. I do not 
speak now of the admirable order in both 
places, of the facilities for transporting and 
handling great crowds of people with- 
out confusion and without discomfort, or 
of the police regulations which give the 
maximum of freedom to all with the 
minimum of personal interference, but 
of the temper and behavior of the plea- 
sure-seekers. To both places all classes 
are free to go, and do go, though neither 
of them has the popular character of 
the Derby. At Ascot there is more fever 
of excitement than at Henley, owing to 
the pool-selling and the universal gam- 
bling on results, and less of the mere 
enjoyment of relaxation which depends 
upon the spirit of the individual. But 
no one can spend a day at Ascot without 
being convinced that the English have 
learned how to take a holiday without 
that utter weariness of body and drag- 
ging of spirit which accompany some of 
our popular festivals. Iu the first place, 
the scene has great beauty. If one did 
not care at all for the running horses or 
the smart jockeys, he would be charmed 
by the arrangement of the grounds and 
by the lovely English landscape. The 
Greek theatre was always so placed that 
the spectators were satisfied by a beauti- 
ful view, even if the stage failed to enter- 
tain them. At Ascot I should be content 
with the pretty prospect over green fields 
and dark green woods, if I did not catch, 
once in the half-hour, the flash by of lean 
horses and leaning jockeys. The well- 
ordered and classified crowd itself is as 
enjoyable as the landscape. It dresses 
for the occasion. At no garden party in 
England are the toilets more brilliant and 
more exquisite than at Ascot that day. 
If ever the reproach was true that Eng- 


lish women do not know how to dress, 
it is not true now and at Ascot. They 
not only know how to dress, and in solid 
colors and in excellent taste for such an 
occasion, but I am sure that in increasing 
numbers they know how to be beautiful. 
Fine figures, fresh complexions, and ani- 
mated manners, with toilets that express 
to the full the enjoyment of life, make 
the field of Ascot a garden of beauty. 
There are ample provisions for rest and 
refreshment. Besides the boxes in the 
galleries and the club-houses, there is a 
lovely garden, shaded and turfed, where 
the band plays, and plays often, the old 
and sentimental songs of England, and 
where one may have ices and tea or a 
substantial dinner. One notices with 
pleasure the high civilization of all the 
arrangements and the good order, but 
still more the higher civilization of a 
great crowd that knows how to take its 
pleasure gayly but civilly. This capacity 
for enjoyment with abandon and without 
license is even more clearly brought out 
at Henley. Everybody knows how pret- 
ty is the shaded reach of the Thames at 
Henley. On the regatta days, when the 
banks are lined with spectators, with the 
club tents, and the house-boats, and the 
river is almost blocked with small row- 
ing craft, there is no more animated and 
picturesque spectacle in the world. The 
house-boat is a floating cottage, with no 
independent power of locomotion, and is 
moored at the bank. Some of them are 
very costly and luxurious, and all of 
them are gay if not fantastic in color. 
Their number has greatly increased in 
the last few years, as they offer the best 
stand-point for viewing the races and for 
entertaining a party of friends. Henley 
has more the air of a picnic than Ascot, 
and the regatta is a day of junketing and 
jollity. It is a go-as-you-please day as to 
dress, except that there must be no con- 
ventional dress; neither a high hat nor a 
dark coat is to be seen; anything thin 
will do, even shirt sleeves, in the boats, 
and the livelier the color the better. The 
ladies’ toilets are all light and all nauti- 
cal, though sometimes bizarre. The ar- 
tists can find there on the river all the 
queer things they try to put on their 
canvases in the way of costume, and no- 
thing seems out of place, not even that 
consciously pretty girl ensconced in the 
bow of a small shell, amid yellow cush- 
ions, with a yellow gown and a yeilow 
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sunshade, a perfect symphony in yellow. 
The river is packed with boats of all 
shapes and sizes, and the boats are full of 
color and young life, of singers and play- 
ers, even of professional musicians, and 
the mass of shifting color is a delight to 
the eye. I have scarcely seen another 
scene so picturesque, and never another 
so full of real gayety and good-natured 
enjoyment. And yet the thread of order 
and good conduct that runs through it 
all! No entanglement of boats is able to 
raise a quarrel, or even a warm protest, 
and at the given signal the course in the 
middle is opened for the races as if by 
mechanical means. Here is the reign of 
order, and yet the utmost individual free- 
dom of playfulness. This is civilized 
amusement. 
II. 

The appearance of London itself is a 
note in the increase of amenity and agree- 
ableness in England. It is certainly a 
brighter and pleasanter city than it was 
twenty-five years ago. The weather has 
always much to do with it,and the sea- 
son of 1895, with continual sunshine and 
soft air, would make almost any place en- 
durable. But London has changed. It was 
not formerly the mere fancy of the trav- 
eller that he went to the Continent with 
a gloomy image on his mind of a gen- 
eral grimy blackness, and a horrible im- 
pression that there might be somewhere 
a world composed of the interminable 
Baker and Gower streets monotony. As 
long ago as that, flowers were in little use 
any where asexternal decorations in acity, 
even on the Continent. Berne was the 
first place where I saw window-gardens, 
and flowers banked on the window-ledges 
and balconies, and I well remember the 
charm they gave to that old town. This 
fashion of decoration fortunately spread, 
and has now gone the world over. I 
think it has done as much as anything 
else to change the aspect of London. It 
has given the needed color to the other- 
wise gloomy houses, and has transformed 
many of the streets into highways of 
beauty. London has also been cultiva- 
ting its small parks and public flower 
gardens, and in almost every quarter the 
eye is pleased with greenery and bloom. 
You cannot drive or walk far in any di- 
rection that you do not come upon a green 
square ora little nook or court where 
there are trees and flowers. And these 
are so numerous as to change the aspect 


of the great town, and relieve it of the 
stone and black-brick ugliness that was 
formerly so oppressive. With the great 
amount of life in the streets and the gay 
apparel, with the flowers in the windows 
and the bloom in arches and courts, it 
seems to me that London in the summer 
is the handsomest and most interesting 
city in the world. There has been also 
an improvement in domestic architecture, 
an introduction of variety, which has re- 
lieved the previous monotony. It seems, 
in short, as if London has been trying 
intelligently to beautify itself, and has 
succeeded in spite of the discouraging 
climate and blackening coal smoke. It 
is not, however, a clean city to dwell in, 
as one speedily discovers from his wash- 
ing bills. A recent clever French writer 
has called attention to the “silence” of 
great London, and now that the fact is 
mentioned, everybody is aware of it. 
There is, to be sure, the great London 
roar, which never ceases, and can only be 
said to die down from one o'clock to three 
in the morning. This is loudest in the 
great thoroughfares, but it pervades the 
town; and yet it pervades the greater 
part of it softly, and not as a disturbance, 
rather as a mighty hum which shuts 
out lesser and more irritating noises. In 
the arteries of greatest traffic it is, to be 
sure, in possession of the whole air, but 
the moment one turns aside to a minor 
street he passes into a sort of quiet, and 
if anywhere in town he goes into a si- 
lent square,a nook of greenery, an old 
court, a law court, a secluded quarter, he 
seems suddenly to have passed into the 
country, and to have left the roar of 
great Babylon miles away. And in the 
most crowded thoroughfares the noise is 
not the staccato, nerve-tearing clatter and 
sharp clamor of New York or of Paris. 
The reason of this is, of course, found in 
the prevailing wood pavements. Even 
the lumbering omnibuses on this road 
create only a moderated roar, and the 
upper air is not full of shouts and agony 
from the clatter and jar of elevated trains 
and jangling horse-cars. They say that 
in a dry time, such as London has expe- 
rienced this season, this wood pavement 
fills the air with powdered splinters, which 
irritate the threat, but its use is certain- 
ly soothing to the nerves. Such a vast 
tide of traffic, lumbering freight vehicles, 
handsome carriages. omnibuses, carts, 
jogging cabs, and swift-passing hansoms 
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moves through the streets of no other 
city in the world, and moves in cross- 
currents, promising every moment blocks 
and inextricable confusion. Yet nowhere 
else is this movement so admirably man- 
aged. A lifting of a policeman’s hand 
stops the current and sets another in mo- 
tion, and with the least possible confusion, 
and only a short waiting, the apparently 
inextricable mass is reduced to an order- 
ly flow. In any crowded road, and espe- 
cially when any movement unusual is 
going on, it is a pleasure to watch the 
police management of the traffic, and the 
instant acquiescence of all drivers in this 
control. It is the visible order and dis- 
cipline of a highiy civilized city. <A re- 
ception at a great house or a garden party, 
or any private function which draws to- 
gether an immense number of carriages, 
is not left to take care of itself; the whole 
area of the city where it takes place is 
controlled by the police, the carriages go 
where they are sent and nowhere else, the 
rest of the traffic conforms to the emer- 
gency of the moment, and all confusion is 
avoided. The facilities for moving about. 
considering the vast crowds, are indeed 
wonderful. In every part of the city the 
traveller will find a swift hansom or a 
comfortable cab at his disposal, and for a 
reasonable fare. This is not news, but 
the traveller cannot but contrast it with 
the intolerable noise and the danger of 
locomotion in New York and Boston. 

I intended to speak in these paragraphs 
only of the increased beauty and pleasant- 
ness of London to the eye, and the order 
and discipline of its management, as ev- 
idences of its civilized condition. Asa 
place of temporary sojourn its other at- 
tractions are quite as remarkable. It is 
really the centre of the life of the world. 
It has in it, in the season, more people and 
more things that one would like to see than 
any other locality on the globe. Every- 
body can be at home there, and whatever 
his tastes or his pursuits, everybody can 
find there the things that interest him 
most— collections, artistic and scientific, 
societies, galleries, amusements (though 
the theatres and operas are as good else- 
where, and in some places superior), fads, 
eccentricities, specimens of all races, all 
customs, all superstitions. With all its 
insular tone, London is hospitable to all 
the world. On the evening of the last 
Fourth of July I saw a great hall full of 
dining and speech-making Americans, 
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seven hundred of them, celebrating the 
day of their deliverance from British tyr- 
anny. I cannot say that the meeting 
created any excitement in London, or that 
the newspapers attached the least impor- 
tance to it, but it was acquiesced in as a 
matter of course. I fancy that the Jews, 
after they broke away from Egypt and es- 
tablished themselves in Jerusalem, would 
not have been permitted to go annually 
to Memphis to celebrate the exodus. 


III. 


One constantly hears that England is 
becoming democratic. There is no doubt 
a visible growth of democracy and of so- 
cialism, and we are pointed to the quick- 
ness with which the government responds 
to a change in the public mind, and to 
the great exteasion of the voting privilege. 
And it is possible that in the near future 
household suffrage, which leaves out a 
host that our manhood suffrage includes, 
will be enlarged by woman suffrage. Wo- 
men already take a deep interest in poli- 
tics, or rather in the political fortunes of 
their male relatives and friends, and they 
go about canvassing from house to house 
and make public demonstrations at elec- 
tion-times which are wholly foreign to 
the tastes and inclinations of American 
women. This, however, is because poli- 
tics is not divorced from social life, rath- 
er than owing to any increase of demo- 
cratic feeling. The women who engage 
in politics in this way would not be de- 
scribed as democratic. But notwithstand- 
ing the growth of labor unions, and the 
admission to the House of Commons of 
labor representatives, and the legislation 
made at the demand of working - men, 
and the extension of the suffrage, it is 
still true that of all free countries Eng- 
land remains the one where social caste 
is most marked. I mean by this that 
whatever the apparent growth of political 
democracy, the doctrine of equality has 
made very little advance in England in 
the present century. My observation in 
this regard agrees entirely with that of 
‘*Breda,” the anonymous French writer 
I have already quoted. The social dis- 
tinctions are not only as completely mark- 
ed as ever, but they are universally 
recognized and acquiesced in. There is 
almost no sign of equality as it is under- 
stood in the United States, or even as it 
is understood in France. The people, on 
the whole, are content with the station 
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in which they are born. The feeling of 
equality being absent, there is little social 
envy and bitterness. Envy and bitter- 
ness no doubt exist among the more en- 
lightened, but I was struck with their ab- 
sence in the people at large. There is not 
so much reverence for rank and privilege 
as formerly, but there is general content 
with condition, which there is not in the 
United States, and there is not in France, 
and there never can be where equality 
prevails. Whether content with condi- 
tion be a good state or not, and however 
strong an ally it may be to the conserva- 
tism that resists progress, it undoubtedly 
works for social stability. I cannot con- 
ceive England ever plunged into a French 
Revolution. To an American this sub- 
serviency of classes, of every class to the 
one socially above it, is the most notice- 
able phenomenon in England. And yet 
it is accompanied by a great deal of sturdy 
independence within the prescribed sphere. 
There is the universal consciousness in 
the breast of every Englishman that an 
Englishman is better than anybody clse. 
And when the aristocrat goes about from 
house to house soliciting the vote of work- 
ing-men he can always safely appeal to 
what ‘‘England expects.” I have seen 
something of the canvass in the country 
districts in the late general election, and 
all that I have seen confirms my impres- 
sion of the lack of the feeling of equality. 
The subserviency of the general voter is 
very marked, and the positions of the 
candidate and voter are not aitered by 
the temporary familiarity of election day. 


The voters have little to do by way of 
primary action in selecting the person for 
whom they may vote. He is commonly 
a non-resident, and of a social position 
quite above that of his so-called constitu 

ents. Yet the manner in which he is re- 
ceived shows that there is no envy of his 
rank or social position, and indeed, except 
in a few very radical spots, a high social] 
position is an aid to him. The crowds of 
men and women who fill the streets on 
polling-day, that wear the colors of the 
rival parties, and shout themselves hoarse 
when one candidate or another dashes by 
in a bedecked carriage with outriders, 
would be a spectacle quite impossible in 
a country where any sense of equality 
prevailed. Condescension, I should say, 
is nof resented. Yet with this subser- 
viency, this lack of resentment at conde- 
scension, this absence of the feeling of 
equality, there is a sturdy English feeling 
common to all that can always be suc- 
cessfully appealed to. And there is a 
manly independence, which the doctrine 
of equality does not give the French. 
There is a consciousness of ‘‘ England” 
common to all. Ina great Independent 
congregation in the north of England. 
the Sunday before election, I heard the 
standing congregation sing the hymn en 
titled ‘‘ Before a Parliamentary Election,” 
and there was the roll of nationality and 
duty in the solemn call: 


“Now bend our hearts to Thy coramand; 
And grant us wisdom true 
To know the times, and understand 
What England ought to do.” 
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UR Record is closed on August 11, 1895.— 

Complete returns from the British elections 

gave a government majority of 152 in the new 
House of Commons. 

Stephan Nicoloy Stambuloff, ex- Premier and 
leading statesman of Bulgaria, was shot and stabbed 
by assassins in the streets of Sofia, July 15th, and 
died from his wounds three days later. 

August Ist fanatics at Whasang, China, murdered 
eight English missionaries and destroyed the Eng- 
lish and American missions. 


DISASTERS 


July 29th.—An epidemic of cholera raged in 
Japan during the month, Out of 9000 cases re- 
ported, 5000 were fatal. 


August 8th.—The British steamer Cotterthon 
foundered near Sydney, New South Wales; fifty- 
four lives were lost. 


OBITUARY. 
July 10th.—At sea, Rev, Dr. Arthur Brooks, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, New York. 
July 22d.—At Boston, Alexander H. Rice, ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts, aged seventy-seven 


ears, 
. July 28th.—At Brooklyn, Rev. Edward Beecher, 
aged ninety-one years, 

July 31st.—At Newport, Ricnard M. Hunt, the 
architect, aged sixty-seven years. 

August 8th.—At Nashville, Tennessee, Justice 
Howell E. Jackson, of the United States Supreme 
Court, aged seventy-three years. 











“FIVE MEALS FOR 


A DOLLAR.” 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


NHE Literary Society of West Norrington, 
‘| Vermont, had invited me to lecture on a 
certain Tuesday night in February. 

The Tuesday night had arrived. 

So had the train. So had the knock-kneed, 
bandy-legged hack—two front wheels bowed 
in, two hind wheels bowed out—and so had 
the lecturer. 

West Norrington is built on a hill. At the 
foot is the station, a saw-mill, and a glue fac- 
tory. On the top is a flat plateau holding 
the principal residences, printing-office, opera- 
house, confectionery store, druggist’s, and ho- 
tel. Up the incline is a scattering of cigar- 
stores, butcher shops, real-estate agencies, and 
one lone restaurant. You know it is a restau- 
rant by the pile of extra-dry oyster-shells in 
the window—oysterless for months—and the 
four oranges bunched together in a wire bas- 
ket like a nest of pool balls. You know it also 
from the sign— 

“Five meals for a dollar.” 

I saw this sign on my way up the bill, but 
it made no impression on my mind. I was 
bound for the hotel—the West Norrington 
Arms, the conductor called it—and as I had 


eaten nothing since seven o’clock, and it was 
then four, I was absorbed mentally in arran- 


ging a billoffare. Broiled chicken, of course, 
I said to myself—always get delicious broiled 
chicken in the country—and a salad, and per- 
haps—you can’t always tell, of course, what 
the cellars of these old New England taverns 
may contain—yes, perhaps a pint of any really 
good Burgundy, Pommard, or Beaune. 

“West Norrington Arms” sounded well. 
There was a distinct flavor of exclusiveness 
and comfort about it, suggesting old side- 
boards, hand- polished tables, small bar with 
cut-glass decanters, Franklin stoves in the 
bedrooms, and the like. I could already see 
the luncheon served in my room, the bright 
wood fire lighting up the dimity curtains 
draping the high-post bedstead. Yes, I would 
order Pommard. 

Here the front knees came together with a 
jerk. Then the driver pulled his legs out of 
a buffalo-robe, opened the door with a twist, 
and called out, “ Nor’n’t’n Arms.” 

I got out. 

The first glance was not reassuring. It was 
perhaps more Greek than Colonial or Early 
English or late Dutch. Four high wooden 
boxes, painted brown, were set up on end— 
Doric columns these—supporting a pediment 
of like material and color. Half-way up these 
supports hung a balcony, where the Fourth-of- 
July orator always stands when he addresses 
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his fellow-citizens. It was that kind of build- 
ing. Old, of course, I said to myself—early 
part of this century. Not exactly moss-cov- 
ered and innlike, as I expected to tind, but in- 
side it’s all right. 

“Take in that bag and fur overcoat.” 
to the driver, in a cheery tone. 

The clerk was leaning over the counter, 
chewing a toothpick. Evidently he took me 
for a drummer, for he stowed the bag behind 
the desk, and hung the overcoat up on a nail 
in a side room opening out of the office, and 
within reach of his eye. 

When I registered my name it made no per- 
ceptible change in his manner. He said: 
“Want supper?” with a tone in his voice 
that convinced me he had not heard a word 
of the Event which brought me to West Nor- 
rington—I being the Event. 

“No. I would like you to send to my room 
in half an hour a broiled chicken, some celery, 
and any vegetable which you can get ready— 
and be good enough to put a pint of Bur- 
gundy—” 

I didn’t get any further. There was some- 
thing in his manner that attracted me. I had 
not looked at him with any degree of interest 
before. He was merely a medium for trunk 
check, room key, and ice-water more, 
Now I did. He was a young man—a mean- 
looking young man—with a narrow, squeezed 
face, two flat glass eyes sewed in with red cot- 
ton, and a disastrous complexion. His hair 
was brushed like a barber's, with a scooping 
curl over the forehead ; his neck was long and 
thin—so long that his apple looked over his 
collar’s edge. This collar ran down to a white 
shirt decorated with a gold pin, the whole ter- 
minating in a low-cut velvet vest. 

“Supper at seven,” he said. 

This too came with a jerk. 

“Yes, I know, but I haven’t eaten anything 
since breakfast, and don’t want to wait un- 
til—” 

“ Ain’t nuthin’ cooked ’tween meals. 
per at seven.” 

“Can’t I get—” 

“Yer can’t get nuthin’ until supper-time, 
and yer won’t get no Burgundy then. Yer 
couldn’t get a bottle in Norrington with a 
club. This town’s prohibition. Want a room ?” 

“ Yes—one with a wood fire.” 

“Front !’—this to a boy half asleep on a 
bench. “Take this bag to No. 37, and turn on 
the steam. Your turn next”—and he handed 
the pen to a fresh arrival, who had walked up 
from the train. 

No. 37 contained a full set of Michigan fur- 
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niture, including a patent wash-stand that 
folded up to look like a bookcase, smelt slight- 
ly of varnish, and was as hot as a Pullman 
sleeper. 

[I threw up all the windows; came down 
and tackled the clerk again. 

“Ts there a restaurant near by ?” 

“ Next block above. Nichols.” 

He never looked up—just kept on chewing 
the toothpick. 

“Ts there another hotel here ?” 

Even a worm will turn. 

“ No.” 

That settled it. I didn’t know any inhabi- 
tant—not even a committeeman. It was the 
West Norrington Arms or the street. 

So I started for Nichols. By that time I 
could have eaten the shingles off the church. 

Nichols proved to be a one-and-a-half-story 
house with a glass door, a calico curtain, and 
a jingle bell. Inside was a cake-shop, pre- 
sided over by a thin woman in a gingham 
dress and black lace cap and wig. In the rear 
stood a marble-top table with iron legs. This 
made it a restaurant. 

“Can you get me something to eat? Steak, 
ham and eggs—anything?” I had fallen in 
my desires. 

She looked me all over. “ Well, I'm ’maz- 
in’ sorry, but I guess you'll have to excuse us; 
we're just bakin’, and this is our busy day. 
S’mother time we should like to, but to-day—” 

I closed the door and was in the street 
again. I had no time for lengthy discussions 
that didn’t lead to something tangible and 
eatable. 

“ Alone in London,” I said to myself. “ Lost 
in New York. Adrift in West Norrington. 
Plenty of money to buy, and nobody to sell. 
Everybody going about their business with 
full stomachs, happy, contented, all with homes 
and firesides and ice-chests and things hang- 
ing to cellar rafters, hams and such like, and I 
a wanderer and hungry, an outcast, a tramp.” 

Then I thought some citizen might take me 
in. She was a rather amiable -looking old 
lady, with a kind, motherly face. 

“Madam!” This time I took off my hat. 
Ah, the common law of hunger brings you 
down and humbles your pride. “Do you live 
here, madam ?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” edging to the sidewalk. 

‘Madam, I am a stranger here, and very 
hungry. It’s baking-day at Nichols. Do you 
know where I can get anything to eat?” 

“Well, no, I can’t rightly say,” still eying 
me suspiciously. “Hungry, be ye? Well, 
that’s too bad, and Nichols baking.” 

I corroborated all these statements, stand- 
ing bare-headed, a wild idea running through 
my head that her heart would soften and she 
would take me home and set me down in a big 
chintz-covered rocking-chair, with geraniums 
in the windows, and have her daughter—a 
nice, fresh, rosy-cheeked girl in an apron-——go 
out into the buttery and bring in white cheese, 


and big slices of bread, and some milk, and 
preserves, and a— But the picture was neye, 
completed. 

“Well,” she said, slowly, “if Nichols is bak 
ing, I guess ye’ll hev to wait till supper-tin: 

Then like a sail to a drowning man the: 
rose before me the sign down the hill near tl 
station—-“ Five meals for a dollar.” 

I had the money. I had the appetite. | 
would eat them all at once, and now. 

In five minutes I was abreast of the extra- 
dry oyster-shells and the pool balls. Then | 
pushed open the door. 

Inside there was a long room, bare of every- 
thing but a wooden counter, upon which stood 
a glass case filled with cigars; behind this was 
a row of shelves with jars of candy, and level 
with the lower shelf my eye caught a slouch 
hat. The hat covered the head of the pro- 
prietor. He was sitting on a stool, sorting 
out chewing-gum. 

“Can I get something to eat?” 

The hat rose until it stood six feet in the air, 


; surmounting a round, good-natured face, end- 


ing in a chin whisker. 

“Cert. What ’ll yer hev ?” 

Here at last was peace and comfort and food 
and things. I could hardly restrain myself. 

“Anything. Steak, fried potatoes— what 
you have got.” 

“Waal,I dun’no’”. ’Tain’t time yit for sup- 
per; but we kin fix yesomehow. Lemme see.” 

Then he pushed back a curtain that screen- 
ed one-half of the room, disclosing three square 
tables with white cloths and casters, and dis- 
appeared through a rear door. 

“We got a steak,” he said, dividing the ecur- 
tains again, “ but the potatoes is out.” 

“ Any celery ?” 

“No. Guess can git ye some ’cross to ther 
grocery. Won’t take a minit.” 

“Allright. Could you”—and I lowered my 
voice—“ could you get me a bottle of beer ?” 

“Yes—if you got a doctor’s prescription.” 

“Could you write one ?” I asked, nervously. 

“Pll try.” 

In two minutes he was back, carrying four 
bunches of celery and a paper box marked 
“ Paraftine candles.” 

“What preserves have you ?” 

“Waal, any kind.” 

“Raspberry jam, or apricots?” I inquired, 
my spirits rising. 

“We ’ain’t got no rusberry, but we got 
peaches.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“Waal, no; come ter look ’em over, just 
peaches.” , 

So he added a can to the celery and candles, 
and carried the whole to the rear. 

While he was gone I leaned over the cigar- 
case and examined the stock. One box la- 
belled “ Bouquet” attracted my eye; each 
cigar had a little paper band around its middle. 
I remembered the name, and determined to 
smoke one after dinner if it took my last cent. 
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Then a third person took a hand in the 
ast. It was the hired girl, who came in with 
tray. She wore an alpaca dress and a dis- 
isted expression. It was evident that she 

sented my hunger as a personal affront 
topping everything to get supper two hours 
ihead of time! She didn’t say this aloud, but 
| knew it all the same. 

Then more tray, with a covered dish the size 
if a soap-cup, a few sprigs of celery out of the 


four bunches, and a preserve-dish, about the 
size of a butter pat, containing four pieces of 
peach swimming in their own juice. 
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In the soap-dish lay the steak. It was 
four inches im diameter and a quarter of an 
inch thick. I opened the paraffine candles, 
poured out half a glass, and demolished the 
celery and peaches. I didn’t want to muss up 
the steak—it might do for another time. 

Then an idea struck me: “Could she poach 
me some eggs ?” 

She supposed she could, if she could find 
the eggs; most everything was locked up this 
time of day. 

I waited, and spread the mustard on the 
dry bread, and had more peaches and parafiine. 


‘HE MADE A RAPID ACCOUNTING.” 
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When the eggs came they excited my sym- 
pathies. They were such innocent -looking 
things—pinched and shrivelled up, as if they 
had fainted at sight of the hot water and died 
in great agony. The toast, too, on which they 
were coffined, had a cremated look. Even the 
hired girl saw this. She said it was a “leetle 
mite too much browned; she’d forgot it watch- 
in’ the eggs.” 

Here the street door opened, and a young 
woman entered and asked for two papers of 
chewing-gum. 

She got them, but not until the proprietor 
had shot together the curtains screening off 
the candy-store from the restaurant. The 
dignity and exclusiveness of the establishment 
required this. 

When she was gone I poured out the rest of 
the paraffine, and called out through the closed 
curtains for a cigar. 

“One of them bo-kets ?” came his voice in 
response. 

“ Yes, one of them.” 

He brought it himself, in his hand, just as 
it was, holding the mouth end between the 
thumb and foretinger. 

“ And now how much? 

He made a rapid accounting, overlooking 
the table, his eyes lighting on the several frag- 
ments: “ Beer, ten cents; steak, ten; peaches, 
five; celery, three; eggs on toast, ten; one 
bo-ket, four.” Then he paused a moment, as if 
he wanted to be entirely fair and square, and 
said, “ Forty-two cents.” 

When I reached the hotel, a man who said 
he was the proprietor came to my room. 


” 


A GREAT INVENTION. 

Pat’s employer is fond of things of an Ori- 
ental nature. His library is fitted up with 
Turkish divans and rugs, the walls are deco- 
rated with all sorts of curious weapons of the 
East, and in every way the room suggests the 
lounging-place of an Oriental potentate. The 
latest acquisition to this interesting room is a 
narghileh, which the proprietor smokes with 
evident enjoyment on frequent occasions. 

Pat recently found it necessary to enter the 
room on some business connected with the fire- 
place, and for the first time in his life his vi- 
sion took in the graceful glass jar half filled 
with water, and the long slender tubing upon 
which his employer was contentedly puffing. 

Pat stopped short on his way across the 
room, and gazed as if awe-stricken by the 
sight. 

“What’s the matter, Pat?” asked his mas- 
ter, with an amused smile. 

“Nothin’, sor,” replied the Celt. “Oi wuz 
only sorphrized a bit at seein’ thot new poipe 
yez hov.” 

“What is there surprising about it?” he 
was asked. 

“Ut’s a great invintion, sor,” returned Pat, 


and 


“You’re comin’ to supper, ain’t ye? It’) 
be the last time.” 

It was now my turn. 

“No, ’m not coming to supper. You dro, 
me out of here half starving into the street 
two hours ago. I couldn’t get anything to ea 
at Nichols, and so I had to go down the hil! 
to a place near the saw-mill, where I got the 
most infernal—” 

He stopped me with a look of real anxiety. 

“Not the five-meals-for-a-dollar place ?” ' 

“Ton” 

“And you swallowed it ?” 

“Certainly — poached eggs, peaches, and a 
lot of things.” 

“No,” he said, reflectively, looking at me 
curiously. “ You don’t want no supper—prob- 
’bility is you won’t want no breakfast either. 
You’d better eaten the saw-mill—it would ’er 





set lighter. If I’d known who you were I'd 


tried —” 

“ But I told the clerk,” I broke in. 

“What clerk ?” 

“The clerk at the desk, where I registered— 
that long-necked crane with red eyes.” 

“He ain’t no clerk; we’ain’t had one for a 
week. Don’t you know what’s goin’ oa; ’ain’t 
you read the bills? Step out into the hall— 
there’s one posted up right in front of you. 
‘Sheriff's sale; all the stock and fixtures of the 


Norrington Arms to be sold on Wednesday 


morning ’—that’s to-morrow-——‘ by order of the 


Court.’ You can read the rest yourself; print’s 
too fine for me. That fellow you call a crane 


is a deputy sheriff. He’s takin’ charge, while 
we eat up what’s in the house.” 


with a shake of his head. “I knew Scotch 
whishkey had shmoke in ut, but ci didn’t 
know yez could git ut out.” 


THE HUMOROUS FAR WEST. 
Tue Traveller recently found himself in a 


little Montana town not yet touched by the 
enervating influence of the decaying East. 
He was proceeding quietly along the street 
when he was suddenly confronted by two 
large and tough fellow-men, apparen‘ly stran- 
gers in town, whe were comfortably intoxi- 
cated. The only decent-looking things about 
either were his weapons. The more aggres- 
sive of the two gave the Traveller a slap on 
the shoulder like the slam of a barn door, and 
said, “Stranger, is there a jail in this yere 
town where they shut up criminals ?” 


Now the Traveller pridés himself on his 


ability to get along peaceably with all sorts 
and conditions of men, so he assumed an air 
of easy familiarity, and began: 


“Guess not. I’ve been here two days, 
” 





“Then there ain’t any,” broke in the man, 


with decision. “If you’ve been here two days, 
and there was one, you'd be in it.” 
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A WARNING. 


Wuen fair Priscilla takes her bow in hand 
And sends the arrow flying through the air, 
It must be said it is not safe to stand 
On any spot save by the target there. 


A tree off to the left perchance she’ll hit; 
Perchance into the hedge that grows near by, 


Or to the right the shaft will chance to flit, 
But to the target it will ne’er come nigh. 


But when her eye speeds glances, then beware! 
Her aim is sure, unerring is the dart; 

And woe be unto him who anywhere 
Finds one of these imbedded in his heart! 





AN APPRECIATIVE NOTICE. 

OnE wishes that Hawthorne—for no one 
would appreciate it more—might read the 
following unique review of Mosses from an 
Old Manse. It appeared three or four years 
ago in a prominent Western journal, whose 
literary tone is usually good, but the pen of 
whose book-reviewer seems iu this instance to 
have fallen to some one who had not a distinct 


all to literary criticism. After the first in- 
sertion the notice was reprinted, with the 
spelling of the first word corrected, and other- 
wise unchanged: 

“*Moses froman Old Mouse’ isa pretty story, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New 
York. It isalarge volume and is very interest- 
ing, as are all the works of this noted author.” 
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PINTO BILL AS A PUBLISHER. 

AFTER fifteen years in the West, Colonel At- 
kinson appeared at the club one evening re- 
cently, and it was well toward morning before 
he stopped telling his experiences in Western 
journalism, and then there was a “ continued- 
in-our-next” line at the foot of the page. 

“ My first newspaper venture was the best I 
ever had,” said Atkinson. “ Wild Cat Gulch, 
Idaho, was just beginning to boom as a mining 
town when I got to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, and I decided that that was my goal. 
So I bought a pony, and loaded up all I 
had, and started on the Jong trip to the hills 
with only one companion. When we got 
within about forty miles of the place, there 
appeared on the horizon ahead of us a black 
speck, and it gradually grew larger, until we 
could see a man on horseback coming toward 
us at the utmost speed of a jaded pony. 

“* Hold up! I shouted, when the rider came 
abreast. ‘What’s wrong— Indians? 

“* Worse ’n Indians,’ the man shouted, while 
the pony stopped, breathing like a steam-en- 
gine. ‘Iran a paper at Wild Cat, and I just 
escaped with my life.’ 

“* Libel laws pretty strict ?’ said I. 

“*Libel laws! he replied, with a sneer. 
‘You must be from the East.’ 

“*Well, I haven’t been long in this part of 
the country, but I think I can give you point- 
ers on running a newspaper.’ 

“You can, can you?’ he replied. ‘I'll give 
you this horse for your fresh one, and the Wild 
Cat Terrier to boot. And don’t be too long in 
making the trade,’ he continued, glancing over 
his shoulder. ‘Pinto Bili will be ’long here 
mighty sudden.’ 

“* Done,’ said I; and in less than two min- 
utes we had changed our saddle-bags, and the 
editor was flying away on my fresh horse, 
while I was slowly leading his jaded animal 
toward the mountains, with a receipt for one 
thousand dollars for the Wild Cat Terrier in 
my pocket. 

“Scarcely half an hour elapsed before an- 
other horseman appeared, and we were soon 
introduced to Pinto Bill, who was rigged out 
in full cow-puncher regalia. 

“Seen anything of a pi’-eatin’ editor passin’ 
this point ? he inquired, savagely. 

“* Passed here about an hour ago on a fresh 
horse,’ said I, ‘and you can never catch him 
on that poor animal of yours. What’s the 
row ?” 

“*Called me a bully, and a disgrace to Wild 
Cat Gulch and the whole of Idaho, in his tar- 
nal rat-eatin’ sheet. I'll kill him on sight.’ 

“* Well, ’ve got a scheme that will fix him, 
if you'll go in with me,’I said. And I told 
Bill ’'d bought the paper, and would print a 
retraction as soon as we could get the paper 
out, 

“Now I want a business manager,’ I said, 
‘and you're just the man for that end of a 
newspaper. I never was any good at that. I 


can stick the type, and write the editoria 
and the news, but I can’t hustle for ads. an 
subscribers. You and I together could ma} 
a big thing of it.’ 

“*T’ll go you,’ he replied, and we mad 
bargain right there. 

“Tn a few days the Terrier came out with ; 
full retraction of all it ever said against Pinto 
Bill, and the same issue announced the ne 
partnership; and the firm name, Atkinson and 
Bulger (Bill’s other name) appeared at th« 
head. 

“Pinto Bill was the best business manage; 
I ever had, and, unlike most men, he was more 
valuable when drunk than when sober. He 
soon had every man in town on the subscrip 
tion list, and every one who had the least ex 
cuse was in the advertising columns. If any 
one dared to say anything against the Terrier, 
and Bill heard even the slightest rumor of it, 
he’d go around and suggest that it was a good 
scheme to increase the size of his advertise- 
ment and pay a month inadvance. The play- 
ful way in which he wore his shooters, and ner- 
vously buttoned and unbuttoned the holster 
flaps while talking, made the soundest argu- 
ments in favor of advertising I have ever seen. 
No one ever refused to accept his terms, and 
the Terrier was an example to all other papers 
on holding up its prices. Cash alone was 
taken in for subscriptions, and if any one 
offered anything but yellow gold, ’d have a 
news item to write for the next issue. 

“The Terrier boomed along for nearly two 
years, and all the people of Wild Cat Gulch, 
under Bill’s watchful eye, decided it the most 
enterprising paper in Idaho. 

“ But one night, during a poker game, Pinto 
Bill’s revolver got stuck in the holster a few 
seconds too long, and before the funeral was 
over the subscription list began to shrink; 
and when I got back from dropping a tear on 
my partner’s grave, there was a line of adver- 
tisers that reached three blocks clamoring to 
have their ads. taken out. 

“ Bill never would make long contracts, and 
I now saw the folly of it. At the end of the 
week I gathered up all the money I could, 
and giving a bil) of sale for the Terrier to the 
office-boy to pay him for the week’s work, I 
left Wild Cat Gulch forever.” 

Frank A. Parker, 


A TERRIBLE POSSIBILITY. 

THE question of the expediency of disband- 
ing the militia company was being agitated 
one town-meeting day in a certain hamlet 
not a thousand miles from‘Boston. The tav- 
ern-keeper, a most pompous individual, who 
had courteously preserved silence during sev- 
eral noisy harangues, threw a final terrible 
bomb into the camp of the iconoclasts by the 
solemn interrogatory, delivered in his most 
impressive manner, 

“ Gentlemen, let me ask you this: What could 
we do without militia in case of a resurrection ?” 
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WHERE THE TROUBLE LAY. 


“He didn’t have the sand to propose, did he, Bessie?’ 


“Yes; but she rejected him. 
have the rocks to marry.” 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 

THE naturalization court was running full 
time, transforming into American citizens all 
those good men and true who would vote for 
the party which paid their expenses. The 
maimed, halt, and blind, intellectually, had, by 
means of the interpreters, been invested with 
that commodity called a vote. Mr. O’F laherty’s 
name being then called, Mr. Dunnigan appear- 
ed before the august tribunal as his witness, 
and testified as follows: 

Tue Court. “ What is Mr. O’Flaherty’s rep- 
utation for morality ?” 


She said that while he had the sand to propose, he didn't 


Mr. DUNNIGAN. “Excuse me, yer ’Anner, 
but would yez moind sayin’ thot question over 
agin ?” 

THE Court. “Is he a man of moral charac- 
ter ?” 

Mr. DUNNIGAN. “Oi’m 
sthandin’ yer ’Anner.” 

THE Court (impatiently). “Is he 
man ?” 

Mr. DUNNIGAN. “Good man, is ut? Shure 
he is thot. Oi mesilf have seen him thump- 
in’ the facis aff two Orangemin to wanst.” 
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A STUPID MAP. 


BEING A TRAGEDY OF THE ROAD. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dawson and Mrs. Dawson’s 
sister, Miss Willoughby, have been riding all 
the morning, and have stopped for rest at a 
point where Dawson had said there was to be 
found an inn where refreshment might be had. 
The point is reached, but the inn, apparently, 
does not exist. 

Dawson. “ There, that’s where we are, right 
at the junction of those two roads: We've 
come this way. See?” 

Mrs. Dawson. “ Yes, I do see. But what I 
don’t see is the hotel you said we’d find here.” 

Dawson. “ Well, there’s the little mark on 
the map, my dear. Now look below. It says 
in the instructions that the little red mark in- 
dicates a hotel.” 

Mrs. DAWSON (sarcastically). “Maybe some- 
body stole it. Possibly it was a small one, 
and other bicyclists have carried it off with 
them.” 

Dawson. “They’ve made a typographical 
error, that’s all. A slip of the type might 
transfer a hotel a hundred miles from its proper 
location. I remember once when I was out 
on a yacht we sailed four hours looking for an 
island that turned out afterwards to be a fly 
speck on the chart.” 

Mrs. Dawson. “I can’t say that I think 
your reminiscence helps much, my dear. And 
those stupid map-makers ought to know bet- 
ter than to niake errors like that.” 

Dawson. “Oh, map-makers are human. An 
error in @ map is as easily made as one in a 
poem.” 


Mrs. Dawson. “Well, ’m human too, and 
I’m hungry as a bear.” 

Dawson. “Nodoubt. But lookatme. I’m 
hungry as a whole menagerie. We've got to 
make the best of it, and possibly can get a pie 
and some milk at the farm-house back of 
us.” 

Mrs. Dawson. “ Pie and milk! Goodness! 
The idea of riding ten miles more on pie and 
milk!” 

DAWSON (irritably). ‘ Well, it isn’t my fault, 
Alice. I’m doing the best I can. We can go 
to—let’s see—there’s a town not far from here. 
What is that word ?” 

Mrs. Dawson. “ Paterson, isn’t it ?” 

Dawson. “Guessso. Yes,itis. That can’t 
be more than three or four miles away.” 

Miss WILLOUGHBY (in distance). “This sign- 
board says eight miles to Hanbury Centre.” 

Dawson. “You mean Paterson, don’t you, 
anc three instead of eight miles?” 

Miss WILLOUGHBY. “‘No. Hanbury Centre, 

eight miles.” 
Mrs. DAWSON (investigating). “ Why, Hen- 
ry!” 
Dawson. “ Now, my dear, do be quiet. The 
map certainly does say Paterson. You said 
so yourself.” 

Mrs. Dawson. “I know that. But do you 
know what you have done ?” 

Dawson. “ What?” 

Mrs. Dawson. “You’ve brought the New 
Jersey map, and this is the State of Connecti- 
eut!” 


BY 


MAN whose only Sunday-school was his 
A mother’s knee or his father’s study, whose 
every question was answered promptly, and 
clearly, and reverently, every day in the week, 
and in his own home, whose first reader was 
the New Testament, and whose earliest his- 
tory was the book of Moses called Genesis, can 
hardly speak as an expert of Mrs. Mary Hast- 
ings Foote’s Life of Christ for Children in Ques- 
tions and Answers.’ He never, as a child, knew 
of such a book,and he never knew the need 
of it. But he ean speak with all respect of 
the devotion, scholarship, and dignity with 
which she has undertaken and accomplished 
an exceptionally difficult and delicate task. 
She has not proceeded upon the principle 
that anything is good enough for young per- 
sons, nor has she felt it necessary to apply to 
their immature minds those silly sentimen- 
talities which,in too many cases, have made 
what is called Sunday-school literature a by- 
word and a reproach. She has treated her 
serious subject with all the seriousness it de- 
mands, and she has treated it as a writer of 
sense and of intelligence. Herself a Sunday- 


school pupil and a Sunday-school teacher of 
no little experience, the danghter and life- 
long companion of an unusually successful 


teacher of children and of men, Mrs. Foote is 
peculiarly fitted for the work. She knows the 
requirements and the wants of her audiences, 
and she has the gift of imparting her know- 
ledge in a manner entirely suited to their com- 
prehensions. She condenses long selections 
of New Testament History with excellent 
judgment; her antiquarian and geographical 
illustrations are wisely and judiciously in- 
serted, and they seem to be correct; there are 
many evidences to show that she has not fol- 
lowed traditional interpretations in a blind 
way,and that she has availed herself of all 
the latest research of Bible scholars; and, as 
far as possible, she has told her story in the 
language in which it was originally written 
and as it is familiarly translated. 

The book, above all, is intended to reach 
two classes—the teacher as well as the scholar. 
It will appeal to many who desire to teach, 
and who do teach, the Scriptures, but who 
have neither the time nor the opportunity, 
and> perhaps have not the intelligence, to 
make the research necessary for such work ; 
and to such persons it will prove of unques- 
tionable nsefulness. 

Coneerning this book, which he saw in man- 
uscript, Dr. Parkhurst has written: “It seems 
to me to meet an urgent need of the times 


1A Life of Christ for Young People in Questions and 
Answers. By Mary Hastines Foote. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornament:!. New York: larper and Brothers. 
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that is not otherwise supplied. Our children 
are, too many of them, growing up withont 
any comprehensive knowledge of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, for the reason that sneh in- 
strnetion as is afforded them is without sys- 
tem, and constructs no such frame-work of 
historic fact as is needed in order to create a 
sense of Christ’s life and ministry in its one- 
ness and entirety. This work shows every- 
where the marks of careful and patient re- 
search, and the mode of phrasing is as felicitous 
in its simplicity as it is in its ability to convey 
easily all the meaning intended.” This is ex- 
pert testimony of no little valne, and it seems 
to comprehend, in a few words, all that need 
be said of the work here. 


OTHER themes may possess a fugitive or 
impersonal interest, bunt The Money We Need? 
at once arrests individual attention. Always 
timely, becanse always affecting the relations 
of men to each other the world around, a plain 
and straightforward discussion of the present 
financial situation is especially seasonable in 
this country at this honr. We have passed 
through one of those periodical disturbances 
well named panies—disturbances which affect 
the market and the drawing-room as do ey- 
clones the landscape. Depression has yielded 
to the return of confidence, and the sun shines 
again as if it had never been obscured; but 
the experience of “hard times” has sobered 
and saddened men, and a study into the un- 
derlying principles of business and finanee 
can neither be regarded as unimportant nor 
treated with indifference. We may not leave 
to the caprices of Congress nor to the deep- 
laid sehemes of politicians a subject which 
comes home to every household and commu- 
nity. 

Modestly defining itself as “A Short Primer 
on Money and Curreney,” and inelnding as a 
second paper a thonghtfal monograph on “ Bi- 
mnetallism in History,” “The Money We Need” 
is a hand-book to be read, marked, and in- 
wardly digested by the farmer, the merchant, 
the professional man, and the student of po- 
litical economy. It appeals with equal direct- 
ness to the mau who buys and tlie man who 
sells, the man who lends and the man who 
borrows. Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson is master 
of a style at once good-tempered and con- 
vineing. His arguments are not merely dog- 
matic —they are founded on an irresistible 
logic, and stontly defended by a careful pre- 
sentation of statistics. That money, per se, is 


2 The Money We Need. A Short Primer on Money 


and Currency. By Henry Loomis Nerson. _ Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Paper, 50 cents. New York: [arper 
and Brothers. 
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not wealth, but is simply wealth’s servant or 
weapon or tool; that mere money, as such, 
feeds no hunger, clothes no nakedness, shelters 
no want; that wealth is inherent in produc- 
tion and dependent on integrity, and exists in 
the trust of neighbor in neighbor and nation 
in nation, are propositions conclusively estab- 
lished in the course of these lucid pages. 

Mr. Nelson insists tiat quality, not quantity, 
is what we need as to currency, and strongly 
maintains that gold is the preferred basis for 
that reserve of funds on which safe operations 
in finance must ultimately rest. To carry a 
large and cumbersome amount of metallic cur- 
rency about with us, so that every obligation, 
however extensive, should be settled in coin, 
would be manifestly inconvenient. Transfers 
of gvods or property, commecce of all sorts, 
must be conducted by an intelligent and mu- 
tually satisfactory method of exchange; for 
which paper, either in the form of bank-bills, 
checks, promissory notes given by individ- 
uals, or some similar thing, affords an easy 
medium. Back of this must be an amount 
somewhere, of something, honestly worth the 
face value of the paper which is its represen- 
tative. So much the dullest can understand, 
Mr. Nelson declares emphatically “that the 
money we need is honest money, the world’s 
money, and under existing conditions, gold 
money; that the amount we need cannot be 
determined by politicians, but must be fixed 
by the demands of business; and that these 
demands have shown that we already possess 
more money than we need, and that the re- 
dundance has cost us dear; that prices are 
not dependent on money; that the so-called 
‘demonetization’ of silver did not cause a fall 
in prices, and that the country has prospered 
greatly since 1873, notwithstanding the mourn- 
ful outeries of the bimetallists. There is no 
economic problem, especially no problem in- 
volving a moral issue, that the people of the 
United States have not solved on the side of 
honesty and common-sense, after a full and 
free discussion.” 

Mr. Nelson’s masterly argument is for quali- 
ty over quantity in the money kept on hand 
in the country for the demands of home and 
foreign trade. “What the country needs 
chiefly is a currency system that can respond 
to the demands of business. This currency 
ought to be issued by banks, and there ought 
to be a certain amount of gold maintained for 
a reserve. What that amount ought to be can 
be best determined by the peculiar cirenm- 
stances attending the business of each bank. 
In any case, it will be comparatively little. 
There is much more gold in the country to-day 
than is necessary for the settlement of bal- 
ances in domestic and foreign countries.” 

One of the best features of this little vol- 
ume, to the lay reader, who does not claim full 
knowledge of the science behind the agitations 
and fluctuations of the money market, is its 
air of unobtrusive common-sense, which con- 


ciliates even where it does not entire’ vin 
over an opponent. 


In the early years of this waning century a 
shy little motherless lad was pitched out of 
the home nest, as the manner then was, to find 
his first experience of the hard outer world j), 
Westminster School. Born August 18,1792, of 
a noble ancestral line, which dated back to one 
brave Hugh du Rozel, who came to England 
from Normandy in the train of William the 
Conqueror, this small John Russell fagged for 
the bigger boys at Westminster, and was 
flogged by the masters after the approved old 
English fashion. He came of a house whose 
traditions were on the side of freedom, prog 
ress, and service to the nation, an earlier Lord 
William having been a leader in the seven- 
teenth century, as later was Lord Jolin in the 
nineteenth, in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. It was the boast of the Russells, wit) 
reason, that they always championed the right, 
whether it had might with it or the reverse. 

A life which began in 1792 and closed in 1878, 
more than fifty years of which were spent in the 
forefront of political activity, epitomizing a 
large part of the splendid Victorian era, affords 
generous material and ample opportunity for 
the biographer. Lord John Russell was in Par- 
liament, or was Minister of Foreign Affairs, or 
Prime Minister, or in some conspicuous posi- 
tion requiring tact, sagacity, public spirit, and 
eminent wisdom, when, for example, were hap- 
pening the downfall of the first Napoleon, the 
accession of Queen Victoria, the Irish tithe 
troubles, the Corn Law agitation, the Famine 
of 1847, the Crimean War, the Indian mutiny, 
and the Civil War in America. 

Some of his laurels were not earned in the 
field of statecraft. He belonged also to the 
guild of letters. 

“From youth to age,” says his biographer, 
Stuart J. Reid, “Lord John not merely pos- 
sessed the pen of a ready writer, but employed 
it freely in history, biography, criticism, belles- 
lettres, and verse. His first book was publish- 
ed when George III. was King; and his last 
appeared when almost forty years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign had elapsed.” 

The life of Lord John Russell,? extending 
over so long and pregnant a period, is in some 
sense a condensed history of England between 
1820 and 1878. It is difficult to say where, 
outside of so terse yet so picturesque a mono- 
graph, the busy man who must snatch current 
history in mouthfuls can find as much infor- 
mation compressed into as small a space. 
Great movements are outlined from their in- 
ception to their completion in this elever 
book, and the glimpses given of Lord John, in 
society and in his beautiful life at home, add 
charm to a fascinating recital of the distin- 
guishing events in the career of one of the 
foremost men of his time. 


3 Lord John Russell. By Stuantr J. Reip. Crown 
8ro, Cloth, $1. New York: Harper and Brothers, 





It was only the other day that Mr. W. J. 
Henderson delighted the boys and girls with 
his breezy story “Afloat with the Flag,” a story 
which no stranger to nautical knowledge could 
have written, its good seamanship being 2s 
much in evidence as its remarkable advent- 
ures. Mr. Henderson brings practical experi- 
ence and familiar acquaintance with charts 
and measurements, dead -reckonings, devia- 
tions, logs, indices, and all the rest of the sail- 
or’s and the yachtsman’s equipment to bear to 
good purpose in the little manual called Zle- 
ments of Navigation.* Here one may learn 
with drawings and diagrams to assist him in 
learning how to discover latitude by Meridian 
Altitude, latitude by stars and planets, by 
moonrise and sunset, as well as by the clro- 
nometer. A novice, not exceptionally stupid, 
ought by the help of this little guide to attain 
to a respectable degree of proficiency in the 
art of sailing, and in other situations than 
those of the ship-master, one might to advan- 
tage follow the directions given in connec- 
tion with approaching the shore. “If you can 
get a good line of bearing for your port—and 
you generally can—get on it and stay there.” 


A FOOLISH, hot-headed young girl she was, 
the Isabel Wickford, who came a bride in the 
splendor of her bloom to the sleepy old colo- 
nial town where her husband had grown up, 
and in which he hoped to see her reign a Lady 
Bountiful, as his venerated mother, Madame 
Wickford, had done before her. It is always 
hard for a youthful wife to have her mother- 
in-law flung in her face, but most women ac- 
cept the situation with greater patience and 
less irritation than was unfortuna‘ely display- 
ed by Gordon Wickford’s bride. A vain petted 
beauty, with wonderful golden hair, lips a 
scarlet thread, and brown eyes under straight 
black brows, wilful, undisciplined, immature, 
she not only failed to comprehend the ideal 
which she was to her husband, but was utterly 
bored by his raptures, and became frankly and 
bratally defiant when their wedding journey 
ended at his mother’s grave. 

The Veiled Doctor® is Hawthornesque in a 
certain quality of weirdness, almost of repul- 
siveness; but through it runs a thread of pro- 
found morality, and its atmosphere is that of 
an old quaint provincial town, sleepy, South- 
ern, and fragrant with flowers. Pretty pic- 
tures there are on occasion, as, for instance, 
this of Isabel. “As she came down the stair- 
case her short and scanty India muslin skirts 
clung so tightly that they half revealed the 
movements of her long, supple limbs. Her 
thin, low- heeled slippers were attached by 
black ribbons that crossed and recrossed her 
ankles until they disappeared under the em- 

* Elements of Navigation. With Diagrams. By W. J. 
Tlenperson. 16mo, Cloth, $1. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 
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broidered hem of her petticoat. Great puffed 
sleeves enhanced by contrast the slenderness 
of her short waist, and the full column of her 
throat rose superbly out of its setting of lace 
and frills. The little head was heavy with its 
wealth of golden hair.” 

Varina Anne Jefferson Davis —Winnie, as 
she is affectionately called by her kinsfolk 
and friends—makes her début as a novelist in 
this romantic tale of stormy passion. Hate 
and love are mingled in equal proportions in 
the bitter brew which poor Gordon and poor 
Isabel are forced to drink; but the story has 
its gleams of humor, and is not sadder than 
most stories which happy people like to read. 


Mr. WILL CARLETON’s new volume of verse, 
entitled Rhymes of Our Planet,® is in the home- 
like, homely, wholesome vein which has made 
Mr. Carleton pre-eminently the poet of the 
fireside. The book,is full of good cheer and 
easy gayety, and it exhibits no symptoms on 
the part of either the author or his audience 
of that degeneration and decadence on which 
pessimists cheerfully insist. It points out no 
signs of failure in our later-day civilization, 
and it does not hint at the approaching eu- 
thanasia of that type of humanity which in 
Blumenbach’s ethnological system is termed 
the Caucasian. The Poems may not be fash- 
ionable, but they are certainly not obscure. As 
intended for the million they are perfeetly in- 
telligible, their outpourings of love for the suf- 
fering and the lowly are neither hysterical nor 
morbid; aud there is no wild eccentricity of 
thought or acerbity of bigotry in any of them 
from beginning to end. 

As Miss Mildred Rutherford says of Mr. 
Carleton, in her “American Authors”: “He 
has touched the hearts of the people as few 
others have done. He has made home and 
home affections sweeter to hundreds of thou- 
sands; he has written with a view to make the 
world purer and nobler; his writing is infinitely 
above writing merely for art’s sake.” The 
million who read, and quoted, and recited 
“Betsey and I Are Out” will find equal plea- 
sure in the perusal of “ Foreclosing the Mort- 
gage,” which opens the present volume; and 
as many hearts will be touched by “The 
Lullaby Song” and by “Shadrach Brown’s 
Thanksgiving,” as were touched by the Ballads 
and Legends of City and Farm which came 
into so many homes in days gone by. 


Mr. Frepertc REMINGTON, like Mr. Par- 
sons, is one of the latest, and by no means one 
of the worst, of the little army of artist-au- 
thors who are now marching across the pages 
of the English and the American magazine, 
and are storming the citadels of English litera- 
ture. Thackeray, who was an artist before he 
was an author, was the pioneer of the move- 

® Rhymes of Our Planet. By Wita. Carterton. Tlus- 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New 
York: Harper an Brothers. 
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ment in his own conntry. Mr. Frank D. Mil- 
let, who was an author before he became an 
artist, volunteered on this side of the Atlantic 
a good many years later; and during the pres- 
ent campaign Mr. Du Maurier, as Commander- 
in-Chief, Mr. Howard Pyle, Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, Mr. Smedley, Mr. 
Reinhart, Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Gibson, as well as Mr. Parsons and Mr. 
Remington, are shouldering the pen as well as 
the pencil, and are bombarding us with letter- 
press as well as illustration. 

Mr. Pyle was quoted the other day as saying 
that in his own case writing came as natural- 
ly to him as drawing. “In writing,” he adds, 
and he might have added in reading »—“in writ- 
img one gets a vague impression of a face, it is 
an impression, not a vivid delineation. For 
instance, one cannot so easily call to memory 
the features of an intimate friend as those of 
one with whom one is not so well acquainted. 
It is as if the features of the flesh dissolved 
themselves into the soul that gives them life. 
One grows to know the soul better than the 
face. So it is with the face in a story. In the 
story you get the son). The pencil gives a 
body to the words of the anthor, for as he 
clothes them they must henceforth walk in 
the world. That is why I say the arts of writ- 
ing and delineation ought to go hand in hand.” 

It is all very well for Mr. Pyle and his com- 
rades of the brush to say that the art of the 
author and the art of the illustrator should 
mareh onward to the fray two abreast. But 
what is to become of the writer who cannot 
draw, aud who must march in single file and 
with the delineator in the rank in front of 
him? Those of us who cannot illustrate will 
find ourselves in the rear if this is to continne. 
And before he knows where he is, the literary 
man, who is a literary man and nothing else, 
will be ieft to breathe out his death - rattle 
alone on the field of literary action. 

Mr. Remington has been a close and con- 
scientious student of army-life proper, in camp 
and in barracks, in times of peace and in times 
of war,not only in his own land, but in the 
Old World; and he has left imperishable pen- 
cil-tracks upon all sorts of sands. To these he 
now adds pen-tracks on “The Outposts of 
Civilization”; and in his Pony Tracks’ he has 
made a new mark in the double character of 
autbor-dranghtsman ; seeming to prove that, 
as in the case of Mr. Pyle and Mr. Parsons, one 
art comes almost as naturally to him as does 
the other; until in our surprise we find that 
he has won a commission in his new field of 
warfare. And we enjoy as much his word- 
painting in his story of “The Chasing of a 
Major-General” as we are moved by his pictures 
of the men who are “ Policing the Yellowstone” 
for our comfort and our protection. 

His isa healthy, fresh-air sort of mind, which 

1 Pony Tracks. Written and Illustrated by Freperic 


Remineton. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


is able to carry into the library, and to repro- 
dnee in black and white, its own zest and en- 
joyment of out-of-door life. 


In the Introduction to the American Editio; 
of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Tales of Mean Streets? 
Mr. James MacArthur gives to the anthor > 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men” the credit 
of having discovered and invaded and opened 
up the Great East of London ; and he says that 
“Dickens's kaleidoscopic views of low life in 
the South of London were manifestly carica- 
tures of the Slum specimens of human natur 
whom he purposely sought and often distorted 
to snit his bizarre humor.” All this so far as 
Mr. Besant is concerned is certainly true; but 
it is hardly fair to the thieves and the pick- 
pockets and the receivers of stolen goods and 
the hags who first crossed Oliver Twist’s path 
nearly sixty years ago. Bill Sikes and Nancy, 
Fagan and Mr. John Dawkins, otherwise the 
Artful Dodger, are not caricatures, and they 
are not distorted ; they are as real as Lizeruut 
and Billy Chope and Sam Cardew who live 
in the Mean Streets of London at the present 
time, and they belong to the same class. Be- 
fore their creation, villany, in fiction, was «l- 
ways outwardly clean and attractive, and usnu- 
ally a subject of admiration and sympathy. 
Even Captain Macheath was a fine, bold-faced 
ruffian, who was “game” to the last and true 
to Polly; and the audiences were delighted 
wher he was reprieved, and left happy as the 
curtain fell. Hogarth, indeed, pictured the 
miserable realities of low life on canvas, but 
it was Dickens who first showed it in print, as 
he himself asserted, in all its deformity, in all 
its wretchedness, in all its squalid poverty. 

Bill Sikes and Nancy were the direct pro- 
genitors of the People We Pass in Mr. Morri- 
son’s pages; and Mr. Morrison has drawn them 
with the skill of a moderu Hogarth and an 
end-of-the-century Dickens. They are not 
pleasant people to meet in passing, but we do 
pass them every day, in all the great cities of 
the world, and they are not to be ignored. Mr. 
Morrison has lived in the Mean Streets him- 
self, as Secretary of an Old Charity Trust in 
the Whitechapel district of London, he has 
studied, from the inside, his subjects and their 
surroundings, carefully, and for a number of 
years; and he describes them with unusual 
vigor and power. 

There is an East End of New York, where 
there are many miles of Mean Streets into 
which even the Salvation Army has not yet 
penetrated. Men ' xt their wives and their 
mothers on the pa. ements, and bring up their 
children to lie and t» steal.” Mr. Morrison tells 
us how and why. But he does not tell us how 
to help them to respect themselves and the 
rest of the world. Who can tell us? Will we 
ever learn? And do they want to be helped? 


® Tales of Mean Streets. By Antuun Morrison. With 
$1 Introduction by James MacAntuur. 16mo, Cloth, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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